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Mr. W. S. Ecctis, of Hurstperpoint, 
has addressed to us the following obser- 
vations on the Topography of Sussex, 
and announces an undertaking in which 
we hope he will meet with the success 
due to his zeal and industry. ‘‘ The county 
of Sussex (he remarks), in many respects 
deserving of attention, and not deficient 
in historical interest, had, up to the ap- 
on of Dallaway’s History of the 

pe of Chichester, in 1815, received but 
little inquiry from the antiquary, and had 
only some of its more important places 
described in small and superficial produc- 
tions. The three volumes by Dallaway 
and Cartwright, and containing the His- 
tory of.the three Western Rapes, form a 
handsome if not perfect work, and rank 
with the higher class of county histories, 
and seemed to demand a history of the 
three Eastern Rapes, executed on a com- 
mensurate scale, The History of Lewes, 
by Mr. Horsfield, in 2 vols. 4to, pub- 
lished in 1824, was very well received, but 
was not written with that elaborate care 
and spirit of- investigation which should 
distinguish the topographer ; and indeed 
professed to be popular in its information, 
and consequently, as is then generally the 
case, superficial and discursive. The 
History of Sussex, by the same author, 
which appeared in 1834, in two larger 
volumes, while it certainly, for the first 
time, gave almost all the information we 
possess of the eastern part of the county, 
needlessly went over again, by an abridg- 
ment of their pages, the same ground 
which Cartwright and Dallaway had be- 
fore more fully explored. If the Eastern 
Division alone had been amplified into 
two volumes, we might now have had a 
very respectable history of the whole 
county. Horsfield’s work gives neither 
pedigrees nor incumbents, and only in a 
very few cases one or two monumental 
inscriptions. Excuses of ‘ want of room’ 
abound throughout the book. Not to 
mention other deficiencies, the history of 
the descent of property is very far from 
copious or satisfactory ; and althougli there 
are numerous engravings, they are often 
of subjects of inadequate interest, whilst 
those of higher importance have no picto- 
rial illustration. The Burrell MSS. in 
the British Museum afford a rich and 
unexhausted mine for the investigator of 
Sussex antiquities; and from them, incon- 
junction with the product of researches in 
the now accessible records of the realm 
(printed since Sir W. Burrell’s time) and 
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of intelligent and penetrating local in- 
quiries and examinations, there might in 
due time be raised a structure in Eastern 
Sussex, corresponding to, but excelling, 
in solidity and extent, that relating to the 
Western division. 

«“ The Rape of Lewes contains eleven 
hundreds ; of these Buttinghill (the largest 
in the county), Poynings, and Street, com- 
prise three-fourths of the whole rape: the 
towns of Brighton and Lewes, however, 
are in two of the remaining hundreds. A 
history of these three hundreds, equally 
copious in the manorial and territorial 
history with the histories of Cartwright 
and Dallaway, full in pedigrees of all the 
extinct and living families of distinction, 
with lists and notices of the incumbents 
and patrons of each parish, and consider- 
able extracts from the parish registers from 
the earliest times, I now propose to un- 
dertake. If ove of the task, the advan- 
tage which unfettered opportunities during 
the summer, and an almost central situa- 
tion of residence to the parishes under 
review, and in winter the opportu- 
nities of researches in the British Mu- 
seum, are any of the qualifications for the 
undertaking, I may be excused for thus 
making a claim to them.,”’ 


In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Grr- 
Gory, in our Magazine for Feb. p. 106, 
relative to the place of burial of Sir 
Humphrey Edwin, Knt., Lord Mayor of 
London in 1697, Mr. C. Barker states, 
that ‘*he was buried in the church of 
Llanviangle, near Cowbridge, Glamor- 
ganshire, where a monument is erected to 
his memory.” 

Sir W. Parsons was buried at Ryegate, 
in the chancel, where several others of 
the family are also buried, but of whom 
there are no monuments, 


A Very Op Svusscriver inquires 
who, and of what family was James 
Mauclere, M.D. of the Royal College of 
Physicians and F.R.S. author of “ The 
Christian’s Magazine, comprehending 
every thing necessary to be known both 
with regard to Faith and Practice.” 1749. 


A. D. inquires “ what is become of a 
Manuscript noticed by honest,Paul Hentz- 
ner, in his Itinerary through England, as 
being in the Queen’s Library at Aula 
Alba, or Whitehall. It is described as 
being a French book (libellus Gallicus) 
written upon vellum, in the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth, and dedicated by her 
to her father, Henry the Eighth.” 
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HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By ArcurBatp ALISON, 
VOL. 6. 


THE portion of the important and interesting Work included in the 
present volume, extends from the campaign of EKylau to the battle of 
Corunna. It embraces, in the compass of this time, a view of the domestic 
and foreign measures of Mr. Fox's administration, and of the continental 
system and imperial government of Napoleon. The campaigns of Fried- 
land and 'Tilsit are the subjects of one chapter; while another affords us, 
in a compendious narrative, a rapid view of the canses which led to the 
Peninsular War, in which the magic spell that had so long appeared to 
surround and to guard the banners of the French armies was dissolved ; 
the renown once before gained by the English forces under Marlborough 
more brilliantly renewed and more firmly established, and what was to be 
the crown and end of this noble and arduous strife,—a door opened 
through which, the long-imprisoned liberties of Europe might escape from 
the tyrant’s thrall, and a despotism the most cruel, afllicting, and 
‘apparently interminable, be hurled from its base, and destroyed, by the voice 
of united nations all simultancously arising against the selfish ambition of 
the oppressor. We should find it difficult to give too much praise to the 
manner in which this very considerable work is executed. Just and true 
in its moral sentiments and opinions, correct in the constitutional know- 
ledg2 of the great questions that have come within its view, impartial in 
its spirit, accurate in the circumstantial details of its narrative, animated, 
copious, and elegant in its style, we think that it may be fairly considered 
as the best historical manual of the important events it describes, which 
exists in our language. The moral and constitutional spirit which pervades 
the whole narrative, and by the rule of which, the author gives his 
judgment of the counsels and conduct of the different parties concerned, 
is founded on the firmest and most authentic principles. ‘The duty of an 
historian, which extends far beyond the narrative of events, is never lost 
sight of : and had we larger space we should gladly have availed ourselves 
of the opportunity of transcribing some disquisitions which do credit to 
Mr. Alison’s judgment and information, and show his knowledge of, and 
reverence for, those great, primary, and universal laws, arising out of the 
nature of man, and the very structure of society, by which, above all 
ordinary enactments, the great social system is maintained, and which can 
never be infringed without danger and injury. 

The volume opens in that most painful and interesting period, when 
the brief and brilliant campaign of Jena destroyed at one blow the rash 
and inconsiderate valour of Prussia, and laid all her powers, her resources, 
and the whole of her territory at the mercy of the spoiler. But Russia 
was still untouched ; and the hardy valour of its northern warriors, the 
patriotic spirit of the people, and the advantages which the iron severity 
of its climate gave to them against the invader, at once gathering its own 
children in safety under its protecting mantle of the winter's snow, and 
hurling its arrowy slect of death against its enemies ;—all this must have 
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been deeply felt by Napoleon, as the rival armies approached each other, 
and as that mortal conflict was now at hand, so important, if successful, to 
the advancement of his own ambitious designs, and to the complete sub- 
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jugation of Europe. 


We are first introduced to this striking picture of 


the advance of the French banners on the Lithuanian frontiers. 


‘The troops who were now pressing 
forward to defend the western frontiers of 
the empire, were very different from those 
with whom the French had hitherto, for 
the most part, contended on the fields of 
Germany or the Italian plains. The forces 
of civilisation, the resources of art were 
exhausted, the legions of Napoleon had 
reached the old frontier of Europe; the 
energy of the desert, the hosts of Asia 
were before them. Passions hitherto, 
save in La Vendée, inexperienced in the 
contest, were now brought into action. 
Religious enthusiasm, patriotic ardour, 
the fervour of youthful civilisation were 
arrayed against the powers of knowledge, 
the discipline of art, and the resources of 
ancient opulence. There were to be seen 
the serf but recently emancipated from 
the servitude of his fathers, whose brother 
and sisters had checked the lamentations 
of nature, when he assumed the mili- 
ary habit, and bade him go forth, the 
champion of Christendom, to present 
glory or future Paradise. There the pea- 
sant, inured from infancy to hardy exer- 
cise, ignorant alike of the enjoyments and 
the corruptions of urban society, long 


equally to the glow of a Russian bath or 
the severity of a Scythian winter :—there 
the Cossack, whose steed nourished on 
the steppes of the Don, had never yet felt a 
curb, while his master, following his be- 
loved altaman to the theatre of action, bore 
his formidable lance in his hand, his pistols 
and sword by his side, and his whole effects, 
the fruits of years of warfare, in the folds 
of his saddle. Careless of the future, the 
children of the descrt joyfully took their 
way to the animating fields of plunder 
and triumph. Mounted on small, but 
swift and indefatigable horses, they were 
peculiarly adapted for a country where 
provisions were scanty, forage exhausted, 
and hardships universal. The heat of sum- 
mer, the frost of winter, were alike un- 
able to check the vigour of their desultory 
operations ; but when the hosts on either 
side were arranged in battle, and the 
charge of regular forces was requisite, 
they often appeared with decisive effect 
at the critical moment, and urging their 
blood-horses to full speed, bore down 
by the length of their spears, and the 
vehemence of their onset, the most power- 
ful cavalry of western Europe.’’* 








accustomed to rural labour, and habituated 


The whole disposable force of Russia at this time consisted of an 
hundred and fifty thousand men; against which, it is probable, that the 
greatest exertions of Napoleon, then so distant from his own resources, 
would have been exerted in vain. At Eylau the hostile force was nearly 
equal in number ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the result 
would have been different, if even part of the army of Moldavia had been 
present, who were then watching the Ottoman standards on the banks of 
the Danube. The bravery of the Russian soldiers could not compensate 
for the mistakes of the council, and the unskilfulness of the commanders ; 
and to add still more to the embarrassments of the Emperor, the English 
Government, which, says Mr. Alison, had then at her disposal twenty 
millions of subsidies, and a hundred thousand of the best soldiers in 
Europe, refused any assistance but upon terms which the honour of Russia 
could not accept ;—terms more fit to offer to a petty tradesman of dubitable 
credit, than to an empire whose territory, the security for the debt, is 
equal in extent to one of the planets which revolve round the sun.t We 





* Sir R. Wilson (p. 271) mentions an instance in the battle of Preuss-Eylau, 
where the Cossacks bore down on the French cuirassiers, who had just charged the 
Russian centre, speared them, unhorsed them, and in a few moments 530 cossacks 
reappeared in the field, equipped in the spoils of the slain. The steel cuirasses were 
conveyed to the banks of the Don and the Volga as trophies of their prowess. 

+ The whole extent of the Russian Empire has been calculated to be equai in mag- 
nitude to the planet Mercury. 
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have no room to follow in details the various operations of the armies 
which preceded the general engagements ; but it is quite apparent that 
the Russians were defeated solely by the superior military skill of Napoleon 
and his generals, long trained to the art of war under his eye, and con- 
summate in their knowledge of its various principles. ‘The Emperor left 
Warsaw in the dead of winter, and as soon as he arrived. in sight of 
Okernin, he formed the plan of his immediate movements. The Rus- 
sians were pierced in the centre by the passage of the Ubra at Cyarnowa, 
and the combat of Nasielk. Their commander, the venerable Kamenskoi, 





lost all his presence of mind, and the army was soon in full retreat. 


‘* The object of Napoleon in these com- 
plicated operations was in the highest 
degree important ; and the vigour of Ben- 
ningsen and Prince Gallitzin, joined to the 
extreme shortness of the days and the 
horrible state of the roads, alone saved 
the Allies from a repetition of the disas- 
ters of Averstadt and Jena. His right 
wing, under Lannes, was intended to cut 
Benningsen’s army off from the high road 
through Pultusk. His cenéire, under Da- 
voust, Augereau, Soult, and Murat, was 
destined to penetrate by Golymin and 
Makow to Ostrelenka, directly in rear of 
that town, and two marches between 
Benningsen and the Russian frontier ; while 
the left wing, under Ney, Bernadotte, 
and Bessieres, interposed between Lestocq 
and the Russian centre, and threw him 
back into eastern Prussia, when, driven 
up to the sea, he would soon, if the Rus- 


sians were disposed of, be compelled, like 
Blucher, to surrender. A more masterly 
project never was conceived. It was pre- 
cisely a repetition of the semicircular route 
of his left wing, under Bernadotte, round 
Mack at Ulm; and the hesitation of 
Kamenskoi between an advance and a re- 
trograde movement served to offer every 
facility for the success of the enterprize. 
The celerity of the Russian retreat, the 
sacrifice of 70 pieces of their heavy artil- 
lery, and the dreadful state of the roads, 
which impeded the French advance, and 
the impervious intervening country which 
separated their numerous corps from each 
other, alone defeated this profound com- 
bination, and brought their corps to Pul- 
tusk and Golymin a few hours before the 
enemy, who were there destined to fall 
upon their retreating columns, as far as 
the road to the frontiers of Russia.” 


The battle which ensued between these mighty armies by the village of 
Preuss-Eylau, is briefly but well described ; of the results of it Mr. Alison 


says, 

“* Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, 
fought in the depth of winter amidst ice 
and snow, under circumstances of unex- 
ampled horror. The most bloody and 
obstinately contested that had yet occurred 
during the war ; and in which, if Napo- 
leon did not sustain a positive defeat, he 
underwent a disaster which had well nigh 
proved his ruin. The loss on both sides 
proved immense, aud never in modern 
times had a ficld of battle been strewn 
with such a multitude of slain. On the 
side of the Russians 25,000 had fallen, of 
whom above 7,000 were already no more. 
On that of the French upwards of 30,000 
were killed or wounded, and nearly 10,000 
had left their colours under pretence of 
attending to the wounded, and did not 
make their appearance till several days 
afterwards. The other trophies of victory 
were nearly equally balanced: the Rus- 
sians had to boast of the unusual spectacle 
of twelve eagles taken from their antago- 
nists, while they had made spoil of six- 
teen of the Russian guns and fourteen 
standards. Hardly any prisoners were 
made on either side during the action ; 
but six thousand ef the wounded, most of 


them in a helpless state, were ieft on the 
field of battle, and fell into the hands of 
the French. Never was spectacle so 
dreadful as the field of battle presented 
on the following morning. Above 50,000 
men lay in the space of two leagues, wel- 
tering in their blood. The wounds were 
for the most part of the severest kind 
from the extraordinary quantity of cannon 
balls which had been discharged during 
the action, and the close proximity of the 
contending masses to the deadly batteries 
which spread grape at half-musket shot 
through their ranks. Though stretched 
on the cold snow, and exposed to the 
severity of an Arctic winter, they were 
burning with thirst, and piteous cries 
were heard on all sides for water, or assist- 
ance to extricate the wounded men from 
beneath the heaps of slain or loads of horses 
by which they were crushed. Six thou- 
sand of these noble animals encumbered 
the field, or, maddened with pain, were 
shricking aloud amid the stifled groans of 
the wounded. Subdued by loss of blood, 
tamed with cold, exhausted with hunger, 
the focmen lay side by side amidst the 
general wreck, The Cossack was to be 








if 
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seen beside the Italian; the gay vine- 
dresser from the smiling banks of the 
Garonne lay athwart the stern peasant 
from the plains of the Ukrain. The ex- 
tremity of suffering had extinguished alike 
the fiercest and most generous passions. 
After his usual custom, Napoleon in the 
afternoon rode through this dreadful field, 
accompanied by his generals and his staff, 
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-while the still burning piles of Serpallen 
and Saussgarten sent volumes of black 
smoke over the scene of death; but the 
men exhibited none of their wonted en- 
thusiasm. No cries of ‘ Vive ?’ Empereur’ 
were heard; the bloody surface echoed 
only with the cries of suffering or the 
groans of woe, &c.’’ 


It was most unfortunate for England as well as for Europe, that at this 


decisive time, we had a Ministry who had succeeded, on the death of Mr. 
Pitt, to the possession of the power which they had so long coveted, and 
were fated to possess but a short time indeed, yet too long for their own 


character and England's glory. 


‘The battle of Eylau (says the narra- 
tive) excited a prodigious sensation in 
Europe, and brought Napoleon to the 
very verge of destruction. Had a minis- 
try of more capacity in military combina- 
tion been then at the head of affairs in 
England, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that the triumph of 1813 might 
have been anticipated by seven years, and 
the calamities of Europe at once arrested. 
The first accounts of the battle received 
through the French bulletins rendered it 
evident that some disaster had occurred, 
and the anxious expectations every where 
excited by this unsatisfactory communi- 
cation was increased to the highest pitch 
of transport, when from Benningsen’s re- 
port, it appeared that he claimed the vic- 
tory; and from the stationary condition 
of the Russian army in front of Konigs- 
berg, and the ultimate retreat of the 
French to the banks of the Passarge, that 
these pretensions were not devoid of 
foundation. It was confidently expected 
that, now that Napoleon had for once 
been decisively foiled, the Austrians would 
instantly declare themselves, and their 
forty thousand men in observation in Bo- 


hemia be converted into a hundred thou- 
sand in activity on the Elbe.* To stimu- 
late and support such a combination, the 
public voice in England loudly demanded 
the immediate despatch of a powerful 
British force to the mouth of the Elbe; 
and recollecting the universal exaspera- 
tion which prevailed in the north of Ger- 
many at the French, in consequence of 
the enormous requisitions which they had 
every where levied from the inhabitants, 
whether warlike or neutral, there cannot 
be a doubt that the appearance of 50,000 
English soldiers would have been attend- 
ed with decisive effects, both upon the 
conduct of Austria and the future issue 
ofthe war. Nothing, however, was done; 
the English ministry under the direction 
of Lord Howiek (Lord Grey), notwith- 
standing the most urgent entreaties of 
Russia and Prussia, sent no succours in 
men or money. The decisive period was 
allowed to pass by without anything being 
attempted in support of the common 
cause, and the British nation had in 
consequence the Peninsular war to go 
through ¢o regain the vantage ground 
which was then within their grasp.’’ 


We cannot withhold that part of Lord Howick’s letter which relates 


to the request for a co-operating force from England :—‘“ Doubtless, the 
spring is the most favourable period for military operations; but at the 
present juncture, the allies must not look for any considerable land forces 
Srom Great Britain ;” and this was after the battle of Eylau was known 
to ministers! What sum would have been too great, if such a wish 
might be expressed, for England to have given, if its treasure could have 
purchased a prolongation of its great stateman’s life for only two years 
more. ‘The eyes of the son of Chatham might then have closed upon the 





* I trembled, says Jomini, speaking in the presence of Napoleon, lest 150,000 
of these mediators had appeared on the Elbe, which would have plunged me in the 
greatest difficulties. I then saw that I had placed myself at the mercy of my ene- 
mies. The cabinet of Vienna had then a safe and more honourable opportunity of 
re-establishing its preponderance than that which it chose in 1813, but it had not 
resolution enough to profit by it, and my fine countenance proved my salvyation,.— 
Jomini, ii. 369, 
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scene of his country’s glory, and Europe’s liberation, wrought if by any 
single thing, by his undaunted courage, his persevering hope, his high 
principle, and his political sagacity. Years passed on, and the triumphal 
procession at length was seen; but as it moved along, it had to wave its 
banners over the statesman’s tomb. 

Let us pass on to other scenes ;—and leave for a moment the field 
of battle and the harvest of death, for the more attractive scene of social 
improvement, the arts of legislation, and the voice of humanity. It is 
not without interest at the present period, to turn back and open the 
now forgotten pages of those earlier debates in which the deplorable traffic 
of the slave-trade was held up to detestation, by the voice of a few 
whose Christian feelings had pierced through the heavy superincumbent 
mass of selfish interests — national or personal, and appeared in those 
pure and lovely colours which not even time itself can obscure. The fol- 
lowing was the language of Mr. Wilberforce and Lord Grenville on one 
part of the question now so strongly agitating the public mind, and di- 
viding the feelings and opinions of the senate :*— 


‘‘ The dangers so powerfully drawn, as 
likely to result from this measure, are 
really to be apprehended, not from it, 
but from another with which it has no 
connexion, viz.—the immediate Emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes. This, it is said, 
flows necessarily from the step now about 
to be taken; if you do not follow it up 
in this manner, you stop short half-way 
in your own principles; in fact, the ul- 
terior measure, if the first be adopted, 
cannot be averted. It is to be hoped, 
indeed, that this great step will in the 
end lead to the abolition of slavery in all 
our colonies, but not in the way or with 
the dangers which are anticipated. On 
the contrary, it is here that another of 
the great benefits of the measure under 
consideration is to be found. By the ef- 
fects of this measure, it is to be hoped, 
Slavery will gradually wear out without 
the intervention of any positive law, in 
like manner as it did in a certain degree 
in the states of Greece and Rome, and 
some parts of the states of Modern 
Europe, where slaves have been permit- 


ted to work out and purchase their own 
freedom, and as has been permitted with 
the happiest effects in the colonies of 
Spain and Portugal. In America, mea- 
sures for the gradual emancipation of the 
negroes have been adopted, and nothing 
could conduce more powerfully to insub- 
ordination, than if by the continuance 
of the slaves, similar steps were not to be 
induced in the West India islands, and 
the slaves there were perpetually tanta- 
lized by the sight of the superior comforts 
of their brethren on the main land. The 
dangers apprehended would indeed be real, 
if immediate emancipation were to be 
proposed ; for that would produce horrors 
similar to those which have happened at 
St. Domingo; but nothing of that kind 
is in contemplation ; on the contrary, it 
is expressly to exclude them, and induce 
that gradual emancipation which is called 
for, alike by justice to the planters and 
the interests of the slaves themselves, 
that the measure under discussion is pro- 
posed.’’ 


More than thirty years have now passed into the bosom of eternity 








since Lord Grenville concluded his speech on the subject, with the 
expression of these generous sentiments and eloquent words :—“ I cannot 
(he said) conceive any consciousness more truly gratifying than must be 
enjoyed by that eminent person (Mr. Wilberforce) on finding a measure, 
to which he has devoted the labours of his life, carried into effect ;—a 
measure so truly benevolent—so admirably conducive to the virtuous 
prosperity of his country and the welfare of mankind—a measure which 
will diffuse happiness among millions now in existence, and for which his 
memory will be blessed by millions yet unborn.” ‘This is the voice of 
justice and humanity ; the only language in accordance with the great 
principles of morality and religion. It is, however, lamentable to think, 





* See Parl. Debates, viii. 652, 666, 947, 955. 
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to how small a circle its benefit is confined, and how dark with crime 
and stained with blood is the surge that rolls beyond its sacred boundary ! 
‘The present extent and horrors of the Slave-trade are more than doubled ; 
at least 200,000 victims are annually imported to the West: Cuba re- 
ceives 55,000 a year ; while the numbers devoted to the Brazils are still on 
the increase : and this demand for slaves is occasioned by the continual 
decline in the cultivation of sugar in the British West- India islands, under 
the combined influence of heavy taxation and the emancipation act ; so 
that the profit of a single cargo of slaves imported into the Havannah is 
180 per cent. and the adventurers cannot be considered as losers if one 
vessel arrives safe out of three despatched from the coast of Africa. 
Mr. Alison says, “ that the decline in the produce of the West-India 
islands, and the expectation of a still greater and increasing deficiency, 
has given an impulse to the foreign Slave-trade to fill up the gap, which 
is unbounded, and, it is to be feared, almost irremediable.’’* 

Here we intended to pause in our narrative, and pass over at once to 
other and distant scenes of a new glory opening to our country’s valour : 
a voice of new-born Liberty is shouting from beyond the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and the great struggle for the “world’s mastery” is to be main- 
tained by a new power, which had not before appeared upon the field of 
war. Yet before we proceed, we cannot help offering to the perusal of 
every wise and moderate mind, the reflections with which our author con- 
cludes his view of the domestic policy of the Whig administration : 


‘* Long (he says) as the preceding sum- for the future, and resolution to submit 


mary of the principal domestic measures of 
the Whig administration has been, it will 
not, in all probability, be regretted by the 
reflecting reader. It is not as the record 
of mere events, but of thoughts and the 
progress of opinion, that History is valu- 
able ; and independent of the importance 
of the changes which have been discussed 
upon the future history of the Empire, 
they are in an especial manner worthy of 
attention, as embodying the principal do- 
mestic designs of the great party, which 
after so long a seclusion from office, at 
that period held the reins of power, and 
which, besides the acknowledged ability 
of its leaders, embraced a large portion of 
the thought and learning of the state. 
And upon an attentive consideration of 
these measures, it must be obvious to the 
candid reader that they were founded on 
just principles and directed to important 
ends; that humanity and benevolence 
breathed in their spirit, and wisdom and 
foresight regulated their execution: above 
all, they were characterised equally with 
the measures of Mr. Pitt, by that regard 


to present evils for the sake of ultimate 
advantage, which is the main spring of all 
that is great or good both in individuals 
and nations. On comparing the states- 
manlike measures of the Whigs at that 
period in England with the frantic inno- 
vations which tore society in pieces in 
France on the commencement of their 
Revolution, the difference appears pro- 
digious, and is highly deserving of atten- 
tion. Thence may be learned both the 
important tendency of free constitutions 
to modify those ardent aspirations after 
equality, which, when generally diffused, 
are, of all other political passions, the 
most fatal to the cause of freedom, and 
the wide difference between the chastened 
effects of a liberal spirit when guided by 
aristocratic power, and modifying, not 
governing, the measures of Government ; 
and the wild excesses or atrocious crimes, 
destructive at once to the present and 
future generations, which spring from the 
surrender of the actual direction of affairs 
to the immediate control or passions of 
the people.”’ 








* We have not room for a very curious and interesting note of Mr. Alison’s on the 
forlorn situation of the West-India planters. It appears since 1820 they have been 
paying in duties, taxes, &c. at least 75 per cent. on their income, and under low 
prices, at least a hundred per cent. !_ The compensation money (20,000,000/.) will not, 
after all deductions are made, yield 25/. a head, or more than 33 per cent. to the pro- 
prietors. ‘Two such instances of the destruction of property by fiscal and legislative 
enactments, are not to be found in the history of mankind. See p. 131. 
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We now extract some observations of our author, after that the Peace of 


Tilsit, so hardly won, and so cruelly used, had added another sto 


to the 


unwieldy pile, which the ambition of Napoleon was raising, like some 
gigantic fortress, and from which he might overawe and enslave Europe. 


‘* Vast as had been the conquests, un- 
bounded the triumphs of France during 
the campaign, the consumption of life to 
the victors had been, if possible, still 
greater ; and it was already apparent that 
war conducted on this gigantic scale, was 
attended with a sacrifice of human beings, 
which for any lengthened time would be 
insupportable. The fearful and ominous 
call of 80,000 conscripts thrice repeated 
during the short period of eight months, 
had already told the French people at 
what cost of their best and their bravest 
they followed the car of victory: and the 
official details which have since come to 
light, shew that even the enormous levy 
of 240,000 men in that short period was 
not disproportioned to the expenditure 
of the campaign. Authentic documents 
prove that the number of sick and wound- 
ed who were received into the French 
hospitals during the campaign from the 
banks of the Saale to those of the Niemen 
amounted to the stupendous number of 


420,000! of whom, at an average, not 
more than a ninth were prisoners taken 
from the allies. Ifsuch were the losses 
to the victors, it may readily be believed 
that those of the vanquished were still 
greater ; and putting the two together, it 
may fairly be concluded that from the Ist 
Oct. 1806 to the 3lst June 1807, that 
is, during a period of nine months, a mil- 
lion of human beings were consigned to 
miltary hospitals, of whom at least a 
hundred thousand perished, independent 
of those slain in battle, who were at least 
as many more. The mind finds it im- 
possible to apprehend such enormous ca- 
lamities—like the calculations of the dis- 
tance of the sun or the fixed stars, they 
elude the grasp of the most vivid imagina 

tion ;-but even in the bewildering impres- 
sion which they produce, they tend to 
show how boundless was the suffering thus 
occasioned by human ambition—how aw- 
ful the judgments of the Almighty then 
executed upon the earth !’’ 


Our author, with equal justness of moral feeling and eloquence of lan- 
guage, traces these ‘‘ abominations of desolation”’ to their fatal source,— 
** Accursed child of a more cursed sire ! ” 


‘* Nor is it difficult (he writes) to dis- 
cern what were the national sins which 
were then visited with so terrible a punish- 
ment. Fourteen years before, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, had united their 
armies to partition Sarmatia, and Suwar- 
row had entered Warsaw while yet reek- 
ing with Polish blood. In the prosecu- 
tion of this guilty object, they neglected 
the volcano that was bursting forth in the 
West of Europe; they starved the war 
on the Rhine to feed that on the Vistula, 
and opened the gates of Germany to French 
ambition. Prussia, in particular, first 
drew off from the European alliance; and 
after the great barrier of frontier fortresses 
had been broken through in 1793, and 
revolutionary France stood, as Napoleon 
admits, on the verge of ruin, allowed her 
to restore her tottering fortunes, and for 
ten long years stood by in dubious and sel- 
fish neutrality, anxious only to increase and 
secure her ill-gotten gains. And what was 
the result? Poland became the great 
theatre of punishment to the partitioning 
powers: her blood-stained fields beheld the 
writhing and the anguish of the victors. 
Pierced to the heart by hostile armies, 
driven up to a corner of her territory, 
within sight almost of the Sarmatian fields, 


Gent, Mac, Vor, IX. 


Austria saw her expiring efforts for inde- 
pendence overthrown on the fields of Aus- 
terlitz. Reft of her dominions, bound in 
chains for the insult of the conqueror, 
with the iron driven into her soul, Prus- 
sia beheld her last hopes expire on the 
shores of the Vistula. Banished almost 
from Europe, conquered in war, sullied 
in fame, Russia was compelled to sign the 
ignominious peace on the banks of the 
Niemen, the frontier of her Lithuanian 
spoils. The measure of her retribution 
is not yet complete; the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw is to become the outwork of 
France against Moscovy. The tide of 
war is to roll on to Red Russia; the 
sacred towers of Smolensko are to be 
shaken by Polish battalions ; the sack of 
Prague is to be expiated by the flames 
of Moscow. That Providence super- 
intends the progress of human affairs ; 
that the retributions of justice apply to 
political societies as well as single men; 
and that nations, which have no immor- 
tality, are destined to undergo the punish- 
ment of their flagrant iniquities in this 
world, was long ago announced in thun- 
der from Mount Sinai, and may be ob- 
served in every subsequent page of civi- 
lised history. But itis often on the third 
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and fourth generation that the retribution 
descends ; and in the complicated thread 
of intervening events, it is sometimes 
difficult to trace the connexion which 
we know exists between the guilty deeds 
and the deserved suffering. In the present 
instance, however, the connexion was im- 
mediate and palpable: the actors in the ini- 
quitous spoliation were themselves thesuf- 
ferers by its effects ; it was the partition of 
Poland, which opened the gates of Europe 
to France ; it was the partitioning powers 
that sunk beneath the car of Napoleon’s 
ambition. And was France, then, the 
instrument of this terrible dispensation, 
to escape herself the punishment of her 
sins? Was she stained with the blood of 
the righteous, wrapt in the flame of the 
church, marked with the sign of the mis- 
creant, to be the besom of destruction to 
others, and to bask only in the sunshine 
of glory herself? No! The dread hour 
of her retribution was rapidly approach- 
ing; swift as was the march of her tri- 
umphant hosts, swifter still was the ad- 
vance of the calamities which were to 
presage her fall. Already, to the discern- 
ing eye, was visible the handwriting on the 
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nearer to her ruin. True, the Continent 
had sunk beneath her arms; true, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, had successive - 
ly fallen in the conflict; true, she had 
advanced her eagles to the Niemen; and 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the Baltic 
Sea no voice dared to breathe a whisper 
against her authority: still the seeds of 
destruction were in herbosom. Her feet 
were of base and perishable clay. The 
resources of the empire were wasting away 
in pursuit of the lucid phantoms which 
its people worshipped. Its strength was 
melting under the incessant drains which 
the career of victory demanded. One 
hundred and fifty thousand men were 
annually sacrificed to the Moloch of its 
ambition. They saw it not, they felt it 
not—joyfully its youth, ‘like reapers, 
descend to the harvest of Death.’ ‘They 
repented not of their sins to give glory 
to the Lord.’ But the effect was not the 
less certain, that the operation of the cir- 
cumstances producing it was not perceived. 
And among the many concurring causes 
which at this period were preparing its 
fall, a prominent place must be assigned 
to that very treaty of Tilsit, which ap- 





wall which foretold her doom. At Tilsit 
shereached the highest point of her ascend- 
ant: every subsequent change was a step 


parently carried its fortunes to their high- 
est elevation.’’ 


Mr. Alison justly observes, that in this treaty none of the marks of 
great political capacity on the part of the conqueror are to be discerned : 
but, on the other hand, in the harshness and perfidy with which it was 
accompanied, the foundation was laid for allies who should bring their 
power to the assistance of the vanquished. The dominions of Frederic- 
William carved out, dismembered, and ruined in every thing but in the 
courage and fidelity of the people; their yorng, beautiful, and heroic 
Queen insulted in her person and in her subjects, insult accumulated on 
injury in every shape, and extending over every department of the state, 
left a feeling of indignation and horror that only grew more intense and 
more fatal by delay: while all the young hopes that were rising up on 
every side to blossom once more on the Lithuanian plains were to be 
restored to the rightful sceptre of the Sobienskis and the Jagellons, at 
once fell and withered away. Then, from the Elbe to the Vistula all was 
disappointment and danger ; and when the day of strife came at length, 
when the sword was drawn from the scabbard, and the cannon rolled over 
the waters of the Niemen, then it was that the science of war, that the 
courage of the most experienced veteran, and the whole finished art of 
military tactics, collected by exhaustless resources, directed by the 
most consummate skill, and placed, as it were, under the genius of war 
himself, was at once swept away like stubble before the blast, and that 
rising storm of indignation, which was at first seen hanging like a dark and 

rtentous cloud behind the fires of Moscow, fearfully burst on the devoted 
instruments of a tyrant’s ambition. Even amid the snowy solitudes in 
which his matchless army, the flower of France and Europe, had perished, 
there was a shelter—a retreat—distant indeed and uncertain—to which 
the eyes of the exhausted legions might look for succour ; but for Napoleon 
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himself, there was no spot in all the continent of Europe, not one amid 
the nations subdued, enslaved, degraded, and ruined by him, to which 
he could appeal for sympathy or succour in his distress. The national 
feelings, the interests, the opinions, the affections, the moral judgments of 
mankind were all arrayed against him; he had broken the sanctity of 
treaties, he had violated his vows of gratitude, he had thrown of even the 
common duty of veracity ; and thus, to use Mr. Alison's words, 


“The time is to come, when the mo- 
ment of retribution arrives, when Na- 
poleon, hard pressed by the storms of 
winter and the arms of Russia, is to feel 
the bitterness of an ally’s defection, and 
when the perfidy of Tilsit is to be awfully 
avenged on the shores of the Beresina.”’ 

“To a dispassionate observer, it could 
not but be manifest, that, though the 
campaign to both parties had been deeply 
chequered with misfortune, it had in 
reality been far more calamitous to the 
French than te the allies: and that the 
power of Napoleon had received a shock 
ruder than any which it had yet received 
since his accession to the supreme au- 
thority. The Spanish armies, it is true, 
had been dispersed on the Ebro, the 
Somo-Sierra forced, Madrid taken, and 
the British, after a calamitous retreat, 
were driven to their ships; but the Peu- 
insula was still unsubdued, Saragossa was 
fortifying its bloodstained battlements, 
Catalonia was in arms, Valencia and An- 
dalusia recruiting their forces, Portugal 
was untouched, and the British troops, 
though ia diminished strength, still held 
the towers of Lisbon. No submission or 
subjugation had followed the irruption of 
three hundred thousand men into the 
Peninsula; driven from their capital, the 
Spaniards, like their ancestors in the 
Roman and Moorish wars, were preparing 
in the provinces to maintain a separate 
warfare, while the number of their for- 
tresses and chains of mountains, joined to 
the aid of England, promised them the 
means of prolonging a desperate resistance. 
And what had happened in the same cam- 
paign to the hitherto invincible arms of 
France? One whole corps (Dupont’s) 
had laid down its arms with unheard-of 
disgrace; another had capitulated, and 
surrendered a kingdom to purchase its 
retreat (Junot’s). Foiled in more than 
one provincial expedition, the imperial 
arms had been driven from the capital 
behind the Ebro, and only regained their 
lost ground by demanding Germany of its 
defenders, and exposing for the Peninsu- 
lar thrones the Rhine itself to invasion. 
The spell which held the world enchained 
had been broken, the dangerous secret 
had been disclosed that French armies 
could pass under the Caudine Forks. 
Already the effects of the discovery had 


become manifest. Europe had _ been 
shaken from one extremity to the other 
by the Peninsular disasters, and Austria, 
which held unmoved the desperate strife 
of Pultusk and Eylau, encouraged by the 
immission of the best French armies in 
the Peninsula, was preparing to renew the 
struggle on a scale of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. The movements in advance by 
Sir John Moore to Sahagan, his rapid 
subsequent retreat when surrounded by 
superior forces to Benevento, the skill 
with which he re-organised his shattered 
army at Lugo, and the firmness with 
which, disdaining every proposal for a 
capitulation, he boldly fronted the enemy 
at Corunna, and met a glorious death on 
the field of victory, are worthy of the 
highest veneration, and will for ever se- 
cure him a place in the temple of British 
heroes. Nor is it merely the fond par- 
tiality of national gratitude, often mis- 
taken or exaggerated in its opinions, which 
has secured this distinction. A calm 
consideration of the consequences of this 
campaign must, with all impartial ob- 
servers, lead to the same result. In the 
whole annals of the Revolutionary war, 
there is not to be found a single move- 
ment more ably conceived or attended 
with more important consequences. Le- 
velled against the vital line of the enemy’s 
communications, based on the principles 
which, unknown to the English general, 
Napoleon had so emphatically unfolded 
six months before in his secret despatch 
to Savary, it had literally paralysed every 
hostile army in Spain, snatched the 
Spanish monarchy from the verge of 
destruction, when its own resources were 
exhausted, and by drawing Napoleon 
himself, with his terrible legions, into the 
northern extremity of the Peninsula, it 
both gave time to the southern provinces 
to restore their armies and arm their for- 
tresses, and averted the war from Portugal 
till an opportunity of organising fresh 
mmeaus of resistance, within its frontiers, 
was afforded. But for this bold and weil 
conceived advance, Andalusia would have 
been overrun, Valencia taken, Saragossa 
subdued within a few weeks, and before 
the emperor was recalled from the theatre 
of Peninsula warfare by the Austrian 
armaments, he would have realised his 
favourite threat of planting the French 
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eagles upon the towers of Lisbon. These 
great results, however, were attended with 
proportional danger; Napoleon, with 
70,000 chosen troops, was rapidly sweeping 
round the audacious enemy who had thus in- 
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terrupted his designs, and but for the cele- 
rity and skill of the retreat to Astorga, 
the army which achieved them must have 
speedily been consigned to destruction.’’* 


Here Mr. Alison closes his page of approbation, and points out some 
errors which that accomplished and unfortunate commander committed, 
and which, had he survived the battle of Corunna, we are afraid, would 
have been severely visited on him at home. 


‘¢ But, if in these particulars the con- 
duct of Sir John Moore was worthy of 
unqualified admiration, there are others 
in which the impartial voice of history 
must deal out a different measure of eu- 
logism. Admitting that the celerity of the 
retreat to Astorga was unavoidable, and 
saved the army from destruction, where 
was the necessity of the subsequent forced 
marches to Lugo, when Napoleon had 
retired with his guards from the pursuit, 
in dreadful weather, attended as it was 
with ruinous effects upon the discipline 
and spirit of the troops? His ablest de- 
fenders admit that there were in the ma- 
gazines of Villa Franca and Lugo provi- 
sions for fourteen days consumption; and 
even if there had been nothing but the 
resources of the country to be had, sub- 
sequent events proved that they were 
sufficient for the maintenance of an army ; 
for the French found wherewithal to live 
on and advance through it, even when 
following in the rear of the British soldiers. 
There was no necessity for hurrying on 
from the danger of being turned in flank, 
for Ney’s corps were several days’ march 
behind Soult’s in the defile, and the 
rugged nature of the country rendered 
it totally impossible for his troops, worn 
out by a march of unexampled hardship 
and rapidity from Madrid, to attempt any 
threatening movement against the Bri- 
tish flank. Every thing, then, counselled 
order and deliberation in the retreating 
columns, and the nature of the road 
through which they passed, consisting of 
an ascent several leagues in length, up 
a bare slope, followed by tremendous 
passes, continuing for several days’ jour- 
ney, shut in on every side by steep or 
forest-clad mountains, offered the most 
favourable opportunities for stopping, by 
a vigorous resistance on the part of the 
rear-guard, the active pursuit of the 
enemy. The rapid restoration of disci- 
pline and order, when battle was offered 
at Lugo, the issue of the fight at Co- 
runna, leave no room for doubt as to 
what would have been the result of such 


a conflict; and the example of Moreau’s 
retreat through the Black Forest in 1796 
was not required to show how effectually 
such a fierce aspect, on the part of the 
retiring force, saves the blood and secures 
the safety of the remainder of the army. 
The luminous fact, that the losses sus- 
tained by the rear guard when they ar- 
rived at Corunna, notwithstanding all the 
combats they had undergone, were less 
than those of any other divisions of equal 
number in the army, affords a decisive 
proof how much would have been gained 
upon the whole, by fighting at an earlier 
period, when the strength and discipline 
of the army was still comparatively un- 
broken. But most of all, the step adopt- 
ed by Sir David Baird, though a most 
gallant officer, in unison with Sir John 
Moore, in counselling the British Govern- 
ment, instead of sending out strong re- 
inforcements which they projected and 
had in preparation to Gallicia, to for- 
ward empty transports to bring away the 
troops, appears to have been unhappy in 
its consequences. These despatches were 
sent off in the course of December, and 
they were not acted upon by the British 
Government without the most severe re- 
gret; but at this distance from the scene 
of action, they had no alternative but 
acquiescence. But for this fatal step the 
English army, upon their retreat on the 
sea coast, would have found, instead of 
transports to bring them off, thirteen 
thousand fresh troops, sufficient to have 
enabled them to hold out these impor- 
tant fortresses against the enemy, and 
possibly take a bloody revenge on their 
pursuers. Ney and Soult would have 
been retained in Gallicia by the pre- 
sence of 30,000 men, intrenched in for- 
tified sea ports on its coast. The in- 
cursion of Soult to Oporto would have 
been prevented, the battle of Talavera 
have proved a decisive victory, and the 
march of Wellington to the Alberche, un- 
menaced by the descent of Soult, Ney, 
and Mortier in his rear, would have led 
him in triumph on Madrid. If the Bri- 





* Napoleon subsequently said at St. Helena, that nothing but the talents and 


firmness of Sir John Moore saved his army from destruction, v. O’Meara, i. 55. 
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tish could not have maintained their 
ground behind the strong battlements of 
Ferrol, or the weaker fortifications of Co- 
runna, that might have afforded a good 
reason for bringing the troops round to 
Lisbon or Cadiz; but it was none for 
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setting sail to England with the whole 
expedition, abandoning the contest and 
the Peninsula as hopeless, when the 
South was still unsubdued, and leaving 
ten thousand English soldiers still in Por- 





tugal to their fate.’’ 


For this feeling of despondence or distrust in the resources of their own 
courage and military character, which acted so fatally on the first scene of 
our campaigns in the Peninsula, Mr. Alison very justly accounts, partly by 
the nature of our former transient expeditions against Sugar Islands and Co- 
lonies, when our soldiers looked not to their guns and bayonets, but to their 
ships, as their ultimate refuge ; while the English nation itself was igno- 
rant of the effects of invincible tenacity of purpose in public under- 
takings, and regarded the strength of the State, perhaps ever since the 
days of Wolfe, as consisting almost entirely in its naval power. We all 
remember Lord Chatham's declaration,—‘* That the list of our own ge- 
nerals, made him tremble.’ Again, this error, for such it proved emi- 
nently to be, was enhanced in the case of Sir John Moore by his con- 
nexion with the opposition party,—by whom the military strength of Eng- 
land had been always underrated, the system of continental alliances and 
operations discouraged, and the power and talents of the French Em- 
peror almost extolled to a degree, that would seem to make resistance 
hopeless or desperate. ‘Then again, when he looked to his allies, nothing 
could equal the boasting exaggerations of the Spaniards, but their pusil- 
lanimity and disorganisation. Thus despairing of any effectual assistance 
from his allies, forming a too unequal estimate of his own and his enemy's 
strength, and at the head of a force far too inferior in numbers to act with 
any effect against the numerous and highly disciplined armies of the 
French, Sir John Moore was content to relinquish the unequal contest, 
securing his own honour and the safety of the troops committed to his 
charge. We shall now finish with one more extract from a passage which 
closes Mr. Alison's volume on the character of these rival forces. 


‘¢ The peculiar character of the British 
and foreign troops had already clearly 
manifested itself in the course of this 


liarity of race, or the animating in- 
fluence of a free constitution and a long 
train of historic glory. But in other 





brief but active campaign. In every 
regular engagement from first to last, the 
English had proved successful. They 
had trampled equally over the conscripts 
of Junot and the imperial guards of Bes- 
sieres ; the heroes of Austerlitz and Fried- 
land had sank and quailed beneath the 
British steel. Considering how inexpe- 
rienced almost all the English regi- 
ments were, and that most of the 
troops engaged at Vimiero and Co- 
runna, then saw a shot fired for the first 
time in anger, these successes were ex- 
tremely remarkable, achieved as they 
were sometimes over veteran troops of 
the enemy, always over those who had 
the discipline and experience gained by 
fifteen years of victory, to direct their 
organization and animate their spirits. 
They point evidently to what subsequent 
experience so clearly verified; a greater 
degree of courage at the decisive moment, 
arising either from some inherent pecu- 


respects the superiority of the enemy was 
manifest, and all the good effects of 
achieved victory were liable to be lost on 
the English army by the want of due dis- 
cipline and docility of the troops, or of 
remissness and inexperience on the part 
of the officers. Place them in a fair field 
in front of the enemy, and both would 
honourably discharge their duty ; but ex- 
pose them to the fatigues of a campaign, 
subject them to the frozen snow or the 
dripping bivouac, require them to recede 
before the enemy, and bear the galling 
reproaches of a pursuer or ally, in ex- 
pectation of the time when the proper 
season for action arrived, and it was evi- 
dent they had still much to learn in the 
military art. Above all, intoxication— 
the inherent national vice—too often 
loosened the bonds of discipline, and ex- 
posed the army to the most serious dis- 
asters. These disorders explain the ca- 
lamities of Sir John Moore’s retreat, and 
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go far to render blameless his gloomy 
presentiments as to the issue of the 
campaign. In sobriety, durable activity, 
perseveranee under fatigue, care of their 
horses, versatility of talent, and cheer- 
fulness in disaster, the French were evi- 
dently and painfully the superiors of their 
undaunted rivals. The British army 
could never, in the same time and with 
the same order, have made Napoleon’s 
march from Madrid to Astorga. Such 
were the varied excellencies of the two 
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armies, who were destined in six succes- 
sive campaigns to emulate each other’s 
victories, and show each other’s de- 
fects. And such the aspect of the war, 
when Great Britain, throwing off the un- 
worthy timidity of former years, first de- 
scended as a principal into the fight, and 
Wellington, alternately the Fabius and 
Marcellus of the contest, prepared in the 
fields, illustrated by a former Scipio, the 
triumphs of a second Zama.’’ 


We cannot now in conclusion withhold some most judicious observa- 
tions of our author on that spirit of centralization which seems gradually 
entering into all our institutions, and usurping the place of the old local 
influences and constitutional feeling and spirit of the country. 


“¢ Centralization in such a state of pub- 
lic feeling (i. ec. a corrupt one) is the 
great enemy which freedom has to dread, 
because it is the one which addresses 
itself to the principles which possess the 
most durable sway over the human 
heart. More than military force or anar- 
chical misrule, it has in every age been 
the grave of real liberty. If such a 
withering system is attempted in the 
healthful state of the body politic, that 
is, where property and education are the 
ruling, and numbers and popular zeal 
the controlling power, it will always ex- 
perience from the natural jealousy of Go- 
vernment on the part of all who do not 
participate in its advantages, the most 
decided opposition, and, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, is not likely to 
meet with any considerable success. But 
the case is widely different when the de- 
mocratic rulers are themselves in power. 
Centralization then goes on at the gallop, 
and for a very obvious reason, that both 
the necessities of Government, the in- 
ter. sts of its democratic supporters, and 
the experienced evils of the popular elec- 
tion of public functionaries, concur in 
recommending it. The executive being 
erected on the ruins of, or against the 
wishes of the holders of property, has 
nothing to expect from their support, and 
therefore is fain to extend its influence, 
and provide for its numerous needy fol- 
lowers, by the multiplication of officers, 
all in the appointment of the central 
government. The popular leaders, hoping 
to profit largely by this accumulation of 
official patronage in the hands of their 
chiefs, not only in no ways oppose, but 
give their most cordial support to the 
same system. While the great mass of 
the people, disgusted with the weak or 
corrupt administration of the municipal 
or local functionaries, who owed their 
elevation to popular election, rapidly and 
inevitably glide into the opinion, that no 


mode of appointment can be so bad as that 
under the evils of which they are now 
suffering, and that a practically good 
government can never be attained till the 
disposal of all offices of any importance 
is vested in the executive authority. 
Thus all classes, though for very different 
reasons, concur in supporting the system 
of centralization; a system nevertheless 
which, though doubtless often productive 
of improvements in the outset, in prac- 
tical administration and local government 
is the most formidable enemy in the end 
which the cause of freedom has to combat, 
and against which therefore it behoves its 
real friends in an especial manner to be 
on their guard. The anarchy which is 
the first effect of democratic ascendancy, 
necessarily and rapidly terminates in mi- 
litary despotism. That despotism itself, 
from its brutality and violence, cannot in 
any well-informed state, be of long in- 
durance; but the irresistible sway of a 
centralized government, established by a 
democratic executive, and sustained by 
the aid of selfish support from the popular 
party, may finally crush the spirit and 
extinguish all the blessings of freedom, 
by removing all the practical evils which 
preceding convulsions had occasioned, 
enlisting alike the friends of order and 
the partizans of democracy in its ranks, 
and engaging the most influential portion 
of the people, by interested motives, in its 
support. It was neither the vengeance of 
Marius, nor the proscriptions of Sylla, 
neither the constancy of Pompey, nor the 
genius of Cesar, which finally prostrated 
the liberties of Rome; it was the cen- 
tralized government of Augustus which 
framed the chains which could never be 
shaken off. There is the ultimate and 
deadly foe to freedom ; there the enemy 
ever ready to break in and reap the lost 
spoils of the discord and infatuation of 
others. And wherever such a centralized 
system has grown up in an old established 
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state after a severe course of democratic 
suffering, it is not going too far to assert, 
that the cause of freedom is utterly hope- 
less, and that the seeds of Death are 
implanted in the community.* It is in 
these predisposing circumstances that we 
must look for the real causes, nut merely 
of the despotism of Napoleon, but of the 
ready reception which it met with from 
all classes, and the alacrity with which 
the fervent passions of democracy were 
converted at once into the debasing ser- 
vility of Asiatic despotism. The repub- 
lican writers fall into the most palpable 
error when they accuse that great man of 
having overturned the principles of the 
revolution, and of being the real cause 
of its terminating in the establishment 
of arbitrary power. So far from it, he 
worked out these principles to their na- 
tural and unavoidable result. He did no 
more than reap the harvest from the crop 
which had been sown by other and very 
different hands. The real authors of the 
despotism of Napoleon, were those who 
overturned the monarchy of Louis. It 
was Sieyes and Mirabeau and the exalted 
spirits of the Constituent Assembly who 
set in motion the chain of causes and 
effects, which necessarily, in their final 
result, induced the chains of the empire. 
Doubtless Napoleon availed himself with 
great skill of the extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances, which had thus in 
a manner presented despotism to his 
grasp. The leading principles of his go- 
vernment, as Me.de Stael has well observed, 
were to respect strenuously the interests 
which the revolution had created ; to turn 
its passions into the career of military 
conquest or civil ambition; to open the 
career of success alike to all who deserved 
it, and to govern public opinion by a 
skilful use of the influence of the press. 
No maxims more likely to govern an active, 
energetic, and corrupted people could pos- 
sibly have been devised; but still they 
would have failed in producing the desired 


effect, and the attempt to enslave France- 


would have proved abortive, even in his 
able hands, if success had not been ren- 
dered certain by the madness and guilt 
which preceded him. And in executing 
the mission on which he firmly believed 
he was sent, to close the wounds and put 
a stop to the horrors of the revolution, 
we are not to imagine that he was to 
blame, so far at least as his domestic 
government was concerned. On the con- 
trary, he took the only measures which 
remained practicable to restrain its ex- 
cesses, or put a period to its sufferings; 
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and subsequent experience has abun- 
dantly proved that every government 
which was founded on any other princi- 
ples, or practically gave the people any 
share of that power for which they had so 
passionately contended, involved in itself 
the seeds of its speedy destruction. And 
although nothing can be more certain 
than that centralization is the ultimate 
extinguisher of freedom, and the insidious 
foe which, elevated in its triumph, is 
finally destructive of its principles, yet it 
is not, in such a state of society as France 
was in the time of Napoleon, to be re- 
garded as an evil, which it was the duty 
of a real patriot to resist. As long indeed 
as the real elements of freedom exist in a 
state, that is, as long as the higher and 
middling classes retain their public spirit 
and their possessions, it is impossible that 
public jealousy can be too strongly aroused 
on this subject, or that it can be too 
strongly impressed upon the people. That 
if all the interests of the state are cen- 
tered in the hands of the executive, be it 
monarchical or democratic, the extinction 
not only of the rights but of the spirit of 
freedom is at hand, and nothing remains 
to the state but an old age of decrepitude 
and decline. But if the people would 
shun these evils, they must pause in the 
threshold of their career, and avoid the 
destruction of those classes, inferior to the 
throne though superior to themselves, 
whose influence forms an essential ingre- 
dient in the composition of public free- 
dom. The English did so—the rights of 
the middling classes, the church, and the 
aristocracy survived the triumphs of Crom- 
well, and in consequence, 200 years of 
liberty have been enjoyed by the British 
nation. The French did not do so—the 
church, the middling ranks, and the aris- 
tocracy were utterly destroyed during the 
fervour of the revolution, and in conse- 
quence, notwithstanding all their suffer- 
ings since that time, they have not en- 
joyed one hour of real freedom. Many 
struggles have ensued and may ensue for 
the possession of supreme power; many 
revolutions of the palace have shaken and 
may hereafter shake the fabric of their 
society, but no attempt has been made or 
will be made to limit the power of the 
executive, or extend the liberty of the 
people, The centralized, despotic govern- 
ment of Napoleon still remains untouch- 
ed: the question with all parties is not 
whether its powers shall be restrained, 
but who shall direct them? The more 
popular and democratic the faction is 
whieh gains the ascendancy, the more 





* Mr. Allison has given us in a note an interesting extract from Tocqueville on 
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formidable does the action of the state 
machine become, because the weaker is 
the counteracting force which is to re- 
strain its motions. If the extreme demo- 
cratic party were to succeed to power, 
the force of the centralized government, 
based on the support of the people, would 
in a short time become well nigh insup- 
portable. In the triumphs which they 
achieved and the crimes which they com- 
mitted, the early revolutionists poured the 
poison which ever proves fatal to freedom 
through the veins of their country: with 
their own hands they dug the grave of its 
liberty ; nothing remained to their descen- 
dants but to lie down and to receive their 
doom. When this last deplorable effect 
has taken place, it becomes the duty of 
the patriot no longer to resist the cen- 
tralizing system, but to support it, as the 
only species of administration under which, 
since freedom is unattainable, the minor 
advantage of a tranquil despotism can be 
attained. 

‘It was a rule in one of the republics 
of antiquity that no public monument 
should be voted to any person who had been 
engaged in the administration of affairs 
till ten years after his death, in order 
that the ultimate effect of his measures, 
whether for good or for evil, should be first 
fully developed. Judging by this prin- 
ciple, to how few characters in the French 
revolution will the friends of freedom, in 
future times, rear a mausoleum! To how 
many will the abettors of arbitrary power, 
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if their real opinions could be divulged, be 
inclined to erect statues! Looking for- 
ward for the short period of only eighteen 
years, not a month in the life-time of a 
nation, and seeing in the servility and 
sycophancy of the empire the necessary 
effects of the vehemence and injustice 
of the Constituent Assembly, what opi- 
nions are we to form of the self-styled 
patriots and philosophers of the day, 
who thus in so short a time blasted the 
prosperity and withered the destiny of 
their country ? Who are the real friends 
of freedom? Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, 
who by combating the ambition of demo- 
cracy and coercing its extravagance in 
this country, have bequeathed to their 
descendants the glorious and enduring 
fabric of British liberty ; or Mirabeau and 
Danton, who by achieving for its votaries 
a bloody triumph on the banks of the 
Seine, plunged their children and all suc- 
ceeding ages into the inextricable fetters 
of a centralized despotism? It is fitting, 
doubtless, that youth should rejoice; but 
it is fitting also that manhood should be 
prosperous, and old age contented; and 
the seducers, whether of individuals or 
nations, are little to be commended ; who, 
taking advantage of the passion of early 
years, or the simplicity of inexperience, 
precipitate their victims into a course of 
iniquity, and lead them through a few 
months of vicious indulgence or delirious 
excitement, to a life of suffering, and an 
old age of contempt.’’ 





Mr. Ursan, Deal. 

IN your Magazine for February, p. 
146, is quoted Regnard’s curious in- 
scription commemorative of his travels. 
This was in 1681. Perhaps your 
readers may be gratified by seeing one 
written by the late Earl Macartney in 
1794, of the same nature and in part 
borrowed from it. This is engraved 
on the gate of Lissenoure Castle, 
county of Antrim, Ireland. 


‘« Sub Libertate Quieti. 

Hos avitos agros, has sdes auctas et 

ornatas 

D. D. D. 
GrorGius Comes de MACARTNEY, Vice 
Comes de Dervoch, Baro de Lissenoure, 
ordinis regii et perantiqui Aquile Albee, 
necnon ordinis prehonorabilis de Balneo 
Eques; Regi a secretioribus conciliis 
utriusq: regni, Hujusce comitatus Rotu- 
lorum custos, et militum provincialium 
Prefectus, in patriam redux anno salutis 
1794.” 

2 


“ Nosmet Erin genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 

Hausimus, Europeq: plagas prope visimus 
omnes, 

Nec latuit Regio primum patefacta Columbo ; 

Sinarum licuit dextrum tetigisse Tyranni, 

Tartaricos montes, magnum et transcendere 
murum 

Turbideq: impaviditentavimus alta Pe-che-le, 

Hactenus Europe nullis sulcata carinis : 

Casibus et variis acti terraq: marique, 

Sistimus hic tandem, atq: Lares veneramur 
avorum.” 





In Wrexham churchyard there is 
also an Epitaph on Elisha Yale, of a 
somewhat similar turn: these are the 
first three lines :— 


‘* Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he lived and thrived; at Lon- 
don dead.”’ 


He had been Governor of Madras, and 
died in 1721. 


Yours, &c. M. P. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 4. 

THE length to which my former 
communication extended, the near ap- 
proach of your time of publication, 
my desire to act on the excitement of 
the moment, and not, as I had done 
before, fall into indolence and dislike 
of publicity, prevented me from ex- 
plaining fully and in historical order 
respecting Coleridge and the Morning 
Post, in reply to Mr. Gillman’s book, 
which reached me only late on the 
Thursday night preceding the Satur- 
day, the day I delivered my papers to 
you at your office. Mr. Gillman 
says,— 

‘** Soon after his return from Germany, 
Coleridge was engaged by the proprietors 
of the Morning Post to undertake the 
literary department of that journal, &c. 
As contributors, the editor had also the 
assistance of Mr. ‘Vordsworth, Mr. 
Southey, and Mr. Lamb. Mr. Southey, 
with powers best suited to such employ- 
ment, was the largest contributor,’’ &c. 


Southey never wrote a line of prose 
for the Morning Post; nor, 1 think, 
either of prose or verse for the Cou- 
rier. He contributed freely pieces of 
poetry on a small salary. Words- 
worth contributed some political son- 
nets, without pecuniary reward; but 
he never wrote a line of prose for the 
Morning Post. To the Courier, years 
afterwards, he sent some extracts from 
his then unpublished pamphlet on the 
Cintra Convention, still without re- 
compense of any kind. Wordsworth 
was at that time little known to 
the public: but as for good Charles 
Lamb, I never could make any thing 
of his writings. Coleridge often and 
repeatedly pressed me to settle him on 
a salary, and often and repeatedly did 
[ try; but it would not do. Of poli- 
tics he knew nothing; they were out 
of his line of reading and thought; 
and his drollery was vapid, when 
given in short paragraphs fit for a 
newspaper: yet he has produced some 
agreeable books, possessing a tone of 
humour and kind feeling, in a quaint 
style, which it is amusing to read, 
and cheering to remember. Such is 
my account of Mr. Gillman’s combi- 
nation of the able literary men whom 
Coleridge brought to co-operate with 
him in the Morning Post, and who 
made the fortune of that paper. They 
were all his personal friends. But to 
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revert to Coleridge’s own writings, 
which I would have quoted in my 
former communication had not time 
pressed. 

In his Literary Biography, page 207, 
he says,— 

** Soon after my return from Germany, 
I was solicited to undertake the literary 
and political department of the Morning 
Post ; and I acceded to the proposal on the 
condition that the paper should thence- 
forward be conducted on certain fixed and 
announced principles, and that I should be 
neither obliged or requested to deviate 
from them in favour of any party or any 
event. In consequence, that journal be- 
came, and for many years continued, 
anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a very 
qualified approbation of the opposition, 
and with far greater earnestess and ‘ zeal 
both anti-Jacobin and anti-Gallican.’’’ 
[Here come observations on Pitt’s policy, 
after which Coleridge continues.] ‘* Be 
that as it may, I am persuaded that the 
Morning Post proved a far more useful 
ally to the Government, in its most im- 
portant objects, in consequence of its 
being generally considered as moderately 
anti-ministerial, than if it had been the 
avowed eulogist of Mr. Pitt. The few 
whose curiosity or fancy should lead them 
to turn over the journals of that date 
may find a small proof of this in the 
frequent charges made by the Morning 
Chronicle that such and such essays, or 
leading paragraphs, had been sent from 
the Treasury. The rapid and unusual 
increase in the sale of the Morning Post 
is a sufficient pledge that genuine impar- 
tiality, with a respectable portion of lite- 
rary talent, will secure the success of a 
newspaper, without the aid of party or 
ministerial patronage. But by impar- 
tiality, I mean an honest and enlightened 
adherence to a code of intelligible prin- 
ciples previously announced and faithfully 
referred to in support of every judgment 
on men and events; not indiscriminate 
abuse—not the indulgence of an editor’s 
own malignant passions ; and still less, if 
that be possible, a determination to make 
money, by flattering the envy and cupidi- 
ty, the vindictive restlessness and self- 
conceit of the half-witted vulgar: a de- 
termination almost fiendish, but which, 
I have been informed, has been boast- 
fully avowed by one man the most noto- 
rious of these mob sycophants. From 
the commencement of the Addington ad- 
ministration to the present day, whatever 
I have written in the Morning Post, or 
(after that paper was transferred to other 
proprietors) in the Courier, has been in 
defence or furtherance of the measures of 
Government. 
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‘ Things of this nature scarce survive the 
night 
That gives them birth; they perish in the 


sight ; 
Cast by so far from after life, that there 
Can scarcely aught be said but that they 
were.” 
CartwriGut’s Prologue to the 
Royal Stave. 


‘* Yet in these labours I employed, 
and, in the belief of partial friends, wasted, 
the prime and manhood of my intellect. 
Most assuredly they added nothing to my 
fortune or my reputation. The industry 
of the week supplied the necessities of 
the week. From Government or the 
friends of Government, I not only never 
received remuneration, or even expected 
it, but I was never honoured with a single 
acknowledgment or expression of satis- 
faction.”’ ; 

*« From Government, or the friends 
of Government !’’ Why, Coleridge 
was attacking Pitt and Lord Grenville 
in 1800, who were at the head of the 
Government. In 180], when the Ad- 
dingtons came into power, he wrote 
little or nothing in the Morning Post: 
in the autumn of 1802 he wrote one 
or two able essays against Bonaparte 
in relation to the Peace of Amiens, 
and he published in that paper, at that 
time, a letter or two to Judge Fletcher. 
The substance, if not the entire of 
those papers, may be found in the 
edition of “‘ the Friend,” in three vo- 
lumes. At that time the newspaper 
press generally condemned the conduct 
of Bonaparte in the severest manner ; 
and no part of it more severely than 
the Morning Post, by my own writings. 
Cobbett attacked Fox for going to Paris 
to bow his grey hairs at the feet of the 
enemy of his country and of the liber- 
ties of mankind ; but the Morning Post 
was the most distinguished on this 
subject, and the increase of its circu- 
lation was great. The qualified oppo- 
sition to Government was not given 
to Pitt’s ministry, but to Addington’s, 
To Pitt the Morning Post was always, 
in my time, decidedly opposed. I 
supported Addington against Bona- 
parte, during the peace of Amiens, 
with all my power; and in the sum- 
mer of 1803 Mr. Estcourt came to me 
with a message of thanks from the 
prime minister Mr. Addington, offer- 
ing any thing I wished. I declined 
the offer. The particulars of this affair 
are curious, important and honourable 
to all parties. -It was not till the 


summer of 1804, a year after 1 had 
finally left the Morning Post, that, in 
the Courier, I supported Pitt against 
Bonaparte, on the same grounds I had 
supported Mr. Addington, Pitt having 
become again prime minister, to pro- 
tect Lord Melville against the fifth 
clause. Coleridge confuses things. 
The qualified support of the ministry 
he alludes to, applies wholly to the 
Courier, which continued for many 
years to pursue that course, till I found 
my interference embarrassed Mr. 
Street, the editor and half proprietor, 
long after Pitt’s death. 

As I stated in my former communi- 
cation, Coleridge’s aim in the above 
passages of the Literary Biography 
was evidently to put forth an excuse 
to his friends for his idleness, and to 
found a claim on Government for an 
appointment. The above passages 
from his own writingsso fully shew 
this, it is unnecessary to appeal fur- 
ther. When the book appeared, I was 
extremely angry, and went to him at 
Mr. Gillman’s, where I too warmly 
reproached him. The reputation of 
having made the fortunes of the Morn- 
ing Post and Courier—that I would 
have readily conceded to him; but I 
could not admit that for what he had 
done he was not amply rewarded. 
Had he said he wrote for the Morning 
Post and Courier, but his income, 
though one of the best salaries in those 
days, was small—to that I would not 
have objected ; but toassert both that 
he made the fortunes of those papers, 
and was inadequately paid—that I 
could not pass over; as the unavoid- 
able inference was, that he who made 
my fortune was living in Mr. Gillman’s 
garret, while 1 was riding in my car- 
riage. But after comingjhomeand writ- 
ing an angry letter to Coleridge—be- 
fore [had finished it, indeed—I thought 
it would be unkind to deprive him of his 
excuse to his friends and his chance of 
an appointment from Government by 
a public exposure. I happened to meet 
Southey at the time, and complained 
to him; but he turned his back anda 
deaf ear to me, unwilling to give an 
opinion. I disliked the publicity and 
town talk I should have made had I 
published in the Courier on the sub- 


. ject, and I dropped it. 


But now comes Mr. Henry Coleridge, 
the nephew of the poet, who publishes 
the remains of that eminent person, 
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and seals by his mistatements the as- 
sertions of his uncle, of which I had 
complained. In the Table Talk, vol. 
i. page 173, he makes Coleridge say, 
*‘T raised the sale of the Morning 
Post from an inconsiderable number 
to 7,000 a day in the course of one 
year.” This was magic indeed! I 
began the management of the Morning 
Post in the autumn of 1795, when its 
sale was only 350 per day. In the 
spring of 1797 it was 1,000 per day ; 
before Coleridge returned from Ger- 
many it was upwards of 2,000 per 
day.* The Morning Herald and the 
Times had been the leading papers: 
they were then much neglected, and 
the Morning Post, by vigilance and 
activity, threw them both into the 
back ground. It took a strong part 
against Bonaparte during the Peace of 
Amiens: that was popular, and raised 
the paper rapidly, till its permanent 
circulation was, in August 1803, 4,500, 
while no other morning journal sold 
so much as 3,000. Good writing is 
valuable to a newspaper; but not 
nearly so valuable as early informa- 
tion, communicated with good sense. 
The “‘ Table Talk,”’ vol. ii. page 49, 
says, ‘‘ Fox and Pitt constantly played 
into each other’s hands. Mr. Stuart 
of the Courier, a very knowing person, 
soon found out the gross lies and im- 
postures of that club (‘ The Friends 
of the People” associated for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, at the head of which 
was the present Earl Grey) “as to its 
members, and told Foxso.’”’ Iwas the 
secretary to that society ; but I never 
spoke to Mr. Fox but once, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, when 
Mr. Sheridan called him out of the 
House that I might personally com- 
municate to him some agreeable infor- 
mation, and I never in any way cor- 
responded with him. But, that I 
should communicate to Mr. Fox the 
lies and impostures of that club re- 
specting its numbers? Some Whig 
peers, and a score, at least, of Whig 
members of the House of Commons, 
belonged to that club. They were the 





* It may be mentioned that the number 
was raised to the extent of six or seven 
hundred by the conjunction of the Gazet- 
teer and Telegraph morning papers, which 
2 eoinen and united to the Morning 
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intimate associates of Mr. Fox, who 
would scarcely pass by them to listen 
to me : besides, the proceedings of that 
society, and a full list of the names of 
all its members, were published in the 
newspapers. This nonsense I would 
not have noticed but for the character 
given me of being ‘‘a very knowing 
person,” a phrase at all times of an 
equivocal nature ; but under the cir- 
cumstances of Coleridge’s connexion 
with me, and the inferences unavoida- 
ble from his representations of my 
having profited so largely by his ser- 
vices while I left him to starve ina 
garret, have an effect highly to my 
disadvantage. Add to these things, 
Mr. Gillman’s assertion that I did not 
disclose to Mr. Canning’s inquiries 
that Coleridge reported a_ brilliant 
speech of Pitt’s, and any future writer 
giving an account of Coleridge’s life 
would be justified in representing me 
as a selfish, ungrateful, unworthy per- 
son. It is true I know Mr. Henry 
Coleridge and Mr. Gillman have been 
misled by Coleridge, who made such 
representations for the purposes above 
stated. But why did they not apply 
to me? Evidently they thought I 
would not speak the truth, so deeply 
had Coleridge impressed their minds 
with his representations. 1 furnished 
Mr. Henry Coleridge with abundance 
of facts ; and when I pressed him to 
shew I had been liberal to Coleridge 
with my purse, he politely an- 
swered, if my object was money, I 
should apply to Mr. Green the execu- 
tor of Coleridge’s will! This as- 
tonished me. 1 never supposed Cole- 
ridge left any property: how could J? 
Till within the last year or two of his 
life he had applied to me many sum- 
mers for 301. each time to enable him 
to go to the sea side, and I invariably 
gave it. This, after 1 had long retired 
from all newspapers. I told Mr. Gill- 
man too J had made out extracts from 
Coleridge’s letters, which placed my 
conduct in its true light; but Mr. 
Gillman seemed indifferent about them, 
andIdidnotsendthem. Allwho came 
within the same atmosphere with Cole- 
ridge seemed tohave the same opinions. 
But now let the letters which follow, 
and those which appeared in your pre- 
ceding number, Mr. Urban, settle the 
dispute. Of Coleridge in the Morn- 
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ing Post I have fully spoken. In the 
Courier Mr. Street the editor, (a gen- 
tleman of the quickest perception and 
best taste in finding a piece of news 
for the leading paragraph with which 
to begin the paper, if but from the 
shipping list or police reports, while 
others said or shew’d ‘there is no 
news to day,’’) did not require or en- 
courage his services. When I had 
put myself to great expense and trou- 
ble in furnishing stamps and paper for 
“the Friend,” and was advancing 
Coleridgesums of money—then, know- 
ing how much | esteemed his writings, 
he sent to the Courier some essays as 
a return for my kindness. Words- 
worth, too, wrote some powerful es- 
says in the Courier on the Portuguese 
and Spanish wars about thirty years 
ago. But this he did to assist Cole- 
ridge. So little did Street regard 
Coleridge’s writings, —fearful that 
Street might think I took too much 
upon me in recommending a salary to 
Coleridge—I desired him to apply to 
Street as from himself, not from me; 
and that I would approve whatever 
Street arranged with him. This is 
proved by the letters. An engage- 
ment was in consequence formed with 
Coleridge, who attended punctually, 
and wrote every forenoon, during some 
weeks in the spring, and complained 
to me repeatedly that his writings 
were not inserted. I told him to have 
patience; that at present the paper 
was so filled with debates and ad- 
vertisements, there was no room ; but 
that when Parliament rose, there would 
be abundant space to enable him to 
compensate as well for his present as 
his future salary. When Parliament 
rose, Coleridge disappeared. I expected 
this. In short, Coleridge never could 
write any thing that was required of him, 
instantly, as for a daily newspaper. The 
sense of compulsion disarmed hin— 
laid him prostrate. And yet he has 
persuaded his friends he made the for- 
tunes of the Morning Post and the 
Courier, the two most successful jour- 
nals of their day. 


Copies oF Lerrers rrom Mr, 
CoLeripGeE to Mr. Sruarr. 
Friday night, 
May, 1807. 
Tam much affected at this moment 
by the reiterated proofs of your (in 


Dear Stuart, 


my experience unexampled) kindness 
tome. But I should sink for ever in 
my own mind, if 1 did not deliver 
under my own hands to you, what I 
have not failed to declare to others, 
namely, that any services I may have 
performed for you, were greatly over- 
paid at the moment; that the whole 
of the money I owe you is morally as 
well as nominally, atrue debt. Deeply 
indeed am I convinced, that you al- 
ways, from personal kindness, over- 
rated the very little which my own 
defects and the harass of domestic 
misery permitted me todo. If I were 
on my death-bed, J should say, that, 
with regard to your paper, what I did 
must certainly have been of little effect, 
and not improbably of none. The only 
connexion I feel with you as arising 
from myself is, that I have had from 
the first a sincere affection for you, 
(increased by, no doubt, but) by no 
means grounded on my gratitude to 
you. I should be glad to believe, that 
there were two on earth as warmly 
and unmixedly attached to you. Ex- 
cuse me, my dear Sir: I know this is 
oppressive to you ; but I feel it a duty, 
that I dare not resist, to declare under 
my own hand to you, what (I trust) 
I never have been, never shall be, 
backward in declaring to others, the 
true nature of your kindness to me, 
and of our connexion in general. As 
to the money, I have a cheerful confi- 
dence that within the time I stated, I 
shall have repaid it ; but God in heaven 
knows, I would never repay it, if 1] 
could suspect myself, that the repay- 
ment would in the least degree lessen 
my sense of obligation to you. I beg 
you will keep this letter, and having 
requested that, I shall be silent on this 
subject for the future. With regard 
to Wordsworth’s affair, I have in vain 
racked my recollections. I can recol- 
lect nothing (indeed even of a tour, I 
cannot recal a single image or con- 
versation of the first week or more). 
I can only therefore wonder how it 
could be possible for me, receiving 
money from you, as I did, on my own 
account, to apply to you for 80l. for 
Wordsworth, when he only wished 
and received 60/. It now dawns on 
my memory, that you sent 80/. on one 
account, but by what mistake (for I 
cannot, cannot, degrade myself so far 
as to talk of motive) I could have com- 
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mingled a debt of my own with Words- 
worth’s, unknown to him or to you, 
is an absolute puzzle to me. I even 
imagine, that I recollect that W. had 
601. for this tour, and that 20/. were 
left for Grasmere purposes. Perhaps 
your letters (the greater number of 
which are extant) may clear it up. 
In itself it is not of the least pecuniary 
consequence, at present, whether I 
owe it to Wordsworth or W. to me, 
but it will teach me a lesson worth 
more than 20l. never to receive or 
give money without taking a memo- 
randum of it. 

As to yourself there is not the dim- 
mest probability that you could be 
wrong; many causes of confusion 
might have place between me and 
Wordsworth, but no reason is assign- 
able for your mistaking 80/. for 601. 
When I brought the draft, I had no 
suspicion of having any concern on 
my own account in the business, no 
more than if you had desired me to 
take 100 guineas and pay 60/. to 
Sir G. Beaumont, so blank and naked 
was my mind at that time; which 1 
say more as a confession than as a 
justification. 

When your attention is open to it, 
in the course of three months, I shall 
avail myself of your opinion and ad- 
vice as to my Play. If I had seen 
half as much of the theatre as you 
have, I should have confidence in my 
own judgment, and I need not say 
therefore that 1 have great confidence 
in yours. Asto Mr. Sheridan, I should 
feel more for an indifferent person 
than for myself; and I grossly deceive 
myself, if self has any share in my 
feelings. But to have desired a young 
man struggling for bread to write a 
tragedy at 23; to have heard from 
him an unfeigned acknowledgment 
of his unfitness; to have encouraged 
him by promises of assistance of ad- 
vice; to have received the play with a 
letter submitting it blankly to his 
alterations, omissions, additions, as if 
it had been his own MS. yet still 
expressing the author’s acknowledg- 
ment that it was not likely to suit the 
stage, and that a repulse would create 
no disappointment ; nay, that he would 
even consider himself amply rewarded, 
if only Mr. Sheridan would instruct 
him as to the reasons of its unsuitable- 
ness:—then to utterly neglect this 
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young man, to return no answer to his 
letter soliciting the remission of his 
copy, (N.B. All this I had forgiven, 
and attributed to Mr. Sheridan’s gene- 
ral character, and complexity of anxi- 
ous occupations,) but 10 years after- 
wards to take advantage of a MS. so 
procured, to make the author ridicu- 
lous, and that among those disposed 
to be his friends, and by a downright 
falsehood ;—suppose, dear Sir, this had 
happened to you or to Wordsworth? 
It is the wanton cruelty of the thing 
that shocks me, and for itself too, 
tho’ few will give me credit for it. 
S. T. Coteripae. 





My dear Stuart, April, 1808. 

If 1 did not feel and know how 
much and how truly [ loved and es- 
teemed you, the weight of my obliga- 
tions to you would press heavy on my 
mind. I write’to you now, simply and 
at once, to ask you to permit me to 
draw upon you for a sum not exceed- 
ing a hundred pounds. If I live, this 
with the rest will be gradually re- 
paid to you; if I die, the use I am 
about to make of it, will secure the 
repayment. I would at once make 
over to you all my claims on the 
Royal Institution, amounting. exactly 
to this sum; but, and I trust not 
immoral, pridg prevents me: on the 
contrary, it is my fixed intention to 
employ 40/. due to me in the course 
of a month to send them back the sum 
which I drew upon them for the 
travelling expenses of myself and 
family. I have less pride than most 
men I have known; but! owe it to 
my sweet children, and to my friends, 
not to suffer myself to be treated ig- 
nominiously, or to be regarded as a 
hireling. Few things oppress my con- 
science so much as my repeated non- 
performance of what | had engaged to 
do; and, God knows, both meant and 
expected to have done for you; but 
that in that instance the delicacy and 
generosity on your part toward me 
have always removed the feeling. If 
I was not self satisfied, yet I had 
another object before my mind, in 
whose conduct I found an unmixed 
satisfaction: and judging of you by 
myself, I thought that the sincere and 
grateful love I felt toward you at and 
from the bottom of my heart, formed 
a sort of imperfect recompense. But 
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to be insulted by people to whom 1 
had been under no obligations, for 
whom you in reality (whichis “‘ I” to 
them) had been paying, and to be 
treated as a shoemaker, or worse, 
namely with the idea, ‘‘ we must not 
pay him all beforehand, or he may 
give us the slip,” as if1 were a sharper! 
supposing my powers to continue, or 
a being without friends interested in 
my honour, supposing sudden death 
or incapacity by sickness, all this is 
rather too bad. 

Within a day after I have applied 
the sum for which I wish at present, 
and for the best purposes, you shall 
receive both the right of claim, and the 
proof that this right will have been 
gratefully anticipated ; the rest of my 
obligations I must leave to chance and 
futurity. 

(Signed) S. T. CoLeripes. 

{I sent 1001. on the 20th of April, 

1808.— D. S.] 





Grasmere, Kendall, Wednesday- 
night, 27th Sept. 1809. 
Dear Stuart, 

Miss Hutchinson is copying out 
(what I trust you will think) an in- 
teresting article for the Courier, on 
the grounds of Hope and Fear in a 
war of a nation against armies, as il- 
lustrated by the close analogy between 
the present Spanish Revolution and 
that of the Belgic Provinces against 
Philip the Second. I have drawn my 
facts from a very scarce and valuable 
Latin book, written by a contemporary 
during the first eight or nine years in 
the insurrection :—a man of high trust 
in the Spanish diplomacy, consequent- 
ly in the Hispane-Austrian interest. 
This will alone also convince you how 
little Watson’s History of Philip the 
Second deserves the name of ‘ admi- 
rable.” It is in truth a contemptible 
book ; the style villanous: but as to 
industry and research, he is neither 
worse nor better than Hume and 
Robertson. It is to me a most pain- 
ful duty to be obliged to point out, as, 
if Southey does not, 1 shall feel myself 
obliged to do, the shameful careless- 
ness and idleness of our English his- 
torians; could you believe it? Yet 
you will see a splendid naval victory 
of the English over the Spaniards re- 
corded by a Spanish historian; not 
one word about which is to be found 


in Hume, Carte, or in Rapin, nor in 
Watson. History has occupied but 
little of my attention; yet with my 
little knowledge derived from contem- 
porary writers in the Latin, German, 
and Spanish languages (which last I 
have lately made myself master of), I 
could fill an octavo volume with the 
blunders and omissions of Robertson 
and Watson, while Harte’s Gustavus 
Adolphus and Carlton’s Memoirs, 
(both of which I earnestly advise you 
to procure, and carefully peruse,) lie 
on stalls unread. That cursed phrase 
** the dignity of history” has made 
our late history nothing but pompous 
dull romances. All must be beat 
down into one monotonous style, and 
all the life and reality and character of 
men and things destroyed. 

At the same time I send you ano- 
ther letter from * * * *, which, how- 
ever, you will be so good as to show 
to no one, for reasons for which the 
letter itself will present to you. I 
shall draw from him immediately all 
his grounds for his abandonment of 
his former opinion concerning Flush- 
ing, &c. One of the geniuses, of whom 
he has given so doleful a picture, I was 
introduced to at Gibraltar, and can 
pledge my own experience for his 
being a rotten ripe blockhead. De 
Quincy is going into Spain with Mr. 
Wilson, a neighbour of ours. 

And now for myself: I have waited 
and hoped till my heart is sick for a 
letter from you. I print weekly 644 
(The Friend), of which 632 are sent 
off by the post. Brown (the printer) 
has received four separate parcels of 
paper, and there is now only enough 
remaining for another number. For 
God’s sake, do not abandon me! Need 
I say, that one of my great objects in 
carrying on this work is to enable me 
to repay by degrees what I owe you? 
And that after paying Brown, the 
whole of my receipts for the 20 weeks 
shall be paid into your hands forthe past 
paper, and that which is tocome. At 
all events, do send Brown immediately 
by coach stamps for two numbers, 
that | may have time to beg pecuniary 
assistance elsewhere, if it be decidedly 
inconvenient to you to help me up till 
I can walk of myself. God knows it 
makes me so sick at heart, that I must 
thus importune you, and throw the bur- 
then of my wants upon you wholly, that 
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I feel my hand sink away from the 
paper while I write. But when the 
re-payment is certain in this case, 
and at the distance of but a few weeks, 
and without it 1 am ruined and dis- 
graced, where, I might, perhaps, build 
myself up and recover the good opi- 
nion of all my friends respecting my 
perseverance and reliability. It would 
be of the greatest service to me to have 
likewise 1500 sheets of the same paper 
unstamped. Do pray let me hear from 
you; 1 am fully aware that the num- 
bers hitherto are in too hard and la- 
borious a style; but I trust you will 
find No. 7, 8, 9, and 10, greatly im- 
proved, and that every No. after these 
will become more and more interest- 
ing. 1 informed you of Clements’ 
(the publisher) strange behaviour, and 
to-day I have received a note from 
him, complaining of the non-receipt of 
the ‘Friends,’ which Lamb informed 
Brown he had refused to send out, as 
an irregular work which he would 
have nothing to do with. Be so good 
as to have the next number advertised 
in the Courier, and some one other 
paper on some other day. 

We are all greatly dejected by the 
present state of men and measures, 
and the utter hopelessness of better. 
Good God! what a disgrace to the 
Nation !—a duel between two Cabinet 
Ministers on Cabinet disputes!! and 
not a breathing of its hideous vulgarity 
and immorality in any one of the 
papers! Is it possible, that such 
minds can be fit to govern? 





To Mr. Stuart at Cheltenham. 


2nd Oct. 1809. 
My dear Stuart, 

1 am confident, that in the present 
business you will confine the right and 
wrong, as far as it concerns me, to the 
present business. The mortification I 
endure in consequence of my misap- 
prehension (which I am sure you would 
think very venial if you could, as | 
have just now done, read over again 
all your letters to me from the first 
starting of the plau of The Friend) is 
a sufficient proof how little | could 
have been capable of wittingly and 
foreknowingly bringing myself within 
the possibility of pressing upon you 
against and beyond your own inclina- 
tions. It never occurred to me to 
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make’ you, or to wish or even permit 
you to be, responsible for the paper and 
stamps in general. The utmost of my 
expectations, and these not formed by 
myself but arising out of your own 
letters (misapprehended, it appears ; 
but so I understood them) was, that, 
as you had kindly made me a present 
of the first 1,250 sheets, and had al- 
lowed me to appropriate the 601. re- 
ceived from the Royal Institution to 
the purchase of stamps, that you might 
have helped me out till the 15th or 
20th number; as, subtracting the 1,250 
stamps from the601., it seemed scarcely 
possible that out of 600 subscribers 
and odd, enough should not pay me, 
to settle the balance with you imme- 
diately after the 20th week. Beyond 
that time I never dreamt of either soli- 
citing or even accepting assistance ; 
because, if the work did not then move 
forward on its own legs, I should of 
course either give it up or alter the 
form and plan of publication. It is not 
quite accurate, dear Stuart, that ‘I was 
well aware of my present embarrass- 
ment.” On the contrary, I did fully ex- 
pect that, after I had purchased a num- 
ber of stamps, and continued the publi- 
cation a sufficient time to invest me 
with a sort of tradesman’s character, 
I should be able to purchase the re- 
mainder at a quarter of a year’s credit. 
Still, however, in your letter of the 
25th, you say you will advance me the 
stamps for two numbers beyond the 
8th; while in another part of the 
letter, but for that passage, you seem 
to imply that you would go a little 
farther; yet if these two numbers, 
i. e. 9 and 10, had been sent out, I 
should not be in my present state of 
perplexity and distress. I have been 
begging hard, and doubt not that 
(though dearly, very dearly earned by 
sufferings of sickening humiliation) 
shall receive the means of going on, 
after the 10th number; but if Street 
does not comply with my request and 
send down paper for the 9th and 10th 
all is as good as over. . 

As I am so far beforehand with 
The Friend, 1 should have been right 
glad to have worked for the Courier, 
and have sent two essays weekly, on 
a variety of subjects, too much con- 
nected with persons and immediate 
events to fit them for my own work, 
so as to have greatly reduced at least 
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the final balance at the 20th week. 
And Street will see from the article 
sent to him, how far I should be likely 
to serve the paper. But I suppose the 
great sale of the Courier raises it 
above the want of literary assistance ; 
and 1 could not write in any strict 
harmony with the tone predominant 
in the leading paragraphs of late. 
However, if he thought that what J, 
with my principles as anti-Jacobin, 
anti-Bonaparte, &c. as his own, but 
with a dread and contempt of the pre- 
sent ministry only less than that of 
the last, would be serviceable, I would 
undertake to furnish him two columns 
twice a week for the next 12 weeks, 
sometimes taking the events of the day 
and sometimes retrospective matter; 
for instance, the state of Sweden, and 
the causes of its present condition ; 
of Russia, concerning which I have 
received valuable information from a 
gentleman lately arrived here, who had 
been resident in Petersburgh for years ; 
of Germany in general; of Spain 
and the Mediterranean. Whatever you 
may think of this plan, you will agree 
with me that the Courier needs a little 
brightening up. But whatever may or 
may not come of all this, The Friend 
inclusive, let me conjure you, dear 
Stuart, not to suffer any of these things 
to connect permanent feelings of dis- 
pleasure or diminished kindness with 
my name in your own mind; indeed, 
indeed, if you could read my heart, it 
would be impossible. For I am, as I 
always have been, most sincerely and 
affectionately 

Your obliged and grateful friend, 

S. T. CoLertpGeE. 
Sunday Morning, April, 1811. 
Dear Stuart, 

[The following is the concluding 
passage of the letter of this date.] 

I have, however, an alternative in 
my power, if only I can procure any 
regular situation, which might employ 
me and my pen from nine to two, five 
or even six days in a week. In this 
case I could settle myself with comfort 
to my own feelings and with propriety 
as a member of Morgan’s family. In 
this letter 1 address you, dear Stuart, 
in a twofold character; first, as my 
friend ; secondly, as I would any other 
person, Perry or Walter. As the for- 
mer, I am sure you will give me the 
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best advice in your power; but in the 
latter observation and character I wish 
nothing but the mere fact of advantage 
or disadvantage, convenience or incon- 
venience, relating to yourself. But it 
struck me, that by devoting myself, 
for the next half year, to the Courier 
as a regular duty, I might prove use- 
ful to the paper; as, if it were desir- 
able, I could be at the office every 
morning by half-past nine, to read 
over all the morning papers, &c. and 
to point out whatever seemed valuable 
to Mr. Street, so that I might occa- 
sionally write the leading paragraph, 
when he might wish to go into the 
city or to the public offices; and, be- 
sides this, I could carry on a series of 
articles, a column and a half or two 
columns each, independent of small 
paragraphs, poems, &c. as would fill 
whatever room there was in the Cou- 
rier whenever there was room. I would 
regularly furnish six columns to Mr. 
Street, which he might suffer to accu- 
mulate in busy times. I have thought 
this might be pleasing to Mr. Street, 
as I should have no pretence to any 
control or intermeddlement; but 
merely, during acertain space of time, 
be in part his assistant, and in part a 
political writer in the service of the 
paper. Should the plan seem feasible 
to you in itself, and your objections 
rest chiefly on your fears as to my 
steadiness, 1 can only say give me a 
month’s trial. 1am very uneasy about 
the payment of my annuity assurance. 
Even in London there is far more 
owing to me than that amounts to; 
and this I doubt not I shall be able to 
collect as soon as my mind is once at 
ease, and any thing is but settled. 
Besides, as soon as Southey brings up 
my manuscripts, 1 am sure of being 
able to sell them for more or less. 
But I am interrupted. I hope to see 
you to-morrow morning, either at 
Brompton or at the Courier Office. 
God bless you. 
Yours. S. T. CoLerinee. 
Dear Stuart, 

I called on Mr. Street, stated and 
particularised on my proposal, and 
found a full and, in all appearance, a 
warm, assent. I told him that 1 had 
previously spoken to you, not as igno- 
rant that the choice and decision 
would of course rest on him as the 
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acting partner, and who would suffer 
all the annoyance from the pos- 
sible irregularity or unquiet temper 
of any employé in your joint service, 
but merely as a mode of applying to 
him. He expressed himself highly 
pleased both at the thought of my 
assistance in general, and with the 
specific plan of assistance; and there 
was no doubt, he said, it would be of 
great service to the paper. I answer- 
ed that I hoped it would prove no dis- 
service; but that I calculated more on 
the relief which, I trusted, he would 
receive from my attendance, and on 
the ease of mind which the certainty 
of having an honest and zealous vice- 
gerent would afford him, in case sick- 
ness or other unforeseen accidents 
should keep him away from the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Courier 
for two or three days or weeks. As to 
weekly salary, he said nothing, and I 
said nothing; except that he would 
talk with you, and there was no doubt 
that all would be settled to our mutual 
satisfaction. I shall therefore, unless 
I hear to the contrary, commence my 
attendance to-morrow, at half-past 
eight; not that 1 could not or would 
not come earlier if the weather per- 
mitted, but because the stage passes 
Portland-place at twenty minutes past 
seven, and it is as well to mention the 
latest time as the regular one. 
Believe me, dear Stuart, 
With grateful and affectionate esteem, 
Your sincere friend, 
S. T. CoLeripGE. 
Monday, 5th May, 1811, 
Portland-place, Hammersmith. 





Tuesday, 4 June, 1811. 
Dear Stuart, 

1 had hoped to have seen you this 
morning, it being a leisurely time in 
respect of fresh tidings, to have sub- 
mitted to you two essays, one on the 
Catholic Question, and the other on 
Parliamentary Reform, addressed (as 
a Letter from a Correspondent) to the 
noblemen and members of Parlia- 
ment, who had associated for this pur- 
pose. The former does not exceed 
two columns, the latter is somewhat 
longer. But after the middle of this 


month, it is probable, that the paper 
will be more open to a series of arti- 
cles on less momentary, though still 
contemporary interest. 

Gunr. Mac. Vor. IX. 


Mr. Street 
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seems highly pleased with what I 
have written this morning on the bat- 
tle of the 16th of May, though I ap- 
prehend the whole cannot be inserted. 
I am, as I ought to be, most cautious 
and shy in recommending any thing, 
etherwise I should have requested Mr. 
Street to give insertion to the S. 8. 
respecting Holland and the nature of 
Bonaparte’s resources; ending with 
the necessity of ever re-fuelling the 
moral feelings of the people as to the 
monstrosity of the giant fiend that 
menaces them, in allusion to Judge 
Grose’s sentence on Drakard, before 
the occasion passes away from the 
public memory. So too, if the Duke’s 
(York) return is to be discussed at all, 
the article should be published before 
Lord Milton’s motion. For, though 
in a complex and widely controverted 
question, when kundreds rush into 
the field of combat, it is wise to defer 
it till the debates in Parliament have 
shown what the engagements are on 
which much stress is laid by men in 
common, as in the bullion disputes ; 
yet, generally, it is a great honour to 
the London papers, that for one argu- 
ment they borrow from the Parliamen- 
tary Speakers, the latter borrow from 
them two ; at all events are anticipated 
by them. But the true prudential 
rule is, to defer only where any effect 
of freshness or novelty is impractica- 
ble; but in most other cases to con- 
sider freshness of effect, as the point 
which belongs to a Newspaper, and 
distinguishes it from a Jibrary book ; 
the former being the zenith, and the 
latter the nadir, with a number of in- 
termediate degrees, occupied by pam- 
phlets, magazines, reviews, satirical 
and occasional poems, &c. Besides, 
in a daily newspaper, with advertise- 
ments proportional to its large sale, 
what is deferred must four times in 
five be extinguished. A newspaper is 
a market for flowers and vegetables, 
rather than a granary or conservatory ; 
and the drawer of its editor a common 
burial ground, not a catacomb for em- 
balmed mummies, in which the de- 
funct are preserved to serve in after- 
times as medicines for the living. To 
turn from the paper to myself, as can- 
didate for the place auxiliary to it. I 
drew with Mr. Street’s consent and 
order 101. which ] shall repay during 
the week, as soon as | can see Mr, 
4F 
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Monkhouse of Budge row, who has 

collected that sum for me. This there- 

fore I put wholly aside, and indeed 

expect to replace it with Mr. Green, 

clerk of the Courier, to-morrow morn- 

ing. Besides this, 1 had 5/. from Mr. 

Green, chiefly for the purposes of 
coach hire. All at once, I could not 

venture to walk in the heat, and other 

accidents of weather, from Hammer- 

smith to the office; but hereafter I 

intend, if 1 continue here, to return on 

foot, which will reduce my coach hire 
for the week from 18s. to 9s. But to 
walk in, I know, would take off a!l the 
blossom and fresh fruits of my spirits. 
I trust that I need not say how plea- 
sant it would be to me, if it were in 

my power to consider every thing I 
could do for the Courier as a mere 
return for the pecuniary as well as the 
other obligations 1 am under to you; 
in short, as working off old scores. 
But you know how [| am situated, and 
that by the daily labour of the brain 
I must acquire the daily demands of 
the other parts of the body; and it 
now becomes necessary, that I should 
form some settled system for my sup- 
port in London, and of course know 
what my weekly or monthly means 
may be. Respecting the Courier, I 
consider you not merely as a private 
friend, but as the co-partner of a large 
concern, in which it is your duty to 
regulate yourself with relation to the 
interests of that concern, and of your 
partner in it: and so take it for 
granted, and indeed wish no other, 
than that you and he should weigh 
whether or no I can be of any mate- 
rial use to a paper already so flourish- 
ing, and an evening paper. For, all 
mock humility out of the question 
(and when I write to you, every other 
sort of insincerity), I see that such 
services as I might be able to afford, 
would be more important to a rising, 
than to a risen paper, nay, perhaps, 
more than to an evening one. You 
will however decide after the experi- 
ence hitherto afforded, and. modifying 
it by the temporary circumstances of 
debates, press of foreign news, &c. how 
far I can be of actual use by my at- 
tendance, in order to help in the things 
of the day, as are the S.S. which I 
have for the most part hitherto been 
called to contribute ; and by my offer 
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to sustain the literary character of the 
paper by larger articles on open days 
and more leisure times. 

My dear Stuart, — knowing the 
foolish mental cowardice with which 
I slink off from all pecuniary subjects, 
and the particular weight I must feel 
from the sense of existing obligations 
to you, you will be convinced that my 
only motive is the desire of settling 
with others such a plan for myself, as 
may, by setting my mind at rest, en- 
able me to realise whatever powers I 
possess, to as much satisfaction to 
those who employ them, and to my 
own sense of duty, as possible. If 
Mr. Street should think that the Cou- 
rier does not require any auxiliary, I 
shall then rely on your kindness for 
putting me in the way of some other 
paper, the principles of which are suf- 
ficiently in accordance with my own. 
For, while cabbage stalks rot in dung- 
hills, I will never write what, or for 
what, 1 do not think right. All that 
prudence can justify is not to write 
whatat certain times one may yet think. 

God bless you, yours, &c. 
S. T. CoLeriper. 





Quarter past Two o’ Clock, Cou- 
rier Office, June 1811. 
Dear Stuart, 

My letter will scarcely be worth 
two pence ; but I write to say, that I 
hope in another week’s time, I shall 
have learnt to compress, or rather to 
select, my thoughts; so as to make 
them more frequently admissible ; you 
will see the Courier to-day. 1 own in 
confidence, it grieved me. The affair 
of the Stamford editor might have 
been, as it was in several papers, 
compressed into a third of a column, 
which took two and more unleaded 
ones. The stupid debate in the Com- 
mon Council might have been abridged, 
at all events, to one-half, if the vanity 
of the speakers rendered it (as it pro- 
bably may) advisable to publish it in 
the form of a debate at all, rather 
than as a short paragraph. Mr. 
Street means, I believe, to insert my 
S.S. on Waithman, occasioned by his 
speech, to-morrow, which I wrote as 
quant, suff. for the whole affair. 
But in this 1 doubt not he is right, 
as far as respects the sale among the 
Common Council themselves. But 
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yet it would have been no difficulty 
surely by compression, &c. to have 
made room for General Graham’s let- 
' ter from the Morning Chronicle; a 
letter not only worthy of General Gra- 
ham, but such a one as will, I venture 
to predict, form a part of classical 
English literature, inserted in every 
history of the times, and selected as 
a specimen of beautiful, manly, sim- 
ple, epistolary writing. I did not 
mention it to Mr. Street, for it never 
occurred to me that it could be over- 
looked. I venture to say, that for 
one person throughout the empire, 
who would read so as to feel any in- 
terest in any one column in the Cou- 
rier of to-day, there are a thousand 
who would have gone about showing 
Graham’s letter. I have this moment 
looked at the Courier, and write in 
the first overflow of my surprise and 
regret. I should like, after a time, 
and if I feel as if 1 had Street’s confi- 
dence, to propose to him (written at 
Hammersmith) whenever it is practi- 
cable, 7. e. whenever the three prin- 
cipal papers, the Morning Chronicle, 
the Morning Post, and the Times, 
come out at a tolerably early hour, 
to employ me for the first half hour 
in abridging the paragraphs he means 
to transfer into the Courier, where it 
is possible, and to re-write them when 
they merit it: as, for instance, I did 
in announcing the death of Boscawen 
and Cumberland. This, supposing it 
practicable, would have two good ef- 
fects; it would leave more room for 
the insertion of very interesting ar- 
ticles which must otherwise be omit- 
ted (which, nine times in ten is the 
same as lost,—for what once goes into 
the editor’s drawers, seldom finds its 
way out again), and it would give 
somewhat of an original cast to the 
paper, at least a keeping, as the pain- 
ters say. But, hitherto, the only paper 
I can get a sight of for the first hour 
and more, is that astonishing paper, 
called the British Press; for it asto- 
nishes me where it finds purchasers, 
so utterly dry and worthless is it. 
As to what 1 write myself, that 
has not once entered my thoughts. I 
feel 1 have yet to learn how much 
larger a space my scraps occupy in the 
paper than J am in the least aware 
of while writing them. What | had 
imagined a snug little paragraph turns 
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out to be a column, and, considering 
the press of debates and foreign news, 
I think it a great compliment that 
Street has inserted what he has. But 
on, just at one glance, comparing the 
Morning Chronicle of to-day with the 
Courier, I was vexed at the manifest 
superiority of the former, for which I 
saw no earthly reason; and what I 
could of course say to no other person 
in the world, I find a relief in saying 
to you. For if ever an article ap- 
peared likely to become the general 
topic of conversation, it is surely Gra- 
ham’s masterly letter. 

There was a well-written and plau- 
sible attack in the Morning Chro- 
nicle on the remarks in the Courier in 
my S.S. of Monday last; but it owed 
its plausibility to misstatement, as if 
the reasons assigned in the Courier, 
preferring to wait for the debates in 
the House of Commons on one very 
difficult and complex question, from 
which debate no one expected any 
other result but that of knowing dis- 
tinctly the opinions and arguments on 
both sides, were meant as a general 
principle for all questions, and as if 
the sneer on Cobbett and his com- 
peers were meant for all who had 
written previous to the parliamentary 
discussion. I wrote about half a 
dozen lines in calm and respectful re- 
ply, which, as there was not room for 
them, may make the first sentence of 
my essay. As soon as I got sight of 
the Courier to-day, [ went up to Mr. 
Street’s room, intending to have chat- 
ted a little on politics; and so to have 
introduced my admiration of Gra- 
ham’s letter, in the hopes that he 
might have given it out to-morrow, 
(which, perhaps, he may have done). 
But it was two, and he had left 
the office. If anything should occur 
to you, which I can do, or which I 
may do better, you will, I know, be 
as usual kind enough to suggest it to 
me. The new Friends of the People 
have occasioned much talk. I have 
procured two articles from the Morn- 
ing Post, ‘‘ with the address,” and 
shall write a paragraph on it, not as 
if it had been omitted in the Courier, 
but as recalling the public attention 
to the fact as introductory to the rea- 
sons grounded on it. If inclined toa 
nap, this letter may aid in composing 
you. Had I met you, | should not 
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have written it, or if my mood had 
been the same, when I began as now 
1 have finished it. But a letter is a 
sort of escape-valve, and serves to 
cool, by evacuating, the writer, how- 
ever it may tire the reader. 
May God bless you, my dear 
Stuart, and your affectionate 
and grateful friend, 
S. T. CoLeripnGeE. 


7, Portland-place, Hammersmith. 


Wednesday, 8th May, 1816. 
James Gillman’s, Esq. 
Surgeon, Highgate. 


My dear Stuart, 

Since you left me, I have been re- 
flecting a great deal on the subject of 
the Catholic Question, and somewhat 
on the Courier in general. With all my 
weight of faul/3 (and no one is less 
likely to underrate them than myself,) 
a tendency to be influenced by selfish 
motives in my friendships, or even in 
the cultivation of my acquaintance, 
will not, [am sure, be by you placed 
among them. When we first knew 
each other, it was, perhaps, the most 
interesting period of both our lives, 
at the very turn of the flood; and I 
can never cease to reflect with affec- 
tionate delight on the steadiness and 
independence of your conduct and 
principles, and how, for so many years 
with little assistance from others, and 
with one main guide, a sympathising 
tact for the real sense, feeling, and 
impulses of the respectable part of the 
English nation, you went on so aus- 
piciously, and likewise so effectively. 
It is far, very far, from being an hy- 
perbole to affirm, that you did more 
against the French scheme of Conti- 
nental domination than the Duke of 
Wellington has done ; or rather, Wel- 
lington could neither have been sup- 
plied by the Ministers, or the Minis- 
ters supported by the nation, but for 
the tone first given and then con- 
stantly kept up by the plain wiminis- 
terial, anti-opposition, anti-Jacobin, 


anti-Gallican, anti-Napoleon spirit of 


your writings, aided by a colloquial 
style and evident good sense, in which, 
as acting on an immense mass of 
knowledge of existing men and exist- 
ing circumstances, you are superior to 
any man | ever met with in my life- 
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time. Indeed you are the only hu- 
man being, of whom I can say with 
severe truth, that I never conversed 
with you for an hour without remem- 
berable instruction; and with the 
same simplicity I dare affirm my be- 
lief, that my greater knowledge of man 
has been useful to you, though from 
the nature of things not so useful as 
your knowledge of men has been to 
me. 

Now, with such convictions, my 
dear Stuart, how is it possible, that I 
can look back on the conduct of the 
Courier, from the period of the Duke 
of York’s restoration, without some 
pain? You cannot be seriously of- 
fended or affronted with me, if in this 
deep confidence and in a letter, which, 
or its contents, can meet no eye but 
your own, I venture to declare, that 
though since then much has been 
done, very much of high utility to the 
country, by and under Mr. Street, 
yet the Courier itself has gradually 
lost that sanctifving spirit, which was 
the life of its life, and without which 
even the best and soundest principles 
lose half their effect on the human 
mind; 1 mean, the faith in the faith 
of the person and paper which brings 
them forward. They are attributed 
to the accident of their happening to 
be for such a side, or for such a party. 
In short, there is no longer any root 
in the paper, out of which all the va- 
rious branches and fruits, and even 
fluttering leaves, are seen or believed 
to grow. But it is the old tree, bark- 
ed round above the root, though the 
circular decortication is so small and 
so neatly filled up and coloured as to 
be scarcely visible but in its effects, 
excellent fruit still hanging on the 
boughs, but they are tied on by threads 
and hairs. 

In all this Iam well aware, that 
you are no otherwise to be blamed 
than in permitting that which, with- 
out disturbance to your heart and 
tranquillity, you could not, perhaps, 
have prevented or effectively modified. 
But the whole plan of Street seems to 
me to have been motiveless from the 
beginning, or at least affected by the 
grossest miscalculations, in respect 
even of pecuniary interests. For, had 
the paper maintained and asserted not 
only its independence, but its appear- 
ance of it;—it is true that Mr. Street 
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might not have had Mr. A. to dine 
with him, or received as many nods 
and shakes of the hand from lord this 
or that; but at least equally true, 
that the Ministry would have been 
far more effectively served, and that 
(1 speak from facts) both the paper 
and its conductor would have been 
held by the adherents of ministers in 
far higher respect; and after all, mi- 
nisters do not /ove newspapers in their 
hearts, not even those that support 
them; indeed, it seems epidemic 
among Parliament men in general to 
affect to look down upon and de- 
spise newspapers, to which they owe 
xo’r of their influence and character, 
and, at least {ths of their knowledge 
and phraseology. Enough! burn the 
letter, and forgive the writer, for the 
purity and affectionateness of his mo- 
tive. 

With regard to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, if I write, 1 must be allowed to 
express the truth and the whole truth, 
concerning the impudent avowal of 
Lord Castlereagh—that it was not to 
be a government question. On this 
condition I will write immediately a 
tract on the question, which, to the 
best of my knowledge, will be about 
120 octavo pages, but so contrived 
that Mr. Street may find no difficulty 
in dividing it into ten or twenty es- 
says or leading paragraphs. In my 
scheme | have carefully excluded every 
approximation to metaphysical rea- 
soning, and set aside every thought 
which cannot be brought under one 
or two either of three heads :—1. 
Plain evident sense; 2. Historical do- 
cumental facts; 3. Existing circum- 
stances, character, &c. of lreland in 
relation to Great Britain and its own 
interests and those of its various 
classes of proprietors. I shall not 
deliver it till it is wholly finished, and 
if you and Mr. Street think that such 
a work delivered entire will be worth 
501. to the paper, I will begin it im- 
mediately. Let me either see or hear 
from you as soon as possible. Can- 
not Mr. Street send me some one or 
other of the daily papers without ex- 
pense to you after he has done with 
them. 

Your affectionate and 
obliged friend, 
S. T. CoLeripee. 
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I wrote a long letter in reply, 
stating that as long as I actively in- 
terfered, the paper was conducted on 
the independent principles alluded to 
by Coleridge; that Street rarely 
(though sometimes) disagreed from 
me on public topics; but that on 
giving him advice, though he usually 
attended to it, yet he so often mis- 
stated my opinions, that he did us mis- 
chief with the Government. I was 
desirous of keeping on terms with the 
Ministers, and the paper had done so 
for several years. When we disagreed 
from them, it was in the most friendly 
way, and if we thought one thing 
wrong, we placed forward two that 
were right. But this course required 
delicacy of management; the slight- 
est mistake spoiled the plan; these 
mistakes Street fell into, and embar- 
rassed himself with the Ministers. 1 
found it better, therefore, from the 
year 1811, to leave Street entirely to 
his own course, as I would not take 
the trouble of conducting the paper ; 
so it gradually slid into a mere Mi- 
nisterial Journal — an instrument of 
the Treasury; Street making it ac- 
quire the reputation of being even half 
official ; but from the year 1816, I re- 
solved gradually to withdraw from it 
altogether, and at the end of that year 
took steps accordingly. The paper 
acquired a high character for being 
the organ of Government, and obtain- 
ed a great circulation; but it became 
odious to the mob—excited by the 
falsehoods of the weekly journals. To 
this effect I wrote in reply to the let- 
ter last inserted. 

Coleridge’s request for 50/. from 
the Courier was not complied with. 
In the next year after the preceding 
letter, the Literary Biography made 
its appearance, in which Coleridge 
claimed the merit of having made the 
fortunes of the Morning Post and 
Courier, and said in effect he had been 
ill paid. Notwithstanding all the flat- 
tery of the preceding letters, he in 
that Biography never glanced a kind 
expression or feeling towards me, either 
by name or otherwise. If he still 
imagined he had made the fortunes of 
the Morning Post and Courier, he 
might at least have added, that “ al- 
though he had the best salary then 
given, it was but a small one in com- 
parison with his talents and services; 
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yet Mr. Stuart, since he left the 
Morning Post, had been most liberal 
to him, he having advanced — that 
is, given to him—several hundred 
pounds.” 

This is an account of what occurred 
before the appearance of the Literary 
Biography, of which I so warmly com - 
plained to him in person at Mr. Gill- 
man’s. <A few years afterwards, 
Coleridge again applied to me for 
money, and at various times had to 
the amount of about 200/. in sums of 
301. 201. 101. On these occasions he 
represented himself to be distressed for 
money. The publication of his let- 
ters making such applications is not 
now made; but only such as preceded 
the Literary Biography. 

Daniex Stuart. 


*,* We beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of a copy of Mr. H. N. Coleridge’s letter 
addressed to Mr. Stuart, in consequence 
of the former part of this article, which 
appeared in our last Number. The great 
length of Mr. Stuart’s present commu- 
nication, which it was necessary to con- 
clude in the first instance, prevents our 
giving it present insertion, but we shall 
be happy to publish it in our next Ma- 
gazine. 


Lettrers oF Sir WILLIAM DuGDALE. 


Mr. Ursan, C. A. April 10. 

THE following letters, transcribed 
from the originals in Sir William Dug- 
dale’s own hand, which are preserved 
amongst the collections of Sir Edward 
Walker remaining in the College of 
Arms, may be thought worthy of being 
transferred to your pages. 

The second is interesting from the 
particulars it contains in reference to 
the Monasticon; and appears to be 
an answer to the letter of Sir Edward 
Walker, which will be found at p. 293 
of Hamper’s Life and Correspondence 
of Dugdale. Sir Edward was then at 
Amsterdam, and had just seen a copy 
of the first volume of the Monasticon, 
which Dugdale had sent to the cele- 
brated scholar Junius; he says it had 
been lent him but for three days, and 
he had almost made himself blind in 
perusing it. 

The third contains a notice of the 
progress of the second volume of the 
Monasticon. Neither of these letters 
eccur in Hamper’s work. 

Yours, &e. F. E, 


Honoured S*. 

I was not unmindfull of yo" in what 
I did conceive might answere yo" de- 
sires, wt I hope yo" are satisfyed in 
upon receipt of the order in goinge to 
Bulloine w“ | sent yo". 1 have since 
mett w'" a copye out of a roule in the 
Tresury of the Excheq". (as it is vouch- 
ed) of the retinue of Edw® 3° a° 20 of 
his reigne in his army in the ptes of 
France and Normandy, w*" upon yor 
cominge hither (having seene and liked 
the same) may be sudainly transcribed 
for yo". S*Ch’r Hatton doth in all 
respective sort desire to be remembred 
to yo", and is in hope towards the 
end of this weeke to see yo" at Kirby 
and expects the young man to come 
with yo" whom yo" menc’oned to Mr. 
Freeman, that shall be enterteyned to 
yo’ content. He hath desired me to 
lett yo" know yt yo" roule of Cariave- 
rok and y¢ ordinary of E. 3¢ are neare 
finished, soe y‘ in regard of the uncer- 
teintye of yo" suddaine returne from 
the North pts, his man may want 
worke. Therfore he intreates that yo" 
will please to vouchsafe him yo" booke 
of H. 6 tyme, where the blason is ex- 
prest wt" the armes, and yor roule of 
H. 8 tyme, w* wt" some other thinges 
he hath allready, may keepe him in 
imployment most pte of this som’er. 
If they will be too troublesome to 
bringe w" yo", Mr. Freeman will un- 
dertake the safe delivery of them. 
Thus w" all thankfull acknowledgment 
of yo" many favo's and my due respects 
remembred, doe humbly rest 

ready and studuous to serve yo", 

Wo. Duepate, Blanch Lyon. 
Kirby, 25° Martii, 1639. 

Addressed To ‘his muche honoured 
friend S*, William Le Neve, Kt. Cla- 
renceux, at the Office of Armes p’sent 
these. (Sealed with the arms of Dug- 
dale.) 

Honoured S'. 

Yours from Amsterdam, dated 6° 
August, came safe to my hands, and 
was the most welcome letter that I 
have received a long time, forasmutch 
as I thereby discerne y* you are in 
good health, and not soe much de- 
jected in these evill times, but that 
you take delight in antiquities still. 
I am very glad that the Monasticon 
pleases you soe well; but doe confess 
that it comes to the veiw of the world 
here in an unhappy season; for through 
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the ruine w™ is fallen upon most of 
those w‘ would have been buyers of 
it, the impression is like to stick upon 
our hands much the longer, and in 
that respect will the second volume 
(consisting all of canons as this doth 
of monks, and w*" is almost ready for 
the press) be retarded the longer; there 
being noe means to print it but by the 
surplusage w‘" we expect upon the 
sale of this, after our great debts are 
payd, wherein we are got into to carry 
on the impression of this: but I am 
not discouraged ; for God be thanked 
that we have disposed of above 400 of 
these allready, (though it came out 
but in Easter Terme,) the one half 
whereof are gone beyond sea; but our 
money for them will not come in till 
y° next spring. I shall suddainly send 
to a freind of mine who lives not far 
from Burton in Staffordshire, for to 
know what is standing of the church, 
or of the Abby ; but 1 doubt very little ; 
and if it be considerable, will imploy 
a picture drawer from Lichfeild to 
take the prospect thereof, and give you 
notice of it. I suppose yt Casterne 
continued not very long in the hands 
of those monks, for I know divers 
other Lordships w‘" were past away 
by them many hundreds of years since. 

I shall be very glad to doe you any 
service relating to your own family, 
and otherwise when I have any sea- 
sonable oportunity ; but at this time 
I am soe busied in preparing a fair 
transcript of my copy for the printer, 
and correcting the press here for my 
Warwickshire worke, (whereof about 
80 sheets is allready printed,) that I 
cannot have scarce an howers liberty. 
1 beleive my booke of Warwickshire 
will be two hundred sheets, soe yt I 
feare it will hardly be finished till the 
next spring, w‘" occasions my stay here 
along time ; for I began to print about 
Candlemas last. It will be inricht 
wa multitude of rare cutts of the 
arms and monuments every where, 
and w severall maps of the particu- 
lar hundreds, and other things w* I 
am sure will much please you ; but all 
lyes upon my own charge; but that 1 
am helpt out w™ the most of the 
monuments by many of the gentlemen 
of y® countrey, whose ancestors they 
cheifly concerne, and of some by other 


well disposed and generous hearted 
men, 
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Well, S*, let me tell you that you 
give noe other judgment of the Mo- 
nasticon than all the learned men here 
does [sic] who doe most highly extoll it; 
and well they may, for I dare be bold 
to say that there is not now extant in 
any one volume such a magazine of 
extraordinary rarities; nor can you 
imagine the vast labour that hath been 
taken, besides noe small cost in the 
gathering of them. 

Those mistakes you tell me of grew 
thus: we were misguided in Michel- 
ney, supposing it had been in Dorset- 
shire, as Middleton was, whereto it is 
jeyned. In that of Stokecurcy ’tis 
the corrector’s fault, for [ have lookt 
my copye and find it directed for 
Somerstshire. And that of Newmin- 
ster juxta Morpeth, I suppose it was 
Mr. Dodsworth’s oversight, for I de- 
pended much on him, being a Northern 
man, for fixing the stations of the 
monastries in those parts. But he is 
now dead (about a 12 month since) 
soe that as at least the third part of 
this whole collection was got together 
by me as I can well demonstrate, and 
the ordering and methodizing thereof 
lay totally upon my shoulders; soe 
am I not like to have any assistant to 
help me for the future yt I know. 
Nevertheless (by God’s blessing) I shall 
goe cheerfully on, to revive our an- 
tiquities here, in other matters as well 
as what | tell you of, soe long as God 
spares life and health to me; and should 
account myselfe very happy to enjoy 
you again amongst us. Sr, I often 
thinke of you and doe truly honour 
you, and soe shall doe, resting : 

your most obliged and 
humble servant, W. DuGpaLe. 
London, 17° Aug. 1655. 

Addressed, For my much honoured 

freind, Sir Edward Walker, Kt. 





Honoured S*‘. 

Your kinde letter bearing date at 
Antwerpe the 10th of January last, 
came safe to my hands about a fort- 
night since; unto w** I had forth- 
with returned you some answere ere 
this, had there been any intimation 
given, eyther from your selfe, or from 
my freind who conveyed it hither to 
me from London, how it might be 
sent to you, but it seemes that my L* 
Mansfeild’s servant left it at my lodg- 
ing, (w** T use when I am in London) 
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and hath lately called there for an ac- 
count thereof; w*" being signifyed to 
me by a letter received this day, I 
thought my selfe happy in the oppor- 
tunity of writing back to you. 

In the first place, therefore, being 
most joyfull to heare of your good 
health, I must let you know how much 
I take my selfe obliged to you, for the 
faire opinion you have of my poor 
labours, w*" I perceive you have seene : 
assuring you that, could I have told 
how to have conveyed all or any of 
them to you, I should most readily 
have presented you wt" them, not 
knowing any freind that I have whom 
I account more worthy of such a gift ; 
but the uncertainty of your abode in 
those places where the unhappiness of 
these times have cast you hath been 
such, and your minde otherwise bu- 
sied (I presume) then to attend the 
reading of such things, as made me to 
reserve my purpose therein, till it 
might be more seasonable, w I shall 
not doubt but in God’s good time will 
be. 

The second part of the Monasticon 
Anglicanum is in the presse, and I 
hope will be finisht by next Michael- 
mass term, for 200 sheets are allready 
done. Some other things I am in 
hand with, of w*" (God blessing me 
wh life and health) I shall make dis- 
patch within a twelvemonth and less. 

I do highly honour that noble per- 
son whose descent you are pleased to 
think me fit to take paines in, though 
I have not the happiness to be known 
to him, and shall very willingly do 
him the best service I can therein. 
If his own private evidences be not 
destroyed in the late troubles, ’tis like 
they may give much light thereto; 
but to accomplish it as it should be, 
the whole body of our publique records 
must be lookt through, w" will be a 
large work and chardgable. I resolve 
to be in London in Easter terme next, 
and if then I may know where I may 
wayt on my L* Mansfeild* | will not 
fayle to attend him about it, and re- 
present to him my best judgment there- 
in, and do him all the service I can ; 
my lodging being at one Mr. White’s 
house, a bookseller on the north side 
* Son and heir of William Marquis of 
Newcastle, created Duke of Newcastle in 
1664, 
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of St. Paul’s Church yard (at the 
seaven starrs). 

How matters stand w us here in 
England, I am sure you heare by the 
weekly Posts, therefore I shal! not 
trouble you w any relation of myne ; 
hoping that after so longe a losse of 
your personall conversation, we may 
yet enjoy you againe, w*" is and shall 
be the hourly prayers of 

your most obliged servant and 
honourer, W1tLu’m DueDALe. 

Blythe Hall, near Coleshill in War- 
wickshire, Feb. 18° 1659. 

Addressed, For my much honoured 
friend S'. Edward Walker, Kt. at Ant- 
werpe. 

Mr. Ursan, Braintree. 

ON reading your Jate account of 
Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, and subse- 
quently the work itself, 1 was disap- 
pointed in not: finding the least refer- 
ence to a tradition, which I suppose 
has not reached the learned world, 
but which exists hereabouts respect- 
ing the Poet and his Deserted Village; 
it amounts to this, That the poet spent 
the principal part of one summer at 
least at the village of Springfield, near 
Chelmsford, lodging at a farm house ; 
and that that village was the scene of 
the poem. Of the truth of the first part 
of this account l have no doubt; for 
the late Major Gretton, the son of one 
of the rectors of Springfield, and the 
brother of another, and a gentleman 
of the strictest integrity, once told me 
that he knew an old lady who recol- 
lected seeing Goldsmith walking about 
Springfield with a long cane; and I 
think he said the house was well known 
to almost every body in the village ; 
and I once mentioned the matter toa 
miller at Springfield, named Wallis, I 
believe, and he appeared to be well 
aware of the tradition, and to believe 
it, saying that his was the “ busy 
mill”? on the ‘* never-failing brook,” 
and that the ‘‘ forty pounds a year” 
had not been much increased, for the 
then curate had but fifty. 

It seems, however, that Lissoy, in 
Ireland, claims the exclusive honour 
of being the scene of the poem, but I 
think without sufficient foundation. 
If the poem is compared to a pic- 
ture, I should say that the ground- 
work, the costume, and the colouring 
are essentially English; and indeed 
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the poet, in his dedication, states that 
he had “ taken all possible pains in 
his country excursions for four or five 
years past to be certain of the truth 
of what he alleged,”’ which excursions, 
I believe, are not pretended to have 
been any other than English ones; 
besides which, he represents Britannia 
as mourning, and England as grieving 
over the result of the luxury against 
which he declaims—that luxury refer- 
ring, as the work itself admits, to 
England, and being inapplicable to 
Ireland. The unpoetical description of 
Lissoy amounts to this, ‘‘ that it con- 
sisted of arable and pasture land, with 
the recommendation of a good sheep- 
walk ;”” that there was a school, the 
master of which was Paddy Burns; an 
alehouse, at that time kept by a woman 
called Walsey Cruse, with a hawthorn 
bush, remarkably large, standing oppo- 
site to it; and a house (neither par- 
sonage nor glebe) pleasantly situated, 
and of good dimensions, once occupied 
by the rector (the poet’s father), with 
two or three wretched cottages sur- 
rounded by mud adjoining it: almost 
all of which is so unlike the village 
described in the poem, that scarcely a 
feature can be traced :—in particular, 
here is no sheltered cot, nor cultivated 
farm, nor village-green, nor any night- 
ingale, all of which are to be found at 
Springfield. As to the nightingale, 
we have the poet’s own authority for 
stating that it is not even known in 
Ireland ; and, besides, there is this dis- 
crepancy respecting the keeper of the 
public-house, the Lissoy account being 
that it was kept by a woman, while 
Goldsmith makes no mention of any 
hostess, but does of the host ; and as to 
the hawthorn-bush, upon which great 
stress is laid, if there was not actually 
one at Springfield, such things, with 
seats round them, were formerly very 
common in English villages, and in- 
deed have not yet totally disappeared ; 
and I should think that the parlour 
splendours of the alehouse so felici- 
tously described by the poet would 
very ill accord with those of an Irish 
alehouse, with which is associated, in 
my ideas, more of whiskey than of the 
nut-brown ale of sweet Auburn; to 
all which may be added, that the 
“* Village of the Plain’’ is as applica- 
ble to Springfield as it can well be to 
Lissoy ; and that there are a never- 
Gent. Mac. Vou, IX, 
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failing brook, a glassy stream, a busy 
mill, a village alehouse, and a decent 
church at Springfield as well as at 
Lissoy ; and there is to this day on 
the village-green at Springfield a pool 
whereon noisy geese have time out of 
mind gabbled, and do still gabble. 

There is also this other circumstance 
in favour of Springfield, trifling in 
itself, but which, coupled with others, 
may be considered of some import- 
ance. It is admitted that the charac- 
ters of Mr. Primrose in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and the Village Parson in 
the Deserted Village, are identical, that 
of the one being a continuation of that 
of the other, or, as it is expressed in 
the work, the character in the first 
is carried out in the other; and in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Mr. Primrose is 
described as having been imprisoned 
for debt. Now, it so happens that 
the rector of Springfield, who was in- 
ducted in 1746, and was, as it should 
seem, alive in 1768 (the Vicar of 
Wakefield having been published in 
1766), was actually imprisoned for 
debt ; at what exact period I cannot 
say; but, as 1 have understood his 
embarrassment arose from his having 
new-built the parsonage-house, it was 
most likely in the early part cf his 
incumbency, and consequently before 
Goldsmith’s supposed visit to Spring- 
field: now, as we do not learn that 
ever such a misfortune happened to 
the poet’s father or brother, surely it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the poet might have taken the hint of 
Mr. Primrose’s imprisonment from the 
misfortunes of the Springfield pastor. 

Upon the whole | think the truth 
may be, that some of the figures in 
the picture are Irish, and no doubt 
from Lissoy ; but that many, perhaps 
most, of them are English ; and, if so, 
surely we may, in the absence of other 
evidence, refer to Springfield for the 
originals. 


Yours, &c. Joun CunNnINGTON. 





Dorchester, April 18. 
Mr. Ursan, 

THE life of Zsop, sometimes printed 
with his Fables, was an invention of 
the writer Maximus Planudes, a Greek 
monk, as is shown by the anachron- 
isms which are found in it. He makes 
him ineeaeeats with a Lycerus, 
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king of Babylon, and a Nectanelo, king 
of Egypt; the latter of whom (unless 
Planudes is to be the only oracle of 
ancient history) did not live till 200 
years after Aisop, and the former 
never existed at all. He never speaks 
of Asop as living at Athens, though 
Phedrus places him there, Lib. I. 
Fab. 2*, Lib. II. Fab. 9+, Lib. III. 
Fab. 14, and Lib. IV. Fab. 4.$ And 
he at one time puts into his mouth a 
passage from Euripides, who was not 
born till nearly a century after his 
death. See ‘Fables of Aisop and 
others in English, by Croxall, London. 
1731.” Lib. III. Fab. 14. Asopus lu- 
dens. 

We are bound to believe, from the 
evidence of. antiquity, that ASsop was 
a Phrygian, as he is called ‘‘ Atowmos 
6 Spvé”’ by Lucian; “ Phryx Aéso- 

us,” by Phzdrus ; and ‘‘ Asopus ille, 
é Phrygia, Fabulator,”’ by A. Gellius. 
Neither need we question that he was 
a slave, or that he lived in the time of 
Croesus king of Lydia, if we believe on 
the authority of ancient authors, Phe- 
drus and Plutarch, that he spoke to 
the Athenians on the occasion of Pi- 
sistratus making himself master of 
their liberties (Phed. Lib. I. Fab. 2), 
which the Oxford marbles fix 561 B.c., 
about the time Croesus lost his eldest 
son; or that he was sent by Croesus 
to consult the oracle at Delphos, and 
as envoy to Periander king of Corinth ; 
though Larcher, in his chronological 
table (I know not on what authority), 
while he puts down Croesus and Peri- 
ander as contemporaries, makes AZsop 
flourish 62 years before Croesus ascend- 
ed the throne. It also seems likely 
that A’sop was a Phrygian, and con- 
temporary with Croesus, and might 
have lived in Greece, from the coin- 
cidence of historical facts. 

Herodotus, Clio. 28, gives the Phry- 
gians as one of the nations that Croesus 
had brought under his power ; so that, 
being a Phrygian, A’sop was a subject 
of Croesus; and as Croesus was the 
first who subjugated some of the Greek 
states,—the Ionians, olians, and 





* Athene clm florerent «quis legibus, 
sopus talem tum fabellam retulit. 
+ Athenas rumor implet— 
Esopus media subito in turba con- 
stitit. 
¢ Hsopo ingentem statuam posuere 
Attici. 


Dorians,—and brought others, the 
Lacedemonians, into alliance with 
him (Herod. Clio, 6.), Ausop might 
have been brought into Greece, and to 
Athens, in the war; or in the subse- 
quent intercourse between Croesus and 
the Greeks, when so many of the 
Greek men of learning, cat 61) Kat 3d- 
Aov, dvijp ’AOnvaios, went over to the 
court of Croesus at Sardis. 

But though sop might have brought 
his fables into Greece, internal evi- 
dence, and historical as well as actual 
fact, afford grounds for belief, that 
those fables, or their prototypes in a 
somewhat different shape, were known 
to some of the nations of Asia long 
before he was born ; and that he only 
Hellenized and applied them in Greece, 
as Phedrus afterwards Romanized 
them in Italy, though both Acsop and 
Phzdrus might have written a few of 
those in their collections. Eastern 
nations have spoken in fable and alle- 
gory from the most remote time; al- 
legory is imbodied in their very lan- 
guages; and fables and tales consti- 
tute the chief part of their popular 
literature. 

If any one begin to study the modern 
languages of the East, the book that 
he will read first in Hindoostanee, 
Persian, or Arabic, will most likely be 
a collection of tales, among which he 
will be sure to find some of Aisop’s 
fables. 

The Selections from Hindoo Writers, 
used at the East India Academy, begin 
with the ‘‘ Dog and Shadow,” or the 
“Canis natans”’ of Phedrus; andnext to 
this we have virtually the common fable 
of ‘‘reckoning one’s chickens before 
they are hatched ;” though thecharacter 
of the piece is not a girl following the 
fancied growth of future wealth from 
a pail of milk, but a man with a pitcher 
of oil on his head. Then we find 
««The Ass in the Tiger’s skin,” essen- 
tially our fable of ‘‘The Ass in the 
Lion’s skin,’”’ and the well-known one 
of ‘‘The Man and his Son with the 
Ass,” trying in vain to escape ridicule 
and censure. But if we take up, after 
these fables in Hindoostanee, a Persian 
book, the Tooti Namah, or ‘‘ Tales of 
a Parrot,” not only some that are in 
the Hindoo Selections, but that of 
4Esop of the man who puta serpent 
into his bosom; though in the East he 
of course puts it into what is there 
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used as the Greek xoAmos, his sleeve. 
Now the Persian Tales of a Parrot, 
of which I am speaking, were written 
in or translated into popular Persian 
for common reading by Mahommed 
Kadery, the original tales by Nakhsha- 
by being, as he says in his preface, 
written in a different and abstruse 
style—perhaps in old Persic; and yet 
the fable of the man who put the 
serpent into his sleeve has been so 
long known in India, that the Hin- 
doos have derived from it an epithet 
for one who abuses the confidence of 
intimacy, calling him Asteenka sampt, 
**a serpent of the sleeve.” 

Sir William Jones (Preface, Persian 
Grammar) says that the most excel- 
lent book in the Persian language is, 
in his opinion, the collection of tales 
and fables called Anwari Sohail, or 
‘The lights of Canopus,” by Hussein 
Vaes, or Cashefi; who, it seems, 
copied from an older writer, Pilpay 
or Bidpay. 

The Eastern mind, if not the human 
mind every where in some state of 
cultivation, seems to delight in fable, 
and therefore to be very susceptible of 
fable or allegorical teaching. Our 
Lord himself, who knew what was in 
the heart of every man, taught his 
disciples by parables, and without a 
parable spake he not unto them ; and 
Mr. Shiirmann of the mission at Be- 
nares, in speaking of the preaching 
best suited to the Hindoos, says (Mis- 
sionary Mag. Oct. 1837), ‘‘ Our minds 
have, by our European education, be- 
come very prone to generalising ; but 
this will not do with the natives. 
Every doctrine stated must be ex- 
plained by a figure or case taken from 
the sphere of their own observation. 
Whenever I intend to preach a doc- 
trine which I have not preached be- 
fore, I first sit down and consider by 
what figure or allegory, or parable, I 
shall explain it: and every striking 
figure passes with the natives for ar- 
gument: by astriking figure you may 
convince their minds at once.”’** Now 
what Shiirmann says of Christian 
doctrines, must, I think, be felt by the 





* And here the deductions of Phreno- 
logy exactly coincide with Shiirmann’s 
experience, since the organ of comparison 
is said to be large in most of the Oriental 
nations, 
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teacher of every other truth, that when 
people are to be taught by figure or 
fable, it should be taken from the 
sphere of their own observation ; and 
it seems likely that a man who should 
try to teach any people a truth by a 
fable of animals, would select those 
animals whose characters and habits 
should be known to them rather than 
those of which they know little or 
nothing but from hearsay. But eight 
or nine of Asop’s fables are of the 
lion ; and others are of the crocodile, 
the camel, and the ape: and as Hero- 
dotus says, Melp. 44, that the Indus 
was the only river besides the Nile 
that produced crocodiles, and in Thalia 
103, describes some external peculi- 
arities of the camel which, he says, 
were not known to the Greeks; and, 
as the lion and ape were not com- 
mon animals among them, internal 
evidence also directs us for the origin 
of those fables to the East. 

One of sop’s fables is of a fisher- 
man who piped to the fishes that they 
might dance, but made them do so 
only by pulling them out with the net ; 
and this is the very fable that Cyrus 
tells to the Ionians and AZolians, when, 
after the overthrow of the Lydians, 
they sent him ambassadors to Sardis 
(Herod. Clio, 141). How did he get 
this fable? It is not likely from his 
birth and breeding that he had read 
Greek authors before he subdued 
Lydia, and so far the inference is that 
he had found it in some other lan- 
guage, and therefore did not get it 
from Aésop. 


Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 





Mr. Ursan, May 20. 


ALLOW me to trouble you with a 
few words in reference to an article 
in the last number of your Magazine, 
in which mention is made (in a note 
at page 472) of a book in the Manu- 
script Library, at Stowe, supposed to 
have been used for administering the 
Coronation Oath to the Sovereigns of 
England before the Reformation. 

Your Correspondent follows an error 
of Dr. Dibdin, (Decameron, vol. 1, 
p- liii.) who calls the book in ques- 
tion, ‘‘an early Psalter, which was 
once in the Treasury of the Exche- 
quer, and afterwards successively be- 
longed to Spelman, Martin of Pal. 
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grave, and Astle :” and he adds, that 
“its claims as a Coronation Oath 
Book are founded upon a passage in 
* Powell’s Repertory of Records.’ ”’ 

In Dr. O’Connor’s Catalogue of the 
Stowe Manuscripts, vol. 2, p. 35—37, 
may be seen a detailed account of this 
book, which is more correct than that 
of Dr. Dibdin, or of your Correspon- 
dent, and from which it will appear 
that it is not a Psalter, but a part of 
the Gospels: that no mention is made 
of its ever having been in the posses- 
sion of Spelman, and that its claims 
as a “Coronation Book” are not 
founded upon the passage in ‘‘ Pow- 
ell’s Repertory of Records,”’ but upon 
the authority of Mr. Madox, the his- 
toriographer. 

The manuscript formerly belonged 
to Martin of Palgrave, and Ives, both 
well known antiquaries, whose au- 
tographs it contains, and the follow- 
ing account, written on the second 
leaf, is in the handwriting of the latter, 
and is dated ‘‘ Yarmouth, St. Luke’s 
Day, 1772 :”— 


“This very ancient, curious, and va- 
luable manuscript appears to be the ori- 
ginal book on which our Kings and 
Queens took their Coronation Oath be- 
fore the Reformation. In Powell’s Re- 
pertory of Records, 4to. printed 1631, 
page 123, he mentions,—in the Exche- 


quer, ‘item, a little booke with a cruci- 
fixe.’ Thomas Madox, Esq. late Histo- 
riographer, to whom Mr. Martin lent 
this book, told him, that he believed it 
was the book formerly belonging to the 
Exchequer, mentioned by Powell, and 
which was used to take the Coronation 
Oath upon by all our Kings and Queens 
till Henry Eighth. The first twenty- 
three and the last eight leaves are not to 
be considered as part of the book, but 
they contain several curious remarks. 
The handwriting of the body of the book 
appears to me to be as old as the time 
of King Henry the First, if not more so; 
—I make no doubt of its being nearly 
700 years old. Mr. George Vertue has 
drawn this Manuscript of the Holy Evange- 
lists, with the crucifix upon it, and imitated 
the hand in the first verses of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and presented 
it to the Society of Antiquaries, pasted 
into a folio book of drawings, page 25, 
but without saying in whose hands it re- 
mains.”’ 


‘In this account,” says Dr. O’Con- 
nor, *‘ as far as it goes, we see nothing 
objectionable, except Mr. Ives’s call- 
ing this MS. a copy of the Four Evan- 
gelists, whereas it contains only the 
beginning and the ending of each, 
and the Passion of our Saviour, from 
the Four Latin Gospels, commonly 
called the Vulgate.” 


Yours, &. W.J.S. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XXIV. 


Monument or THE Rev. Epwarp 
DavieEs. 


IN the course of last year, a tomb- 
stone was placed in the churchyard 
of Bishopston, near Swansea, over the 
remains, and a marble tablet erected 
in the church, to the memory of the 
late Rev. Edward Davies, Rector of 
Bishopston, the learned author of 
"* Celtic Researches,” &c. The me- 
morials were executed by Mr. Rogers, 
of Swansea, and were erected by sub- 
scription principally promoted by Ed- 
ward Howell, Esq. M.D. of Swansea, 
the Rev. W. B. Knight, Chancellor of 
Llandaff, and the Rev. W. J. Rees, Rec- 
tor of Cascob, Radnorshire, to which 
the late Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Bur- 
gess), and the Bishops of St. David’s 
and of Llandaff, contributed cach of 
them five pounds. 

The Tomb on the grave is a ledger 


of Gloucester stone, mounted on a 
hewn pedestal of limestone, well cal- 
culated to endure; the Inscription is 
cut in Jarge and strong Roman capi- 
tals, except the name and dates, which 
are in the old Grecian style, and is as 
follows :— 


‘“‘This Tomb was placed over the re- 
mains of the Ruv. Epwarp Davies, by 
a subscription collected amongst his ad- 
mirers and friends, who have also raised 
a Tablet to his memory in the Chancel. 
He died 7th Jan. 1831, aged 75 years, 
during 25 of which, he was Rector of this 
Parish.’’ 

The Tablet is executed in statuary 
marble, laid on a black marble ground, 
and is in the Grecian style; its size 
four feet, three inches wide, and three 
feet, three inches high. It is mount- 
ed ona moulded base, supported by 
trusses with pilasters, surmounted with 
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acarved cornice and a pediment, on 
the centre of which, an oak branch is 
carved in alto relievo, and on the cap 
of each of the pilasters, there is also 
in alto relievo, a sprig of misseltoe. 
The Inscription is tastefully displayed 
on the marble, and occupies there— 
twenty-three lines, in Roman capitals. 
It is as follows :— 


‘*Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. 
Epwarp Davies, who was born at 
Hendre-linon, in the parish of Llanfareth 
and county of Radnor, vi1 June, Mpcciv1. 
and died at the Rectory of this parish, 
after an incumbency of xxv years, VII 
Jan. mMpcccxxx!. He was the author 
of Certic RESEARCHES and other works 
of distinguished excellence. Of his Ge- 
nius and Erudition, an enduring record 
will be found in his various learned Pub- 
lications. His Private Worth, his Mi- 
nisterial Character,—his Humility and 
Benevolence, secured to him a large por- 
tion of esteem while he lived, and they 
will be long cherished in the Recollection 
of his Parishioners, and numerous Admi- 
rers and Friends, by some of whom this 
Tablet has been raised to commemorate 
his Merit and his Virtues.’’ 


A brief “‘ Memoir of the Rev. Mr. 
Davies”’ will be seen in the Gent. Mag. 
Vol. CI. i. 645. An extended one ap- 
peared in the third volume of the Cam- 
brian Quarterly Magazine for 1831, 
pp. 408—436. The following is a 
chronological list of his literary works 
as they were communicated to the 
public :— 


‘“‘ APHTMARTE, the Genius of Britain, 
a Poem, written in the taste of the six- 
teenth century. 1784.”’ 

“*VacuNnaLtA ; consisting of Essays in 
verse, On various subjects, with some 
‘Translations. 1788.”’ 

‘“*Exiza Powe .t, or Trials of Sensi- 
bility, a novel founded on fact. 1795.”’ 

‘A Translation of an obscure, ancient 
British Poem, entitled Arymes Prydain 
Fawr (the Armed Confederacy of Great 
Britain) ;’’ which appeared in the second 
volume of the Cambrian Register, pub- 
lished in 1799. 

“ Cettic REsEARCHES on the Origin, 
Traditions, and Language of the Ancient 
Britons; with some introductory Sketches 
on Primitive Society. 1804.” 

“*Mytuotoey and Rites of the British 
Druids, ascertained by national Monu- 
ments, and compared with the general 
Traditions and Customs of Heathenism, 
as illustrated by the most eminent Anti- 
quaries of our Age; with an Appendix 
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containing ancient Poems and Extracts» 
with some remarks on Ancient British 
Coins. 1809.”’ 

‘*A Series of Discourses on CHURCH 
Union, in which it is urged that the 
great Christian Duty of maintaining Com- 
munion with the Apostolic Church, re- 
mains uncancelled by the Tolerance of 
British Laws. 1811.” 

‘© IMMANUEL; a Letter on Isaiah vii. 
14, and on subjects relating to the Mes- 
siah, in answer to the Strictures of a 
modern Jew. 1816.” 

‘* Pustic Duss, obligatory on a Chris- 
tian Conscience, a Sermon against smug- 
gling. 1817.” 

‘*SpecimeNs of an English metrical 
Translation of the Poems of the more 
ancient Welsh Bards ;’’ these were pub- 
lished in the third volume of the Cam- 
brian Register in 1818. 

‘“‘Tue CLAmms or OsstANn examined 
and appreciated; an Essay on the Scot- 
tish and Irish Poems, published under 
that name, in which their genuineness and 
historical credit are freely discussed, to- 
gether with some curious particulars re- 
lative to the structure and state of Poetry 
in the Celtic dialects of Scotland and Ire- 
land. 1825.”’ 

** Remarks on Brut Tysitro, a fabu- 
lous Chronicle, erroneously attributed to 
a British prince of the seventh century ;’’ 
printed in the second volume of the 
Archaiology of Wales, 1826. 

‘‘ THOUGHTS AND CoNJECTURES on 
the Book of Job, being the substance of 
a Series of Letters written to Mr. Justice 
Hardinge. 1827.”’ 


The last two articles were commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, of which he had the honour- 
able distinction of being one of the 
ten Royal Associates on account of his 
literary eminence. 





Mr. Ursan, Maidstone, Feb. 3. 

I wave consulted every biographi- 
cal and historical work within my 
reach, but have never yet been able to 
discover any account of the Rev. W. 
Gurnall, the author of that well-known 
and popular theological work, ‘‘ The 
Christian in Complete Armour,” pub- 
lished in four volumes. He appears 
to have led a very private life at La- 
venham, and was little known beyond 
the neighbourhood, in which he la- 
boured as a truly zealous, talented 
clergyman for many years. The above 
celebrated work has, however, render- 
ed his name familiar to most of the 
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clergy and dissenting ministers of the 
present day; on which account it is 
to be regretted that so few particu- 
lars respecting our author should 
exist. The substance of the inclosed 
memoir was printed several years ago 
in a magazine of a very limited circu- 
lation, and contains, perhaps, all that 
can now be collected about him. The 
funeral sermon of this excellent divine 
was preached by the Rev. W. Burkitt, 
the author of a commentary on the 
New Testament, from which it may 
be concluded that a main part of the 
inclosed statement was taken. 

As your Magazine is the repository 
for all that is curious and antique, 
you will not, I presume, consider this 
brief sketch foreign to the design of 
your pages; and in reference to that 
part of the account which asserts that 
he never wore a surplice after his con- 
formity to the Established Church, it 
is exceedingly desirable to ascertain 
whether such an assertion has any 
facts to support it, and, indeed, whe- 
ther the omission was practicable at 
a period when an irregularity of that 
nature could not fail to reach the ears 
of the Bishop of the Diocese; inde- 
pendently of the circumstance—that if 
it be true, the affair sadly militates 
against that honesty and integrity for 
which Gurnall was most eminently dis- 
tinguished all his life. 

If any of your learned readers can 
throw any light on this matter, it will 
be very acceptable. 

It is remarkable that Palmer, in his 
list of the ministers who afterwards 
conformed, has omitted Gurnall. 

lam, Mr. Urban, 
Very faithfully yours, 
J.W 


WILLIAM GuRNALL 


Was the son of Thomas and Ethel- 
dreda Gurnall, of Walpole St. Peter’s, 
in the county of Norfolk, in which 
place it is probable that he was born 
in the year 1617. The exact date of 
his birth and thecharacter of his youth- 
ful days are unknown. He entered 
the university at an early age, being 
only in his fifteenth year. He became 
pensioner of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and matriculated on March 
29, 1632. He took his degree of M.A. 
in 1639, and subsequently became a 
Fellow of his college. 


Memoir of the Rev. W. Gurnall. 
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It would appear that he quitted the 
University when he took his degree, 
and was appointed to officiate in the 
parish church of Lavenham. In the 
character of assistant or curate he 
continued till 1644, when, on the death 
of the Rector, Dr. Copinger, and at 
the request of the parish, he was pre- 
sented to the living by the patron, Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes. This presentation 
was duly confirmed by an order of 
the House of Commons, bearing date 
Dec. 16, 1644. In this order Mr. 
Gurnall was described as a “ learn- 
ed, godly, and orthodox divine.” It 
will occur to the reader, that Mr. Gur- 
nall’s induction to the living was 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles the First, when Presbyteri- 
anism had become the dominant reli- 
gion of the land. Numerous and fierce 
were the religious controversies of that 
day. Painful and deadly were the 
struggles made for liberty of consci- 
ence and perfect freedom in all matters 
pertaining to religion. Occasional 
allusions to these scenes occur in the 
early parts of the Christian Armour. It 
is gratifying, however, to perceive that 
the eminent piety of the author would 
not allow him to stoop to the odious 
task of reviling his opponents, a mea- 
sure too often adopted by the ecclesi- 
astics of his time. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that in so large and mul- 
tifarious a work as the ‘‘ Christian in 
Complete Armour,” and a work which 
was published at intervals, during 
the closing years of the reign of 
Charles the First, the whole period 
of the Commonwealth, and the first 
year of Charles the Second, should 
contain so little of the bitterness of 
controversy, and of the asperity of 
partizanship. His ‘‘ love of peace, his 
universal charity,” and his supreme 
anxiety for the spiritual good of his 
readers, undoubtedly led him to ab- 
stain as much as possible from all 
allusions which might awaken painful 
associations, or provoke needless or 
injurious controversy. As a Presby- 
terian, Mr. Gurnall continued to mi- 
nister in holy things, in the parish 
church of Lavenham, for cighteen years. 
The fatal year of 1662 at length arrived, 
and the ‘‘ Act of Uniformity”? was 
passed. The day of trial, Aug. 24th, 
was fast approaching, and now was the 
time when this “ learned, godly, and 
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orthodox divine,” in common with 
his brethren, must be put to the test. 
He was held in great esteem by his 
brethren, and many were looking to 
his example. He doubtless duly con- 
sidered the matter; but at length 
yielded, and consented to take the 
oath by which he declared his previous 
ordination to be invalid, and promised 
to give his unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all and every thing contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer. He 
was episcopally ordained on August 
22nd, only two days previously to the 
Act of St. Bartholomew, when two 
thousand of his fellow labourers quitted 
at once and for ever the bosom of the 
church. His appointment was recon- 
firmed by the Court on the presenta- 
tion of Thomas Bowes, Esq. of Brom- 
ley-hall, in Essex. It is said that 
several ministers in neighbouring pa- 
rishes followed his example. His con- 
formity excited, no doubt, the surprise 
of many, and gave rise to various 
suspicions respecting either his since- 
rity or his orthodoxy. These were pro- 
bably unfounded; and indeed his friend 
Burkitt, in the sermon he preached at 
his funeral, repels the insinuations 
with indignant scorn. [t would seem 
that some of the titles and vestments 
of episcopacy were not very congenial 
to Mr. Gurnall’s mind. He had for 
nearly twenty years been accustomed 
to designate himself as ‘‘ the Minister 
or Pastor of the Church at Lavenham,” 
a designation which he ever afterwards 
retained ; and as, during his presbyte- 
rian pastorship he had never worn a 
surplice, so, now, though a conformist, 
he could not bring himself to wear it : 
he therefore kept a curate to discharge 
those duties which necessarily required 
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that sacerdotal habiliment for their due 
performance. 

Mr. Gurnall, in the year following 
his first presentation to the rectory of 
Lavenham, married the daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Mott, of Stoke by 
Nayland. He is described by Calamy 
as avaluable man. Twelve children 
were the fruit of this marriage. Mrs. 
Gurnall survived her husband nineteen 
years. Several of his daughters were 
subsequently married to clergymen. 
One of his sons, John, became a mi- 
nister in the established church. Of 
his family little is now known, and it 
is not improbable that it is nearly, if 
not altogether, extinct. Mr. Gurnall 
appears to have possessed but delicate 
health. To his bodily weakness he 
affectingly alludes in his ‘‘ Christian 
Armour.” 

Of his last days no particulars are 
recorded ; his death was easy, and took 
place on the 12th Oct. 1679. He was 
interred at Lavenham; but no stone 
marks the place of his sepulture, or re- 
cords a memorial of his worth. Besides 
the Christian Armour, he published 
two separate discourses ; one in 1656, 
entitled, the Magistrate’s Portraiture, 
preached at the county election; the 
Christian’s Labourand Reward, preach- 
ed on occasion of the death of Lady 
Mary Vere, of Castle Hedingham, Es- 
sex. Itis stated in Watt’s Bibliotheca, 
that he published a quarto volume of 
sermons in 1660, but of the correct- 
ness of this statement there is at pre- 
sent some doubt. Perhaps some of 
your antiquarian literary friends will 
be able to decide the question, by fur- 
nishing a description of the volume, if 
it be in existence, 





LINES ADDRESSED TO THE CELEBRATED HEYNE, 
By the Rev. H. Kett, of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Ap HEYNIUM V. CEL.’’ 


‘Da veniam, Pater alme, precor; subnectere serta 
Crinibus Angliaco vult peregrinus agro. 

Isis enim vestros, vitrei per fluminis undas, 
Plausus jam repetit, quos tua Leyna ciet. 

Auspice Te priscis rediit sua forma poétis, 
Nec macula in vultu turpior ulla manet. 

Cernit Pindaricum manifeste in lumine Cycnum 
Europa aetheriam nunc iterare viam. 
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The Old Golden Lion at Fulham. 


[June, 


Rursus Olympiaco Theron certamine victor 
Palmatus rapidos limite solvit equos. 
Jam redit et queruli dulcissima Musa Tibulli, 
Et prisca instructus moeret Amor pharetra. 
Quasque dies umbras offudit longa Maroni, 
 Diffugiunt rutilas Te quatiente faces. 
. Admirande Senex! merito plaudente corona 
Te juvenes stipant, regificumque genus. 
Magnus Aristarchus stimulet felicibus ausis ; 
Par fuit ingenium, par sit utrique labor. 
* Incipe Maeonidis vivas expromere voces; 
Haud studio Musa est dignior ulla Tuo, 
Dumque cohors vatum est vestris decorata tropaeis, 
Participem famae Te fore laeta videt. 
HENRICUS KETT, Oxonrensis, 


E cotiegro SAcROSANCTAE TRINITATIS.”’ 





THE OLD GOLDEN LION PUBLIC HOUSE, FULHAM. 
(With a Plate.) : 


Mr. Upsan, May 5. 

THE Old Golden Lion Public House, 
which stood in the High Street, Ful- 
ham, and was pulled down in April 
1836, presented a curious specimen of 
the architecture of the Tudor ages. 
The irregular form of the building had 
a picturesque effect ; it was construct- 
ed in the usual manner of the period, 
being of brick to the first story, and 
timber work and plaster above; the 
roof highly ridged and tiled. An en- 
trance from the street opened into a 
small passage or hall, having the great 
stairs immediately facing the entrance 
door ; the massive balusters and huge 


posts surmounted by lofty pinnacles, . 


and the dim light from the small lat- 
ticed window, gave a sombre. appear+ 
ance to this part of the edifice. 

In a room north of the hall was 
discovered, at the north-east corner, 
on taking. down the wainscot, the re- 
mains of a small winding staircase of 
brick and stone, which led originally 
to the upper part of the mansion ; the 
low pointed arched doorway was 
about two feet six inches in width:— 
these stairs immediately joined a large 
fire-place. In the apartment on the 


south side of the hall was a trap 

door, which opened on to a short 

flight of winding stairs leading into 

a vaulted cellar, well built of brick 

with courses of stone, having a recess 

on the north side; an arched door- 
5 


way of stone faced a flight of stone 
steps leading to the back part of the 
building: this vault had not been 
used for many years, and was com- 
monly known as ‘“ Bishop Bonner’s 
Dungeon.” The east view of the 
mansion presented a more irregular 
front than the west. The general cha- 
racter of the original structure was 
distinguished. by long windows di- 
vided into numerous lights by massive 
mullions and transomes. An apart- 
ment on the principal story was of 
some interest; the obtusely pointed 
arched fire-place, enriched panelling 
of oak, and a bay window, together with 
its size, being larger than the other 
apartments, would prove this to have 
been the grand room of the house. 
Heavy beams of chesnut crossed the 
ceiling—supported by a slender pillar 
at the intersection. Some apartments, 
south of this principal room, had been 
disused for many years; the windows 
being partly blocked up. A room on 
the east side was wainscoted and 


‘panelled in a plainer style; a long 


window extended the whole length of 
the east end of the apartment, and a 
thick beam crossed: the ceiling, sup- 
ported at each end by rude pieces of 
timber. The fire-place was highly 
enriched by caryatid figures, and carved 
work of oak-foliage in low relief orna- 
mented the stone mantle.—(See the 
Plate.) 
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The fire-place in the apartment im- 
mediately under this on the basement 
floor was also much ornamented, and 
is also represented in the accompany- 
ing etching. 

The upper rooms were exceedingly 
lofty and airy, the space usually di- 
vided off into lofts being open to the 
roof—showing the heavy beams and 
girders in all their rude simplicity ; the 
windows small and near the roof, the 
doorways narrow and low, and formed 


Coronation of Queen Mary, 1553. 
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roughly of unplaned boards—opening 
by a wooden latch and spring. 

Mr. Faulkner, in his History of 
Fulham, supposes this mansion to 
have been of the time of Henry the 
Seventh ; and that it was the residence 
of Bishop Bonner, is the current tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood. C. W. 

[We have been informed that the wain- 
scoting of this house has been taken to 
Southam, Lord Ellenborough’s venerable 
and interesting seat, near Cheltenham,— 
Epit.] 


PAPERS FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM, No. II. 


Account oF THE CoRONATION OF QuEEN Mary, 1553. 


From the curious contemporary Diary, MS. Cotton. Vitellius F. v. 


Strype in his 


Ecclesiastical Memorials has made use of this narrative; and it has been quoted by 
Mr. Planché in his interesting volume reviewed in our present number; but we con- 
sider it worth printing by itself, only modifying the very uncouth orthography. 


The xxviij day of September the 
Queen’s Grace removed from Saint 
James’s to Whitehall, and there her 
Grace took her barge unto the Tower, 
and there all the crafts and the Mayor 
and Aldermen [met her] in barges, with 
streamers and minstrelsy, as trumpets, 
waits, shawms, and regalls, and with 
a great volley of guns, till her Grace 
came into the Tower. 

The xxix day of September the 
Queen’s Grace made Knights of the 
Bath, xv: the first was the Earl of 
Devonshire; the second the young 
Earl of Surrey ; the third the Lord of 
Bergavenny; &c. &c. 

The xxx day of September the Queen’s 
Grace came from the Tower through 
London, riding in a charett gorgeously 
beseen, unto Westminster. By the 
way, at Fanchurch, a goodly pageant 
with four great giants, with goodly 
speeches; the Genoways [Genoese] 
made it. At Gracechurch another 
goodly pageant of the Easterlings’ 
making; and at Leadenhall was ano- 
ther pageant hanged with cloth of gold, 
and the goodliest playing with all 
manner of music; and there was out- 
blowing of a trumpet all the day long. 
At the Conduit in Cornhill another, of 
the City; and at the Great Conduit 
another goodlier, and the Standard 
painted and gilded, and the Cross [in 


Cheap] painted; and at the Little 
Conduit two goodly pageants. In 
Paul’s churchyard two pageants, and 
two scaffolds on Paul’s steeple, with 
streamers. Ludgate was painted. At 
the conduit in Fleet-street a goodly 
pageant, and painted, [a few lines here 
are burnt away from the MS.} 

On the j of October the Queen’s 
Grace, [*attended by the Bishop of 
Winchester and ten other Bishops, all 
with mitres on their heads and crosses 
in their hands, with other Prelates, 
and her Majesty’s chapel, also in copes 
of cloth of gold, singing, and preceded 
by three cross-bearers, and others car- 
rying silver candlesticks, holy water-] 
stocks, and censers, went in procession 
to Westminster church, and there her 
Grace heard mass, and was crowned 
upon a high stage, and after anointed 
Queen. Thisdone, her Grace came to 
Westminster-hall. It was four of the 
clock ere she went to dinner; and 
there the Duke of Norfolk rode up and 
down with my Lord the Earl of Derby, 
High Constable, the Earl of Arundell, 
High Butler, and my Lord of Aber- 
gavenny Chief Lardner, Mr. Dymoke, 
the Queen’s Champion, and there was 
Terror. The Earl of Devonshire 
bare the Sword, the Earl of Westmer- 
land the Cap of Maintenance; and the 
Earl of Shrewsbury the Crown; the 





* These lines are supplied from Strype. - 
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Gent. Maa, Vou, IX. 
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Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marshal, 
and the Earl of Arundel Lord Steward, 
and the Earl of Surrey was doer under 
the Duke his grandsire ;* the Earl of 
Worcester was her Grace’s Carver that 
day at dinner; my Lord Windsor was 
(blank) ; and at the end of the table 
dined my Lady Elizabeth and my Lady 
Anne of Cleves,t and so it was candle- 
light ere her Grace had dined; and so 
her Grace took barge [for Whitehall]. 

The ij day [of October] her Grace 
made Ixxiiij knights, on the morrow 
of her Coronation. 





Mr. Urban, Cambridge, April 12. 
THE last number of the British and 
Foreign Review contains an article re- 
specting Sir Edward Coke, in which 
the writer, after a reference to Roger 
Bigod Earl of Norfolk and Lord Mar- 
shal, makes the following observation 
by way of note : 

“This is the title according to the 
statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10, a title ana- 
logous to Lord Chancellor, LordTreasurer, 
Lord Steward, Lord Admiral, &c. Earl 
Marshal is an unauthorised innovation, 
for which we do not know that there is 
any more authority than for Earl Chan- 
cellor, Earl Treasurer, Earl Admiral, 
Earl Steward, or Earl Chamberlain.” 


Had the writer of the foregoing note 
taken the trouble to consult Sir Ed- 
ward Coke’s works, he would, I ap- 
prehend, have been convinced that 
there is ample authority for the as- 
sumption of the title in question. 

In the Commentary on Littleton, 
chap. viii. sect. 153, Sir Edward 
Coke remarks—*‘ And this is to be ob- 
served, that though there were divers 
Lord Marshals of England before the 
reign of R. IL. yet King R. II. created 
Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk 
the first Earl Marshal of England, per 
nomen Comitis Mareschalli Anglix.” 
And in the fourth Institute, page 128, 
he cites a grant dated 12th June 20th 
Richard II, (and which he says was 





* The meaning of this probably is that 


[June, 


confirmed by Act of Parliament) in 
which, after reciting that he had grant- 
ed the office of Marshal of England to 
Thomas [Mowbray] Earl of Notting- 
ham for life, the King grants the afore- 
said office ‘‘UNA CUM NOMINE ET 
HONORE Comitis MARESCHALLI,” to 
the said Earl and the heirs male of his 
body. 

There is little doubt that Sir Ed- 
ward Coke is mistaken in the date of 
the document thus cited, as it agrees 
with the copy of a grant bearing date 
the 12th January, 9th Richard II. 
given at length in a note to Edmond- 
son’s Heraldry, vol. i. p. 55; and Sir 
Henry Spelman," Sandford,” Collins,° 
and other authors, concurin stating that 
Thomas Mowbray Ear! of Nottingham 
had a grant of the office of Earl Mar- 
shal to him and the heirs male of his 
body in the ninth of RichardII. Both 
the Jatter writers, however, appear to 
be in error in stating the grant to bear 
date on the 12th February instead of 
the 12th of January, and Collins calls 
the grantee Duke of Norfolk, although 
he did not bear that title till some 
years subsequently : a mistake likewise 
committed by Sir Edward Coke in the 
passage cited from his Commentary on 
Littleton. 

The error of Sir Edward Coke in 
fixing on the 20th of Richard II. as 
the date of the grant to the Earl of 
Nottingham, may probably be referred 
to some confusion created by the cir- 
cumstance of the King having on the 
16th of February in the last mentioned 
year made a grant (confirmed by Par- 
liament) to the Earl of Nottingham, 
by which, after reciting the grant to 
him and the heirs male of his body of 
the office of Earl Marshal, the King 
granted to him and such heirs male, 
the reversions of the several offices of 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, Marshal 
of the Exchequer, and Marshal Pro- 
claimer before the Steward and Mar- 
shal of the Household; and that he and 





the Earl of Surrey was deputy—doer, or 


performer of the office of Earl Marshal; his grandfather was aged, and died shortly 


after. 


+ The sister and future successor of Mary, and the divorced Queen of Henry the 


Eighth. 
* Reliquise Spelmanniane, p. 169. 


b Sandford’s Genealogical History by Stebbing, p. 210. 
© Collins’s Peerage by Sir Egerton Brydges, vol. i. p. 57. 
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such heirs male might bear a golden 
staff enamelled with black at each end, 
having the King’s arms at the upper 
and his own at the lower end, in lieu 
of the wooden staff which the Mar- 
shals had been theretofore accustomed 
to bear.@ 

There is ample proof that previously 
to Richard the Second’s grant, the 
title of Earl Marshal was occasionally 
used. 

Madox cites documents of the re- 
spective dates of the Ist John, 16th 
John, 14th Henry III. and 41st Henry 
III. in which the title of Zarl Mar- 
shal occurs.® 

It also occurs in a record cited by 
Blomefield of the date of 34th Henry 
IIL in the Parliament Roll of the 18th 
Edward I.¢ and in a document of the 
date of 20th Edward III. quoted ina 
note to Reliquiz Spelmannianz." 

In the 35th Edward I. Alicia Bygod 
is styled Countess Marshal, and by that 
title constituted attornies to sue for 
her dower before the King and _ his 
Council,’ and in the 9th Edward Il. 
the hundred of Earsham in Norfolk is 
stated to be held by the Countess Mar- 
shal.i 

Various other instances of the early 
application of the title of Earl Marshal 
and Countess Marshal are given by 
Edmondson, whose remark on the 
subject 1 shall take leave to quote. 

‘“‘ The style of Comes Marescallus was 
probably still more ancient than any of 
the instances here produced, and in all 
likelihood arose from the persons on 
whom the office of Marshal was usually 
conferred, being Earls or Comites, at or 
before the time of their investiture, the 
word Comes being used in those early ages 
as a style of office and judicature, and not 
as a title of dignity.’”* 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
since the reign of Richard II. the title 
of Earl Marshal has been used in all 
the various grants by which the office 
has been conferred. Yours, &c. 

C. H. Cooper. 


Note. The British and Foreign 
Reviewer was certainly wrong, and 
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our Correspondent is correct in the 
statements he has made ; still, we do 
not think that Edmondson is supported 
in his view of the origin of the title, 
if he meant to infer that this high 
officer was styled Earl Marshal because 
he exercised a judicial function. The 
family were Marshals from the Con- 
quest, but the title of Earl is not found 
until their alliance with the heiress of 
Clare, Earl of Strigul or Pembroke, in 
the reign of Richard the First, whén 
they acceded to that dignity (see a 
table of the hereditary descent of the 
office of Marshal in Gent. Mag. 1827, 
i. 588.) We think its origin may be 
attributed to two causes: 1. Some 
epithet was necessary to distinguish 
this officer above the many inferior 
functionaries bearing the same name, 
in like manner as the Great Chamber- 
lain and High Constable (who, also, 
were both Earls,—of Oxford and of 
Hereford,) were so distinguished from 
the numerous domestic Chamberlains 
and petty Constables; this may be 
one reason why the officer should be 
styled Earl Marshal instead of Mar- 
shal; but, 2. we think another main 
reason of the adoption of this title was, 
that the family had no other surname. 
Thus the title of Earl Marshal had the 
threefold purpose of conveying its 
owner’s name, his dignity, and his 
office; and so we need not wonder 
that it was preferred at court to his 
title of Earl of Strigul or Earl of 
Pembroke (a dignity of comparatively 
local importance), particularly when 
we find another family, the Earls of 
Surrey, always preferred the title of 
their surname,—Earl Warren. J.G.N. 





OricinaL Letter 
or Dr. BensAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Philadelphia, 
Nov. 4, 1789. 

I received your kind letter of July 
the 31st w" gave me. great plea- 
sure, as it inform’d me of the welfare 
both of yourself and your good laiy, 
to whom please to present my re- 


DEAR FRIEND, 





4 Rot. Parl. vol. iii. p. 343, and Edmondson’s Heraldry, vol. i. p. 56. ’ 
® Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol. i. pp. 47, 48, 329, and 481, vol. ii. p. 116, 


f Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. v. p. 313. 
» Reliquiz Spelmanniane, p. 169. 


& Rot. Parl. vol. i. p. 53. 
' Rot. Parl. vol. i. p. 191. 


§ Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, vol. ii. div. iii. p. 313, 
* Edmondson’s Heraldry, vol i. pp. 39 and 40, 
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604 Original Letter of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. ({June, 


spects.—I thank you for the epistle of 
your yearly meeting and for the card, 
a specimen of printing which were 
enclosed. 

We have now had one session of 
congress, and with as much general 
satisfaction as could reasonably be 
expected. I wish the struggle in 
France may end as happily for that 
nation. We are now in the full en- 
joyment of our new government for 
eleven of the states, and it is generally 
thought that North Carolina is about 
to join us; Rhode Island will probably 
take longer time for consideration. 
We have had a most plentiful year for 
the fruits of the earth, and our people 
seem to be recovering fast from the 
extravagant and idle habits which the 
war had introduced, and to engage 
seriously in the contrary habits of 
temperance, frugality, and industry, 
which give the most pleasing pros- 
pects of future national felicity. Your 
merchants, however, are I think im- 
prudent in crowding in upon us such 
quantities of goods for sale here, which 
are not wrote for by ours, and are be- 
yond the faculties of the country to 
consume in any reasonable time. 
This surplus of goods is therefore, to 
raise present money, sent to the ven- 
dues or auction houses, of which we 
have six or seven in or near this city, 
where they are sold frequently for 
less than prime cost, to the great loss 
of the indiscreet adventurers. Our 
newspapers are doubtless to be seen 
at your coffee houses near the Ex- 
change; in their advertisements you 
may observe the constancy and quan- 
tity of these kind of sales, as well as 
the quantity of goods imported by our 
regular traders. I see in your English 
newspapers frequent mention made of 
our being out of credit with you; to 
us it appears that we have abundantly 
too much, and that your exporting 
merchants are rather out of their 
senses. 

I wish success to your endeavours 
for obtaining an abolition of the Slave 
Trade. The epistle from your yearly 
meeting for the year 1758 was not the 
first sowing of the good seed you men- 
tion ; for | find by an old pamphlet in 
my possession that George Keith near 
100 years since wrote a paper against 
the practice, said to be “‘given forth by 
the appointment of the meeting held 


by him at Phillip James’s house in the 
city of Philadelphia, about the year 
1693,”’ wherein a strict charge was 
given to Friends that they should set 
their negroes at liberty after some 
reasonable time of service, &c. &c. 
And about the year 1728 or 29 I 
myself printed a book for Ralph 
Sandyford, another of your friends of 
this city, against keeping negroes in 
slavery, two editions of which he dis- 
tributed gratis. And about the year 
1736 I printed another book on the 
same subject for Benj" Lay, who also 
professed being one of your Friends, 
and he distributed the books chiefly 
among them. By these instances it 
appears that the seed was indeed sown 
in the good ground of your profession, 
though much earlier than the time 
you mention; and its springing up to 
effect at last, though so late, is some 
confirmation of Lord Bacon’s observa- 
tion that a good motion never dies, and 
may encourage us in making such, 
though hopeless of their taking an 
immediate effect. I doubt whether I 
shall be able to finish my memoirs, 
and if 1 finish them whether they will 
be proper for publication: you seem 
to have too high an opinion of them, 
and to expect too much from them, 

I think you are right in preferring a 
mixed form of government for your 
country under its present circum- 
stances, and if it were possible for you 
to reduce the enormous salaries and 
emoluments of great offices, which are 
at bottom the source ofall your violent 
factions, that form might be conducted 
more quietly and happily; but I am 
afraid that none of your factions when 
they get uppermost will ever have 
virtue enough to reduce those salaries 
and emoluments, but will choose rather 
to enjoy them. 

I inclose a bill for 251. for which, 
when received, please to credit my 
account, and out of it pay Mr. Benj" 
Vaughan of Jefferies square, and Mr. 
W" Vaughan his brother of Mincing 
lane, such accounts against me as they 
shall present to you for that purpose. 

I am, my dear friend, yours very 
affectionately, B. FRANKLIN. 


To Mr. John Wright, Banker, Lom- 
bard-street, London. 
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Mr. UrsBan, 

IT is doubtless well known to most 
of your readers, that the grand ban- 
quetting room at the Mansion House 
is called the ‘‘ Egyptian Hall,’ for 
which I have never seen or heard any 
satisfactory reason assigned ; that most 
commonly current I believe is an ab- 
surd conjecture that it was so called 
on account of the examination of Mary 
Squires the gipsy, (tried in 1752 for 
the abduction of Elizabeth Canning,) 
having been held in it; and that from 
this Gipsy or Egyptian, the hall re- 
ceived its name. All I think must 
allow, that this derivation is too far 
fetched and absurd. Some of those 
who have written descriptions of the 
house, plainly admit their inability to 
give any reason for the designation, 
among whom is Mr. Moffat, who in 
Britton’s ‘‘ Public Buildings of Lon- 
don” says: “‘to the south of the 
saloon is the Egyptian Hall, for the 


. appellation of which we are unable to 


account, as it displays no vestige of 
Egyptian architecture, or decoration.” 
There being then this paucity of in- 
formation on the subject, I take this 
opportunity of giving what appears to 
me to be the true cause. 

‘There is, as is well known, a very 
ugly ‘‘ark-like excrescence”’ rising 
from the roof of the Mansion House, 
containing the upper story of the ball 
room; this has continually been the 
subject of much censure and ridicule, 
weighing down, as it does, the other- 
wise handsome front, and giving the 
whole building an intolerably heavy 
appearance. Now at the southern 
end of the house, over the Egyptian 
Hall, there formerly existed, a similar, 
though somewhat wider building; in 
which state the Mansion House will 
be seen represented in a plate in 
Strype’s Stow, published in 1754. The 
only representation of the interior be- 
fore the demolition of the attic, that I 
know of, is in Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicus, 1767, where there is a 
section of the house from north to 
south, thus giving a representation of 
one end of the hall. It appears from 
this plate, that the hall at that time 
was ornamented with two rows of 
colunins, one above the other, viz. the 
present Corinthian pillars, from the 
entablature of which the roof now 
springs, and above them a row of com- 


posite three-quarter columns, about 
two diameters less than those beneath 
them; these supported their proper 
entablature, from which rose a per- 
fectly flat ceiling. Above the present 
large arched windows at either end of 
the hall, was one of an oblong form, 
and there was aseries similar to those 
lighting the ball room along the sides. 
The Venetian windows, seen on the 
exterior, but now stopped up, were at 
that time open. There was also a 
heavy ballustraded gallery carried all 
round the hall, on a level with the 
present Music Gallery, which appears 
to be aremnant of it. The effect on 
the whole must, I imagine, have been 
rich though heavy, and totally devoid of 
that simplicity which is the chief point 
to be aimed at ia architecture. 

Now if we look to Vitruvius de 
Architectura, Lib. vi. cap. 5, sec. 31, 
we shall find a description of a hall 
(which answers almost exactly to that 
I have just described) which is called 
Egyptian from the double row of pil- 
lars, having, it was supposed, been 
introduced from Egypt. The passage is 
as follows ;—‘‘ Between the Corinthian 
and Egyptian halls there is this dif- 
ference. The Corinthian have a single 
row of columns placed either on a 
stylobate or on the ground, and above 
them their architraves and cornices, 
made either of wainscot or plaster 
work ; and above the cornice a vaulted 
roof of an elliptical form.” So far this 
is a description of the hall as existing 
at present. ‘But in the Egyptian 
there are above the columns their 
architraves, from which rafters extend 
to the surrounding walls, above which 
there is a floor and a pavement, to 
give a passage all round. Now above 
the architrave, other columns, a fourth 
part less, must be placed perpendicu- 
larly over those beneath; and above 
their architraves and proper decora- 
tions, rises an ornamented ceiling, and 
between the upper columns are win- 
dows.” We here see that the appel- 
lation ‘“‘ Egyptian Hall” arises from 
no accidental circumstance connected 
with this particular building, but is a 
proper architectural term, designating 
those halls which have a double row 
of columns. So that, now the attic is 
destroyed, the term is no longer ap- 
propriate, that of Corinthian being the 
proper one, Yours, &c, E, V, 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


1. Funebria Flore: the Downfall of May Games, &c. By Thomas Hall, B.D. 
and Pastor of King’s Norton. 4to, 1660. 


2. Comarum dxoopia: the Loathsomnesse of Long Haire, &c. By the same. 
12mo. 1654. 


THE object of the former of these treatises is to rebuke the profane and 
loose manners and conduct which, at the restoration of Charles the Second, 
well nigh frightened all serious persons from their propricty. ‘‘ The rudeness, 
profaneness, stealing, drinking, fighting, dancing, w——g, misrule, mispence 
of precious time, contempt of God and godly magistrates, ministers, and people 
which oppose the rascality and rout in this their open profaneness and 
heathenish customs :”’ and “here (says the author) you have twenty argu- 
ments against those prophane sports, and all the cavils made by the Belialists 
of the time refuted and answered.”’ The great object, however, which excites 
the author’s indignation is the Maypole, which he esteemed popish and idola- 
trous, and lays about him with his pen, as with an axe to hew it to the ground, 
as Jerubbaal hewed the groves of Midian. He begins his treatise by showing 
the changes of the times : 


‘¢ Before (i. e. during the Commonwealth) men were fanatick and wilde in their 
principles, now men are fanatick and frantick in their practicals. They rant, they 
roar, they sing, they swear, they drink, they dance, they w——e, they lye, they scoff, 
—yea, some there are, I hope not many, that put their blood into their drink and 
then drink ‘a health to the King, and to the confusion of Sion and, her King !’—yea, 
in some places maids drink hea'ths upon their knees,’ &c. 

“ Lately we were troubled with white devils, who, under pretence of extraordinary 
sanctity, published open heresie and blasphemy against God, his Word, work, 
and ordinances. Now, we run madding on the other hand, and are like to be 
troubled with black devils, blasphemers, drunkards, blasphemous health-drinkers, 
blasphemous persecutors, &c. ‘I do believe (he says) there hath been a greater flood 
of open prophaneness in ten weeks past, than in ten years before. Do we thus requite 
the Lord ?—Oh, foolish and unwise! is this the thanks we give him for an hundred 
years’ preaching of the Gospel, &c. If this rudeness had only been acted in the ob- 
scure and ignorant parts of the land, the author says he would have been silent ; 
‘but when I perceived that complaints were general from all parts of the land, and that 
even in Cheapside itself the rude rabble had set up this ensign of profaneness (the 
May-pole), and had put the Lord Mayor to the trouble of seeing it pulled down, I 
could not, out of my dearest respect and tender compassion to the land of my nativity, 
but put pen to paper,’’ &c. 

Again : 

‘¢ The most of the May-poles are stolen; yet they give out that the poles are given 
them ; when, upon thorow examination, it will be found that most of them are stolen. 
There were two May-poles set up in my parish; the one was stolen, and the other 
was given by a professed papist. That which was stolen was said to be given, when 
*twas proved to their faces that ’twas stolen, and they were made to acknowledge the 
Offence. The pole that was stolen was rated at five shillings: if all the poles, one 
with another, were so rated, which were stolen this May, what a considerable sum 
would it amount to !—‘ What a sad account will these libertines have to make when 
the Lord shall demand of them, ‘ Where wert thou sucha night?’ ‘ Why, my Lord, 
I was with the profane rabble stealing May-poles.’ ‘ And where wast thou such a day ?’ 
* Why, wy Lord, I was drinking, dancing, dallying, ranting, carousing, &c. 


After the author’s twenty arguments are ended, the indictment of Flora 
commences : 


‘¢ Flora, hold up thy hand. 
‘¢ Thon art here indited by the name of Flora, of the city of Rome, in the county 


of Babylon, for that thou, contrary to the peace of our Sovereigu Lord, his Crown and 
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Dignity, hast brought in a pack of practical fanatics, viz. Ignorants, Atheists, Papists, 
Drunkards, Swearers, Swash-bucklers, Maid-Marions, Morrice-dancers, Maskers, 
Mummers, May-pole Stealers, Health-drinkers, together with a rascalian rout of 
Fidlers, Fools, Fighters, Gamesters, Lewd Men, Light Women, Contemners of 
Magistracy, Affronters of Ministry, rebellious to Masters, &c. 

Judge. What sayest thou—guilty, or not guilty? 

Prisoner. Not guilty, my lord. 

Judge. By whom wilt thou be tried ? 

Pris. By the Pope’s Holiness, my lord. 

Judge. He is thy patron and protector, and so unfit to be a judge. 

Pris. Then I appeal to the Prelates and Lord Bishops, my lord. 

Judge. This is but a tiffany put-off; for though some of that rank did let loose the 
reins to such profaneness, in causing the Beok of Sports for the prophaning of God’s 
Holy day to bee read in churches (for the which God hath spewed them out), yet ’tis 
well known that the gravest and most pious of the order have abhorred such profane- 
ness and misrule, as B. Babington, both the Abbots, B. King, B. Uall, B. Davenant, 
&e. 


The trial commences. 


Judge. Make an O yes, and call the jury. 

Cryer. O yes, O yes! All manner of persons that can give in evidence against the 
prisoner at the bar, let them come into court and they shall be freely heard. 

Judge. Cryer, call in Holy Scriptures. 

Holy Scriptures, My Lord, I can’t get in. 

Judge. Who keeps you out? 

Holy Scriptures. My lord, here is a company of ignorant, rude, profane, supersti- 
tious, atheistical persons that will not suffer me to come in. 


Judge. Cryer, knock those profane persons down, and make room for Holy 
Scriptures. 


Cryer. Vous avez, Holy Scriptures. 


After Holy Scriptures had given her evidence, the cryer informs the judge 
that there is Coelius Lactantius Firmianus, who will plainly tell you the rise 
of these profane sports. 


Judge. Have you no more evidence ? 


Cryer. Yes, my lord, here is a Synodus Francica, which was called in Pope 
Zachary’s time, A.D. 742. 


The cryer then tells the judge that he has a witness that will go for many, 
and conquer them all, and with the sword of justice suddenly suppress them. 
“« Judge. Who is that, I pray you? Let me seesucha man.” This proves to be 
Charles the Second, and the judge says—“ I hear that the King is a sober and 
temperate person, and one that hates debauchery ; I pray you let us hear him.” 
After this and other testimony, the judge says—‘‘ Who is it that comes so late 
into court ?—Cryer. My lord, it is acute and accomplished Ovid.—Judge. His 
testimony will be the stronger against these heathenish vanities. Publius 
Ovidius Naso, what can you say against Mistress Flora?’ Ovid quotes some 
verses out of the Fasti. ‘Then the trial finishes. 


Cryer, Now, my lord, an please you, we will call over the jury, that the prisoner 
may see we have done her no wrong. 

Judge. Do so. 

Cryer. Answer to your names. Holy Scriptures, one; Pliny, two; Lactantius, 
three ; Synodus Francica, four; Charles the Second, five ; Ordinances of Parliament, 
six; Solemn League and Covenant, seven; Order of the Council of State, eight ; 


, Elton, nine; B. Babington, ten; B. Andrews, eleven; Ovid, twelve. These, with 


all the godly in the land, do call for justice against this turbulent malefactor. 


And so Flora is condemned. The tract ends with some verses which*the 


author gives ‘‘ as a mantissa or little over-weight,” and parts of which we 
shall select. 


Ho! passenger! know’st thou not mee? Thy betters do mee honor give, 
Where is thy cap? where is thy knee? And swear they’! do it while they live: 
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Both high and low give me respect, 

I can command them at my beck. 

I think thou art some puritan, 

Or censuring precisian, 
Thatlovesnotmaypoles, mirth, and playes, 
But cries, alas! these wretched days ; 
That stop their ears and shut their eyes, 
Lest they behold our vanities. : 
But, goodman Goosecap, let them know, 
I do disdain their holy shew ; 

Their peevish humour I do scorn, 

And hold these wretches all forlorn ; 
Their censures all I do shake off, 

And at their zeal I freely scoff ; 

I will stand here in spite of such, 

And joy to hear that they do grutch. 

But prithee, felow, learn of me, 

My birth, my worth, my pedigree, 

My name, my fame, my power, my praise, 
My state, my sect, my honour’d daies. 

I am Sir May-pole—that’s my name, 
Men, May, and Mirth give mee the same. 
Dame Flora, once Rome’s famous w i 
Did give to Rome, in days of yore, 

By her last will, great legacies, 

Her yearly feasts to solemnize ; 

In May time's sportful playfulness, 

In love-procuring wantonness, 

In shows and sights of such delight, 

As men’s affections ravish’d quite; 

In bowers of May-springs gaily built, 
With flowers and garlands all dedilt, 

In tufts of trees, in shady groves, 

In rounds of sounds and wanton loves. 
And thus hath Flora, May, and Mirth 
Begun and cherished at my birth, 

Til time and means so favoured me, 
That of a twigg—I waxt a tree. 





* * * * 
* * * * 


Hath holy Pope his noble guard ? 

So have I too, that watch and ward. 

For when ’tis nois’d that I do come, 
My followers summon’d me by drum. 

I have a mighty retinue, 

The scum of all the raskall crew, 

Of fidlers, pedlars, jayle-scapt slaves, 
Of tinkers, turncoats, toss-pot knaves. 
Of thieves and scape-thrifts, many a one, 
With bouncing Besse and jolly Joan, 
With idle boys and journeymen, 

And vagrants—that their country run. 
Yea, Hobby-horse doth hither prance, 
Maid Marian and the Morris-dance ; 
My summons fetcheth far and near 

All that can swagger, roar, and swear,— 
All that can dance, and drab, and drink, 
They run to meet me as a sink ; 


B— il. 


These—me for their commander take, 
And I do them my black guard make. 


* * * * 


And lest you think my stately port, 
Maintain’d alone by th’ baser sort, 

I have some of a better note, 

That jot it in a silken coat; 

I cannot boast much of their grace, 

But this Ill say—they ’re men of place. 
Whose country worship hath great praise, 
For May-polizing now adaies. 

Though cold enough in better things 

In this they reign like parish kings ; 
Tho’ bit to the bare by usury, 

Yet prodigal to maintain me. 

Yea, Gentiles of the female kind 

To mee devoted have their mind ; 

They keep my festivals with joy 

And fence mee from my foes’ annoy ; 
Themselves sometimes will lead the dance, 
And tomboy-like will leap and prance. 
And though they seem (oh! fatal hap) 
As light as feathers in their cap ; 

Yet how much bound to them am I, 

To grace me with their levity. 

And more than these, some learned men, 
Perhaps divines, what say you, then? 
That have disputed oft in schools, 

I hope these are no simple fools. 

These stiffly do maintain my cause, 

To bee according to God’s lawes. 

They say, I benefit the poor, 

And help t’ increase the church’s store, 
They ’Il make them good—wer’t not for 
All love would perish speedily. [me 
They, champion-like, dare to maintain, 
That Papists to the Church I gain, 
Where neither fear of God nor man 

Can make them come—these say I can. 
O leap for joy, ye Papists all, 

Sith these do you my converts call; 

And cleave no more to Popish rites, 

You are Sir May-pole’s proselytes. 
Now, Traveller, learn more grace to show, 
And see that thou thy betters know: 
Thou hear’st what I say for myself, 

I am no ape, I am no elf, 

I am no base one’s parasite, 

I am this great world’s favourite, 

And sith thou must now part me fro, 
Let this my blessing with thee go. 


‘«There’s not a knave in all the town, 
Nor swearing courtier, nor base clown, 
Nor dancing lob, nor mincing queen, 
Nor Popish clerk, be ’t priest or dean ; 
Nor knight debausht, nor gentleman, 
That follows drabs, or cup, or can, 
That will give thee a friendly look, 

If thou a May-pole canst not brook.’’ 


J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Regal Records ; or, a Chronicle of the 
Coronations of the Queens Regnant of 
England, By J. R. Planché, F.S.A. 
12mo. pp. 182. 


Chapters on Coronations: comprising 
their origin, nature, and history, de- 
scriptive accounts of the forms and 
ceremonies, regalia and vestments used 
at the Coronation of English Sove- 
reigns since the Norman Conquest ; the 
changes made in the English Ritual ; 
the most remarkable ceremonies in the 
Coronations of Foreign Princes ; and 
a selection of Coronation Anecdotes. 
12mo. pp. 224. 


BOTH these works will be accept- 
able offerings to public curiosity at the 
present period. Mr. Planché’s volume 
is a compilation as judicious as it is 
well-timed. It at once displays much 
intelligent antiquarian research, and 
also that research rewarded by the pro- 
duction of many new and original 
materials. But it has, besides, the 
still rarer merit of being relieved from 
tedious and hacknied matters, the only 
result of which is to conceal what is 
of value, and to weary and disgust the 
reader. How many are the volumes 
that we could point out, in which this 
error has been committed ; which is 
one that those writers in particular 
who attempt to popularise antiquities, 
cannot too cautiously avoid. After all 
that has been published respecting 
Coronations, during the last eighteen 
years, it was certainly wise in Mr. 
Planché to limit his details principally 
to the Coronations of Queens Regnant ; 
and it appears to be singularly fortu- 
nate for him, that on that branch of 
the subject, the best of the preceding 
works, Mr. Arthur Taylor’s ‘‘ Glory 
of Regality,”’ was peculiarly deficient. 
Mr. A. Taylor had missed finding the 
accounts of the Coronations of Mary 
the First and Elizabeth, which actually 
existed ; and toa later period than the 
reign of Elizabeth he did not extend 
his researches. Mr. Planché has now 
for the first time published the accounts 
of the Coronations of Mary the Second 
and Queen Anne, from the official re- 

Gent. Maa. Vox, IX. 


cords in the College of Arms; and 
these are, of course, in the way of pre- 
cedent on the present occasion, of 
especial value, and more particularly 
the last. The church service performed 
in the abbey, is supplied from the col- 
lection of Miss Banks in the British 
Museum. 

On the point of the Homage, which 
has lately excited some discussion, this 
document (which, however, it must be 
remembered, is a formulary, not a 
narrative,) makes the following state- 
ment :— 


‘¢The Archbishop first kneels down be- 
fore her Majesty’s knees; the rest of the 
Bishops kneel on either hand and about 
him, and they do their homage together, 
for shortening of the ceremony; the 
Archbishop saying, ‘ I, Thomas,’ &c. And 
then the Archbishop kisseth the Queen’s 
left cheek, or hand, and so the rest of the 
Bishops present, after him. After this, 
the other Peers of the realm do their 
homage in like manner, the Dukes first 
by themselves, and so the Marquesses, the 
Earls, the Viscounts, and the Barons 
severally. ...... Having done their 
homage, they stand altogether round about 
the Queen, or each class and degree go- 
ing by themselves, or (as it was at the 
Coronation of King Charles the First and 
Second) every one by one in order, put- 
ting off their caps and coronets, singly 
ascend the throne again, and stretching 
forth their hands do touch the crown on 
her Majesty’s head, as promising by that 
ceremony to be ever ready to support it 
with all their power, and then every one 
of them kisseth the Queen’s cheek, or 
hand.”’ 


It appears, however, that this men- 
tion of the hand is more worthy of 
attention as a suggestion than as a 
precedent, for the narrative report in 
the London Gazette tells a different 
story :— 


‘‘Then the Holy Bible was presented 
to her Majesty, and she vouchsafed to kiss 
the Bishops; and, being inthroned, first, 
his Royal Highness Prince George [her 
husband], then the Archbishops and Bi- 
shops; and, lastly, the temporal Lords, 
did their [misprinted then in Planché] 
homage, and sae | kissed her Majesty's 
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left cheek,* and afterwards touched the 
crown, while the Treasurer of the House- 
hold threw about the coronation medals.’’ 


We may here point out one very 
remarkable circumstance regarding 
Queen Anne’s Procession from West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey, which is 
not noticed by Mr. Planché,—not be- 
ing mentioned in the Gazette, nor in 
the Heralds’ draft of the procession, 
in which the Queen occurs (p. 107) 
“* walking,” as had been usual with 
former sovereigns, ‘‘ beneath a canopy 
borne by sixteen Barons of the Cinque 
Ports.”” But we find in the London 
Post, No. 454, of April 22 to 24, 1702, 
and again in the Post Man, No. 960, 
of April 23 to 25, that “‘ her Majesty 
was carried in an open chair, under a 
rich canopy [of yellow velvet, sup- 
ported by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports], from Westminster-hall to the 
Abby Gate, and returned to the Hall 
in the same manner.” Now, this pre- 
cedent removes one of the objections 
urged against the ancient and ordinary 
Procession on the present occasion, 
namely the personal fatigue of our 
present gracious Majesty,—the same 
youthful Monarch, be it respectfully 
remarked, who has recently shown 
that she can dance nine quadrilles on 
one evening, and who has frequently 
honoured the opera with her presence 
after the long fatigues of a drawing- 
room. 

Besides his distinct accounts of the 
several Coronations of our four pre- 
ceding Queens Regnant, Mr. Planché 
has some interesting chapters of Anec- 
dotes of the intervening Coronations 
of Kings, of the Coronation Chair and 
Stone, of the Ancient Regalia (parti- 
cularly the Crowns, of which a long 
series of representations is given,+ 
from coins and other contemporary 
authorities), and of the royal armorial 
ensigns, the livery collars of the Sove- 





* At the Coronation of Queen Mary, 
in 1553, allthe Peers ‘‘ kissed the Queen’s 
left cheek,’’ without the least hesitation. 
—Planché, p. 21. 

+ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August 1831, is a plate exhibiting the 
principal varieties of the English regal 
crowns; in those of Edward the Con- 
fessor, Henry If., John, Henry IIT., Ed- 
ward II., Richard U., Henry 1V., Henry 
V., Henry VII., and Charles IT. : 
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reigns of England, and the order of 
the Garter. We are enabled by his 
kindness to present our readers with 
his original and interesting represent- 
ations of the Coronation Chair of West- 
minster, and the Coronation Chair of 
Winchester. Often as the Chair at 
Westminster has been engraved, Mr. 
Planché says he has found but one 
artist-like representation, and that is 
in Carter’s Antient Architecture of 
England, from which his print has 
been faithfully copied. Of the legen- 
dary history of the stone placed within 
its seat, from the time when it served 
for the pillow of the patriarch David 
to the year 1296, when King Edward 
I. on dethroning Baliol, first sent it to 
Westminster, we will not now repeat 
the details. The wooden chair was 
made for its reception, and 


‘has ever since been its repository. 
In the Wardrobe Account of Edward I., 
amongst the entries of the year 1300 we 
read—‘ To Master Walter, the painter, 
for the costs and expenses incurred by 
him about making one step at the foot of 
the new Chair in which is the Stone from 
Scotland, set up near the altar before St. 
Edward’s shrine in the abbatial church 
at Westminster, in pursuance of the order 
of the King in the month of March; and 
for the wages of the carpenter and painter 
for painting the said step, and for gold 
and divers colours bought for the painting 
of the same, together with the making of 
one case for covering the said chair, as 
appears from the particulars of the Ward- 
robe books, 1/. 19s. 7d.’ 

‘¢ The chair is of solid oak, and still 
firm and sound, though much disfigured 
by wanton mutilations as well as the hand 
of time. Immediately under the flat seat, 
the Stone rests on a kind of middle frame, 
supported at the corners by four crouch- 
ing lions on a bottom frame or plinth.* 
All around, on a level with the stone, ran 
formerly a beautiful piece of tracery in 
quarterly divisions, each containing a 
heater shield, originally emblazoned ; but 
there are no vestiges of the arms suffici- 
ently distinct to be identified. Of these 
shiclds only four out of ten remain, two 
at the back, and two on the left side. All 
the rest have been broken away, and even 





* «* These lions are clumsily executed, 
and are supposed to have been first at- 
tached after the original step mentioned 
in the Wardrobe account had been de- 
stroyed. A new face was made to one of 
them during the preparations for the Co- 
ronation of George IV.”’ 
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the tracery itself is entirely gone in front, 
so that the Stone is there fully exposed to 
view. The back is terminated by a high 
pediment, along each angle of which are 
five crockets; but these, as well as the 
moulding whereon they are mounted, are 
of inferior workmanship tothe rest of the 
Chair, and of subsequent addition. Along 
each side of the pediment is a smooth flat 
division, about three inches broad, which 
appears to have contained a number of 
small plates of metal, probably with armo- 
rial bearings enamelled on them. The 
whole Chair has been completely covered 
with gilding and ornamental work, much 
of which may yet be distinguished on a 
close inspection. On the inside of the 
back are some faint traces of a male figure 
in a royal robe,* a small portion of the 
bottom of which, together with a foot and 
shoe (the latter somewhat sharp-pointed) 
are still visible ; but they were much more 
so within memory. Below the elbow on 
the left side is distinguishable a running 
patiern of oak-leaves and worms,f with 
redbreasts and falcons on the oaken sprays 
in alternate order; a different pattern of 
diapered work is shown on the right side 
as well as within the tiers of panelled 
niches which adorn the outer side and 
back of the Chair. Within the spandrils 
connected with the upper tier of arches at 
the back, small sprigs were formerly de- 
picted on a metallic ground either gilt or 
silvered, and covered with plain or coloured 
glass, as may yet be seen in three or four 
places. The diapering within the panels, 
as far as can now be traced, was formed 
of running patterns of vine and oak 
branches. 

‘“« The entire height of the Chair is 6 ft. 
9 in.; breadth at the bottom 3 ft. 2 in.; 
width 2 ft.; breadth of the seat 2 ft. 
5 in.; its depth 1 ft. 6 in.; from the seat 
to the ground 2 ft. 3} in.; height of the 
elbows 1 ft. 2 in. 

“It is much to be wished (adds the 
intelligent writer to whom we are indebted 
for these minute details) by every admirer 
of our national antiquities, that, instead 
of enwrapping this ancient seat in cloth 
of gold, (from which practice it is shame- 
fully disfigured with ail sorts of nails, 
tacks, and brass pins,) its pristine cha- 
racter should be so scrupulously restored, 
that it might be used at the times of Co- 
ronation without an envelope, as was 
doubtless originally the case. There is 
still enough of its decorations to be traced 
to enable the scientific artist to effect this 
desirable purpose. Restored to its origi- 





* Probably Saint Edward the Confes- 
sor.—Rev. 
t+ Qu. tendrils of the vine ?>—Rev. 
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nal state, resplendent with gilding and 
emblazoned heraldic charges, its ancient 
tasteful forms retraced, and its decora- 
tions new wrought by a skilful hand, it 
would become an appropriate adjunct in 
any ceremony however gorgeous, and re- 
quire no adventitious covering to give it 
lustre and suitableness. 

‘* Heartily (adds Mr. Planché) do I 
echo this wish, and respectfully recom- 
mend it to the attention of the authorities 
interested with the preparation of this 
portion of the Coronation paraphernalia. 
The approval of her Majesty would be 
certain to sanction the good work of re- 
storing to its pristine splendour the only 
relic of the regal pomp of her ancestors 
which escaped the destructive fury of the 
Roundheads.”’ 


If Mr. Planché’s excellent advice 
has not already been adopted, we fear 
that there may not be time now left to 
perfect this desirable restoration before 
the Coronation of Queen Victoria. We 
wish, however, it may be at least 
partly effected, so that it may no longer 
be necessary to conceal the ruined 
Chair (like a whitened sepulchre) with- 
in screens of tapestry. Then we would 
strenuously urge its complete restora- 
tion before the occasion is forgotten. 
It should be remarked that John Car- 
ter’s plate, besides a view of the back, 
furnishes numerous details of the paint- 
ings; and what is there deficient we 
are sure can be adequately supplied 
with the utmost historical truth by the 
correct and experienced taste of our 
friend Mr. Willement. The heraldry 
will be furnished by the royal tombs 
of nearly the same age, within the 
Abbey itself. 

We have now to introduce to the 
notice of our readers the chair called 
Queen Mary’s Coronation Chair, still 
preserved in the cathedral of Win- 
chester. We do not find this remark- 
able relic noticed in Dr. Milner’s His- 
tory of that city; nor are we aware 
that it has hitherto been engraved or 
described in any other place, except 
the Antiquarian Repertory, where it is 
ill drawn, and the only description is 
as follows :— 


‘* It was, as the story goes, blessed and 
sent her by the Pope. It is made of wood, 
covered over with purple velvet, and 
adorned with gilt nails. The letters 1h’¢ in 
the old characters are embossed on a circu. 
lar brass plate on [one] arm of the chair. 
Its fellow is lost. Indeed the whole seems 
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to have suffered much from time, worms, 
and motks.’’ 


To this account Mr. Planché has 
added, 


“It has apparently, however, under- 
gone some repair since that account was 
written. Our engraving represents it in 
its present state, after an original drawing 
made expressly for the work.”’ 

It seems not to have occurred to Mr. 
Planché to investigate the tradition 
which ascribed this chair to the Coro- 
nation of Queen Mary. We have 
generally found that traditions are in- 
correct in their modern shapes, though 
they have not arisen without the asso- 
ciation of some kindred ideas. It is 
not at all probable that this chair was 
ever in Westminster Abbey, or that it 
‘was used at Mary’s coronation. But 
there is every probability that it was 
already in Winchester cathedral when 
Mary was married there, and on that 
occasion she probably wore her crown. 
She may very probably have sat crown- 
ed in this chair. With regard to the 
chair itself, we think its make may be 
very safely ascribed to about one cen- 
tury before Mary’s Coronation : for it 
is very remarkable that in the Bedford 
Missal, executed temp. Hen. VI., be- 
fore the year 1430, a chair of exactly 
this form is seen behind the kneeling 
figure of the Duchess Jaquetta (see the 
engraving in Gough’s Account of the 
Bedford Missal). The only differences 
are that instead of the flat knobs here 
shown, there are round balls; and the 
whole of the back is concealed with 
hangings. In the Winchester chair 
the two cross bars of the back are quite 
modern ; as in the Antiquarian Reper- 
tory it has neither any such bars, nor 
any seat. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. 
Planché has made some judicious re- 
marks on the royal armorial insignia, 
and the British orders of knighthood, 
with a few extracts from which we 
must conclude. 


‘« If we might be allowed a suggestion, 
without any offence to the learned colle- 
gians of St. Bennet’s Hill, who furnished 
the design, the introduction of the arms 
of the Principality of Wales, instead of 
repetition of England, in the fourth quar- 
ter, would not only have improved the 
appearance of the shield, but have been a 
gratifying compliment to a most loyal and 
deserving nation.”’ 
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The arms of Wales, we think, may 
be simply blazoned, Quarterly Gules 
and Argent, four lions Counterchanged. 
The blazonries which have been given 
for them are more complicated, as may 
be seen in Mr. Planché’s note, p. 164. 
As for the difference of rampant or 
passant, we ascribe no importance to 
it; for in the most ancient coats it will 
be found that no such minute distinc- 
tions were made. A single lion or 
other animal was invariably rampant; 
three were passant: the posture being 
settled by the space upon the shield. 
Mr. Planché has justly remarked, that 
an excellent authority for the arms of 
Wales is furnished by the seals of Owen 
Glendower as Prince of Wales, to a 
document dated 1404, engraved in the 
25th volume of the Archeologia. One 
word more, on Mr. Planché’s frontis - 
piece, in which he has tastefully ar- 
ranged the shields of the four coun- 
tries upon a cross of St. George. It 
is founded upon a drawing of the reign 
of Elizabeth,* in MS. Harl. 6096, (en- 
graved in Willement’s Regal Heraldry, 
and copied in the present little volume, 
p- 34,) which “ consists of three shields 
picturesquely disposed upon what may 
be termed a fourth, surrounded by 
the Order of the Garter. The dexter 
shield bears the arms of France and 
England quarterly, the sinister those 
of Ireland, and the escutcheon in base 
is charged with those of Wales”’ [the co- 
lours as we have blazoned them, but 
the posture of the animals passant, and 
not rampant as in Owen Glendower’s 
seals]. Now we have to remark that 
Mr. Planché has well and tastefully | 
imitated this design, so far as the arms 
are concerned: but he has made a grand 
error in the supporters; which, instead 
of being represented heraldically up- 





* ‘‘ Neither the arms of Wales or Ire- 
land were borne by her officially, although 
they appear in heraldic drawings of the 
time. The harp for Ireland was first 
quartered by her successor, James I., and 
the fleurs de lys first excluded by George 
IV.’ (Note by Mr. Planché, p. 166.) 
The latter clause is not quite correct. The 
fleurs de lys were excluded by George III. 
in 1801, upon the Union with Ireland. 

t Not so,—it represents the hangings 
of a room or tent, formed of pale-wise 
stripes of white and green, ‘‘ white and 
green being (as Mr. Planché himself re- 
marks) the Tudor colours.” Rev. 
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right, as in the original, are in the 
arbitrary postures in which we see 
them sprawl over a pastry-cook’s shop. 
We have only the head of the lion, and 
less than half the unicorn. To please 
a true heraldic eye, supporters should 
always be drawn entire, and actually 
supporting the shield, not crouching 
behind it, nor leaning against it, nor 
running away from it,—as has been 
too much the plan with modern artists, 
who have attempted, with inappro- 
priate freedom, to give the fabulous 
or peculiar zoology of the herald 
all the graces of the Regent’s Park 
menagerie. 

Official persons, in matters of this 
kind, are particularly backward to ex- 
ercise either taste or invention. Pre- 
cedent is every thing. We will there- 
fore repeat what Mr. Planché has well 
remarked, that ‘‘ the harp of Ireland 
was first quartered by James I.” after 
the Kings of England had been “lords 
of Ireland” for centuries; ergo, the 
arms of Wales may still, after the lapse 
of two centuries more, be properly 
added to the British atchievement. 
This alteration would to the eye appro- 
priately fill the void left by the aban- 
donment of the lilies of France, a cir- 
cumstance lamented by the judicious 
editor of Camden in 1800;* but, 
which is a far weightier consideration, 
we think it would be not merely an 
act of courtesy, but of justice, to the 
Welsh nation. 


‘¢ Another word whilst upon the subject 
of Wales. The Guelphic order being an 
Hanoverian decoration, and consequently 
no longer at the disposal of the Sovereign 
of Great Britain; it has been rumoured 
that her Majesty will probably institute 
some new order of Knighthood in its 
place. In such a case we would most 
humbly recommend to her Majesty’s gra- 
cious consideration the claims of a British 
saint and champion, who has been sadly 
overlooked. Here have we Saint George 
and ‘the most noble order of the Garter’ 
for England; St. Andrew and ‘the most 
ancient order of the Thistle’ for Scotland ; 
and St. Patrick with his ‘ most illustrious 
order’ for Ireland ; but Wales, the fourth 
gem of the British crown,—that gives a 
title to its heir,—that gave a title to the 
Black Prince! the land of Arthur and 
Llewellyn, the country of the bards, the 
soil of the royal tree of ‘Tudor,—has not 
only been excluded from representation 





* Gent. Mag. vol. Lxx. p. 1153, 
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in the arms of every British Sovereign, 
but her patron saint has been denied the 
honours of chivalric fellowship which have 
been lavished on every other holy and 
renowned champion of Christendom.”’ 


After alluding to the “collars of 
the royal livery”” which it was for- 
merly the practice of our Kings to 
distribute, and of which the collars of 
SS. still worn by the judges, the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the heralds, are 
the remains, Mr. Planché adds,— 


‘* Such a decoration, without the (in 
many instances inconvenient) rank of 
knighthood,* wouldassuredly be most high- 
ly prized as a mark of royal approbation ; 
and the White Horse, the ancient ensign 
of Kent as well as of Saxony, be doubly 
appropriate as the family badge of the il- 
lustrious daughter of the Duke of Kent 
and a Princess of the house of Saxe 
Coburgh, independently of her Majesty’s 
descent from the long line of Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs, in right of which alone 
that symbol was assumed by the House of 
Hanover.”’ 





With regard to the second book on 
Coronations, the title of which we 
have prefixed to this article, we can 
only say that it is an agreable olio of 
matters relating to the subject, drawn 
up ina readable form, and profusely 
adorned with woodcuts (many of the 
latter being more effective than cor- 
rect), after the fashion of the Penny 
Magazine. It bears evident marks of 
haste ; and of course is not deficient 
in errors and misapprehensions. Per- 
haps one of the worst of these, con- 
sidering the subject of the book, is 
this, that engravings are given of four 
Crowns, all supposed to be now in 
existence ; but of the sumptuous State 
Crown made by George the Fourth, 
and which is familiar as an ornament 
of our Peerages, &c. the only repre- 
sentation (of course undescribed) is 
from the bookbinder’s tool on the ex- 
terior. We are told by the author, 
copying, of course, from some “‘ very 
old book,” that 
‘* On the day of Coronation the jewels and 
precious stones belonging to the Crown of 
State, so called because it is worn by 
every Sovereign coming in state to Par- 
liament, are taken out, fixed in collets, 
and pinned into the Imperial Crown [St. 
Edward’s Crown, with which the act of 





* We presume our author would say, 
“* without the ¢itle of Sir.” 
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Coronation is performed] ; their places 
are supplied by mock stones, when the 
ceremony of the Coronation is concluded.”’ 

Now, the fact is, that all this par- 
simonious contrivance did not suit the 
sumptuous taste of George the Fourth ; 
but previously to his Coronation, as 
Mr. Planché informs us, “an entirely 
new State Crown was ordered. The 
old one was broken up, and the mag- 
nificent article now shown in the 
Jewel-house at the Tower, [and par- 
ticularly described by Mr. Planché] 
was constructed by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge.”’ George the Fourth wore 
this State Crown on his return from 
the Abbey; and asmaller one (made as 
usual for the occasion, and as usual 
afterwards broken up), at the banquet 
in the Hall. 

In p. 78 we have this extraordinary 
piece of information : 

‘‘ Knights of the Bath were created 
upon the coronation and marriage of 
British sovereigns, the inauguration of 
regents and consorts, the birth and mar- 
riage of the royal issue, when monarchs 
undertook expeditions against foreign ene- 
mies, when Knights of the Garter were 
installed, and when anniversary festivals 
were celebrated.”’ 

Now, this is all fudge; with the 
exception of some few made by King 
Henry V. at the feasts of St. George, 
Knights of the Bath have been made 
only at Coronations, at the creations 
of Princes of Wales and Dukes of 
York, and at the marriage of Richard 
Duke of York, son of Edward IV. until 
the order was revived on its modern 
footing in 1725. We are next told: 

‘«The Queens in their own right, Mary 
and Elizabeth, though they girded the 
swords on the Knights with their own 
hands, did not give them the accolade,” 
&e. 

Where will the author find his au- 
thority for this ? 

In p. 80 it is stated, 

‘‘The procession through the city was 
omitted at the Coronation of James I. 
in consequence of the Plague which then 
devastated London.’’ 

This is very far from the mark, as 
the long descriptions of the triumphal 
arches, pageants, and speeches, writ- 
ten by Dekker and Ben Jonson, and re- 
printed in Nichols’s ‘‘ Progresses, &c. 
of King James the First,” very amply 
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prove.* Atthe Coronation of Charles 
the First the Procession was omitted, 
which was partly excused. by the 
plague, but was really done because 
the money of the citizens was wanted 
for the war with Spain. 

In pp. 90 et seq. we have woodcuts 
of the whole of a Coronation proces- 
sion ; but why was it not copied from 
one of the several representations of 
George the Fourth’s procession, in- 
stead of some hackneyed print, a cen- 
tury old, where all the gentlemen 
wear long perukes? We are entitled 
to ask this question, because it is 
not given as a record of the past, but 
all in the present tense, as ‘‘ the pro- 
cession moves forward in the following 
order,’’—a statement which, at any 
event, our present Ministers have de- 
termined shall be inaccurate. 

Among the ‘ Coronation Anec- 
dotes,” under the name of Edward 
Ill. we find 

‘* A remarkable Coronation medal was 
struck on this occasion ; on one side the 
young Prince was represented crowned, 
laying his sceptre on a heap of hearts, 
with the motto PopULO DAT JURA vo- 
LENTES,f? and on the other was a hand held 
out to save a falling crown, with the 
motto, NON RAPIT SED RECIPIT.”’ 

For a copy of this medal, with evi- 
dence of its having been ‘‘ struck on 
this occasion,’?’ we think the Numis- 
matic Society would vote the author 
their most cordial thanks. But let them 
not turn over many pages, or they 
would laugh the author out of their 
mecting-room for that exquisite piece 
of tom-foolery, the prices of seats at 
all the Coronations from the Conquest 
downwards (taken from the London 
Magazine for 1761). ‘* At the Con- 
queror’s, a good place cost a blank, 
and probably the same at his son Wil- 
liam’s. At Henry the First’s it was a 
crocard, at Stephen’s a pollard, at 
Richard’s a suskin, and rose at Henry 
the Third’s to a dodkin ! ” 

From these specimens it will be seen 
that this compilation is more amusing 
than sound, and that, though it may 
interest the multitude, it will not, like 
Mr. Planche’s, satisfy the antiquary. 


Nichols’s 





* See also ‘‘London Pa- 
geants,’’ 8vo. 


+ We quote as we find. 
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Essays on Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton. 1838. 


Mr. WATERTON is just the natu- 
ralist we want: he has all the quali- 
ties which the investigator of the 
secrets of nature should possess—zeal, 
courage, curiosity, indifference to per- 
sonal inconvenience, industry, and ex- 
tensive information on all that is con- 
nected with the subjects of his inquiry. 
While Dr. Rennie and Mr. Swainson 
are arranging their writing-desks, 
mending their pens, and opening their 
Buffons, Linneuses and Audubons, 
Mr. Waterton has taken off his shoes 
and stockings, and is half way up a 
gigantic ash tree in search of a moun- 
tain cat; or he is in Guiana among the 
water snakes and crocodiles; or at 
home in Walton Park watching his 
tame widgeons through a forty-guinea 
telescope. Glorious are the mistakes 
he has detected and exposed in these 
chamber naturalists ; and valuable and 
interesting the additions which he has 
made by his assiduous attention to the 
habits of animals to our previous know- 
ledge. Our author appears to us in 
Walton Park, surrounded by his va- 
rious tribes of ‘‘ fowl of feathered 
wing,” like the old Bible prints at the 
head of Genesis, of Adam and the 
animals coming to be named; or a 
kind of portrait on a large seale of the 
man and his wonderful cage on Water- 
loo-bridge, which contains an emblem 
in miniature of the perfect concord 
that is hereafter to exist amid the 
various tribes of Nature’s offspring. 
Though “ the leopard does not now lie 
down with the kid,” yet the mouse 
creeps for safety to the maternal pro- 
tection of a philanthropic cat; the 
robin whistles his song in the ear of 
the demure and delighted kestrel; 
and the owl looks on the guinea-pig 
with no carnal or impure longings for 
a small flitch or griskin for his supper. 
Seriously, nothing can be more de- 
lightful to any humane and enlightened 
mind, than the manner in which Mr. 
Waterton describes the harmonious 
assemblage of birds (commonly sup- 
posed as great enemies to each other, 
as he himself appears to be to the poor 
Protestant parsons and their tithes), 
brought, by his care and tenderness 
towards them, to drop much either of 
the savageness or the timidity of their 
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natural disposition, and converse to- 
gether as they used to do in Asop’s 
fables: owls and doves, carrion crows 
and starlings, hawks and thrushes, 
have adopted a mansuetude and for- 
bearance they had no credit for. The 
once thievish jay passes a partridge’s 
nest like an honest man, and would 
sooner lose his head than displace an 
egg: chaffinches respect the apple- 
blossoms ; crows and hawks have left 
young leverets and pheasant pouts for 
beetles and water-rats ; the heron con- 
tents himself with a frog or so, cold, 
for supper; wild ducks absolutely 
walk into Mr. Waterton’s kitchen in 
fearless confidence and patronize the 
cook :* and the whole live in such un- 
broken peace, that their sentinel, the 
long-eared owl, has never heard the 
sound even of a random gun to dis- 
turb ‘‘ his silent solitary reign.” Mr. 
Waterton has succeeded in keeping 
every thing out of his park but the 
Protestant parson. 

In this ‘‘ garden of Zoology,” Mr. 
Waterton has had admirable oppor- 
tunity of studying the manners, habits, 
pursuits, and nature of the various 
little pensioners on Nature’s bounty 
that he has gathered around him, and 
he has turned it to good account, 
as the present volume (we hope it 
won’t be the last) will bear witness. 
In part of this work, he has pointed 
out or removed errors in disputed 
points; in part, he has brought an 
accession of new facts to our previous 
knowledge ; and in no case is he 
guilty of that hasty spirit of generali- 
zation, the bane of Truth, to which the 
in-door naturalist rushes, to conceal the 
poverty and inaccuracy of his infor- 
mation, and to save himself from 
the trouble of further investigation. 
Mr. Waterton is well aware that be- 
fore we can lay down our laws and 
axioms relating to the subject of Zoo- 
logy, and draw round the scattered 
and single instincts and habits and for- 
mation of the animal creation, the ab- 
stract circle of orders and gencra and 
classes, we must commence with a 





* See Mr. Waterton’s Sketches, p, 198. 
‘* One of the ducks singled out the cook 
as an object worthy of its attention, and 
would steal into the kitchen when an op- 
portunity offered.’’ 
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very extensive and accurate knowledge 
of each separate individual. This 
knowledge is to be procured in a two- 
fold manner: first, in the dead sub- 
ject, by anatomical investigation of 
structure ; secondly, in the living, by 
closely watching the actions and mode 
of life of the animal: but then the 
latter employment requires previous 
knowledge, patient endurance, quick 
and rapid observation, changes of place 
and country, with the power of making 
just analogies, and drawing clear and 
logical inferences. No wonder, then, 
that our book-naturalists are anxious 
to substitute for this toil, in which the 
éyes, hands, and mind, and purse, 
must all be exerted,—the far easier 
and cheaper employment of a fanciful 
and showy classification ; then adding 
a few scientific names which few but 
themselves can understand, and the 
system is complete! But all this while 
nothing is added to our stock of in- 
formation, except, as Hamlet says, 
““Words, words.’”? To be sure, lin- 
nets and chaffinches, and yellowham- 
mers, have got rid oftheir old vulgar 
family appellations, and have got 
new titles from a Greek and Roman 
nomenclature ; but we are not a bit 
wiser as to the birds themselves, 
nor is our knowledge of their nature 
at all enlarged; and by the time 
we have learned something of the 
new system,—a newer still has de- 
molished it, and risen for a time on its 
ruins. Now Mr. Waterton has gone 
the right way to work ; and the result 
of his labours is, to show us how 
slight and superficial was our know- 
ledge of many animals most familiar 
to us ; how incorrect our observations, 
and consequently how far our con- 
clusions were wide of truth. 

In the controversy with regard to 
the vulture, and the means Nature has 
given the bird of discovering his prey, 
we think Mr. Waterton decidedly cor- 
rect;* and that the instance of the 
stuffed horse is far from being a crucial 
instance, as Bacon calls it; because 
the power of smell, with which this 
bird is so highly gifted, was never de- 
signed by Nature to supersede the 





* We find Dr. Roget, in his Bridge- 
water Treatise, supporting the argument 
in favour of the vulture’s eye against his 


nose. 
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power of sight, or render it unneces- 
sary. The vulture saw the stuffed 
carcase as he passed, andheapproached 
to ascertain if there was any food con- 
venient for him. The sight of the bird 
was meant as an organ of assistance 
to the smell; both united, more se- 
curely conducting him to his prey. It 
‘seems to us absurd to suppose that the 
vulture was to pass by the carcass of 
a large animal lying in his way, be- 
cause he had not previously, when on 
the wing, smelt its putrified effiuvia. 
The scent was to lead him primarily to 
the animal; but having attained pos- 
session of the animal by a different way 
in this instance, he knew by sight that 
there was his prey, and he remained 
with it, till satisfying neither his scent 
nor sight he went away. The dog 
recognises his master sometimes by 
sight, sometimes by smell. When he 
approaches, the dog sees him, and one 
sense is sufficient; but if his master 
disappears, he calls in the assistance 
of another sense, the smell, and he 
confides in that ‘ sagacious nostril,’ 
which traces the most delicate effluvia 
on the tainted green. ‘The cruel and 
brutal experiments made in America, 
of destroying the vulture’s eyes, is 
far too imperfect and incorrect to be of 
the least value, or lead to any just 
result. 

The whole of Mr. Waterton’s book 
is full of the most entertaining discus- 
sion and observation. The remarks 
on the naked bill of the rook,—on the 
birds using oil from glands,—the de- 
fence against animals of the feline and 
canine tribes,—on the habits of the 
water ouzel, are curious, acute, and 
just. An amusing piece of autobio- 
graphy opens the volume; while some 
admirable hints to ornithologists, and 
some well-merited criticisms on exist- 
ing museums, add to the merit and 
usefulness of the whole. Honoured in 
our estimation ever be the twin names 
of our working naturalists—Waterton 
and Jesse! Both eager in the pursuit 
of their favourite science, and both 
bringing to it that same tenderness and 
kindness of feeling towards the hum- 
ble creation, which having once suf- 
fered from our sin, is again deceived in 
the protection that too confidingly it 
expects from man, ‘There is much 
similarity between their characters ; 
though Mr. Jesse is not quite so asce- 
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tic* in his habits, and we never yet saw 
him ‘‘ walking without his shoes and 
stockings.”” But as it may be pleas- 
ing to remark (after the example of 
the Cheronean Sage) the differences 
that exist amid much similitude, in 
the habits and manners of these illus- 
trious naturalists, we shall observe 
that there are customs of Mr. Water- 
ton, which we have not found co-ex- 
isting in such full development in Mr. 
Jesse. We have never seen him with 
“* leeches hanging to his naked legs ;”” 
he does not pour “ spirits of turpen- 
tine into the cavity of the great toe ;”’ 
he is not—and we can speak from 
observation—much in the habit, like 
his gifted compeer, ‘‘ of using his five 
outspread toes in picking up small 
objects from the ground ;”’ nor do we 
believe ‘‘ there is any effluvium from his 
person which can affect the olfactory 
organs of the vulture when he is wind- 
ward of his object.”” We do not be- 
lieve that he has bled himself one hun- 
dred and twenty times with his own 
hand; nor, like Mr.Waterton’s friend, 
does ‘‘ he keep his sixteen fine teeth in 
a box, which fell out of his head from 
an arsenical preparation of bird-skins.”’ 
Again, Mr. Waterton appears to us 
more daring, adventurous, and excur- 
sive; piercing into the depths of the 
trackless forests of Guyana, and spear- 
ing crocodiles on the astonished waters 
of the Orinoco; Mr. Jesse confines 
his excursions within the home-cir- 
cuit, or, at farthest, launching a sickly 
turtle into his native element at the 
mouth of the Thames, and wishing 
him a prosperous return to Ascension. 
‘Mr. Waterton watches the habits of 
birds in the wild valleys of Franconia, 
or among the Helvetian mountains, 
where the lammer-guyer resides in his 
solitary and undisturbed majesty ; Mr. 
Jesse equally observes the hoopoe and 
the oriole amid the quiet lanes of 
Surrey, and the umbrageous lawns 
and elmy meads of Twickenham and 
Moulsey. Mr. Waterton shoots ma- 
roudies in the swamps of Sacopan; 
Mr. Jesse fishes for barbel on the plea- 
sant aits of Richmond and Sunbury. 
Mr. Waterton toils on, from sunrise 
* See Waterton’s Sketches, p. xxiv.— 
‘* for thirty-nine years I have never swal- 
lowed one glass of wine.’’ See pp. 31, 
74, 243, 292, for the circumstances men- 
tioned in this parallel. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. IX. 
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to sunset, amid tropical fire, without 
taking nourishment: Mr. Jesse re- 
cruits nature with a few ‘‘ maids of 
honour” and an ice-cream, amid the 
sultry hours of noon. Mr. Waterton 
describes himself “‘ as anything but 
comely to look on;”’ while Mr. Jesse, 
on the contrary But the night is 
far advanced, and we can proceed no 
further with our parallel. Our dying 
lamp is flickering with an uncertain 
flame, and the hooting of the tawy 
owl from a neighbouring tower re- 
minds us that we have long passed the 
salutary hour of repose. We leave the 
subject and the society of these amiable 
and intelligent ‘‘ nature speculatores”’ 
with infinite regret, 

‘* To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 

new.’’ 





The Family Topographer. By Samuel 
Tymms. Vol. VI. Northern Circuit. 
THE preceding parts of this clever 

compilation have been noticed in our 

pages at the time of their publication. 

The entire work is now nearly com- 

pleted ; and when the next portion is 

published it will comprise, in seven 
small volumes, a compendium of the 
entire topography of England: brief, 
it is true, but nevertheless embodying 

a mass of useful and valuable informa- 

tion, selected and arranged with accu- 

racy and precision. 

The volume before us comprises the 
six northern counties, a district of vast 
extent, and replete with interest both 
in its ancient and modern condition ; 
to give so much information on its 
history and present state and appear- 
ance as we find it to contain, must 
have cost the author much labour and 
attention, and we are happy to see he 
has so successfully performed his task. 

To each of the counties is appended 
a list of the works illustrative of its 
topography and history. It is surpris- 
ing to see what a deficiency exists in 
regular county histories; a fact which 
can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that the magnitude of the 
work has had the effect of deterring 
the historian from undertaking a task 
so important and laborious. 

We have selected a few extracts from 
the miscellaneous notices given at the 
end of each county, to shew that few 
circumstances of interest appear tohave 
been overlooked by the author. 
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«* At an inn in Tweedmouth (Durham) 
Smollett wrote the greater part of his 
Humphry Clinker.” 

** Swartmoor Hall (Lancashire) was the 
residence of George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, and was acquired by marry- 
ing the widow of Judge Fell, whose family 
he had converted. The lady died here in 
1702, aged 88. The earliest place of wor- 
ship of this sect, built here by George 
Fox, still remains.’’ 

‘* Eachwick, Northumberland. — The 
late Ralph Spearman, Esq. of this place, 
is said to have been the ‘ Monkbarns’ 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary.”’ 

‘* Sheffield. In St. Peter’s church is 
a monument to the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
vicar; the first attempt of Chantry, who is 
a native of this vicinity, to chisel marble.’’ 





Castle of Chinon and other Poems. By 
_ Thomas Light Merritt. 1837. 


WE have no wish to discourage 
Mr. Merritt in the outset of his poe- 
tical career ; nor is there any just cause 
for our so doing; yet we must tell 
him that we neither approve the plan 
nor the execution of his principal 
=e and we are sure that he 

as powers to produce something in 
a different and better manner. The 
fabric of his tale is altogether dis- 
agreeable, and passes all power of 
our sympathy. Otho is a remorseless 
villain, fit only to be shot or hanged 
amid the execrations of the rabble; and 
Evadne ceases to interest us, after 
she has consented to become his bride; 
while the termination amid death 
and dungeons, fire and sword, more 
resembles a theatrical melodrame, than 
a serious poem. Again, the events 
are few—scarcely worthy of the name, 
and yet the poem extends to near 
a hundred pages, without any va- 
riety of interest, or introduction of 
character. Thus we fairly give our 
opinion that the purposes of poetry, 
which are to give pleasure, are here 
not answered, by reason of that which 
excites misery and disgust (viz.—the 
coarse and brutal crimes) prevailing 
over every other feeling. The ideal 
disappears, and nothing but bare Na- 
ture in her dreadful details comes be- 
fore us. An author is half way to 
success who choses a subject agree- 
able to our feelings, which can com- 
mand our sympathy, and which will 
admit of repose. Then, as to the ex- 
ecution, Mr. Merritt has overwhelmed 
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his tale with a luxuriance of expres- 
sion, and copiousness of words and 
imagery, which we do not think agree- 
able to good taste, or likely to satisfy 
the more enlightened part of his rea- 
ders. If Mr. Merritt, either led away 
by the style of some of his contem- 
poraries, or seduced by the false glit- 
ter and brilliancy of the Magazine 
and Annual verses, should doubt the 
justness of our decision, let him go 
at once to the pure fountain-head 
of taste—the Greek poets, and if 
he finds anything resembling the gor- 
geous tapestry of modern versifica- 
tion in Homer, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Sappho, or whom else among those 
illustrious names he will choose,—we 
will be content to be set down among 
the ignorant and envious Zoiluses of 
the present day. But we know that 
we are right, and what we say is in 
the best feeling towards Mr. Merritt, 
and with every wish for his future suc- 
cess. Let him dismiss all wish to be 
fine in his language and splendid in 
his imagery ; let him consider simpli- 
city of style, clearness of narration, 
justness and propriety of thought, as 
the first elements of his art; let him 
take some pleasing story, in which 
there are neither daggers, nor pistols, 
nor poison,—no dungeons or racks, 
—no skeletons or ghosts,—no mur- 
derers or assassins ; but let him form 
his story on the play of the gentler 
passions and sweeter and softer feel- 
ings of our nature ; adorning his nar- 
rative with a wise economy, and keep- 
ing the movement of his story always 
in view; and if we do not answer for 
his success, we will assure him he is 
in the way to deserve it. We say 
this with more assurance, as Mr. Mer- 
ritt has a poetical feeling and expres- 
sion, a good ear for harmony, and an 
imagination only too fertile and full- 
plumed, because under discipline not 
sufficiently exact. He must be more 
severe to himself—never let a careless 
expression or imperfect rhyme pass ; 
and sacrifice every ornament that does 
not tend to illustrate and improve the 
thought. This is the path that leads 
the poet to excellence, and the only one. 

In glancing our eye over the vo- 
lume, at p. 83, we meet with four 
lines consecutively with such anoma- 
lous rhymes as no judicious taste can 
bear : 
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‘‘ Away, away, his fleet steed bears him 
on; [again, 
He ’th need of flight, for Holdink, horsed 
Pursues the traitor with those vengeful 
men. [Barbican!”’ 
He flags—those fly—he’th passed the 


and so, shock, look—though, view— 
wont, affront ; while such lines as the 
following are unmetrical— 


‘‘Muttering as he went—and murder in 
his looks,’’ 
and 


‘‘ Which was e’er yet the Iguenodon had 
trod, 

The virgin world’s green circumferent sod.” 
These, and errors like these, are to be 
cleared away, and then we trust, as 
some dross at every vigorous effort is 
removed, Mr. Merritt’s genius will 
come out pure and effulgent; but he 
must always remember, that to write 
good poetry, is a very difficult and 
even painful task: he has already 
written more than Gray, or Gold- 
smith, or Parnell ever composed, and 
yet they have taken the station among 
the foremost bards of the land. 


Lays of Leisure Hours. By Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 2 vols. 
LADY Emmeline improves rapidly, 

and is becoming an accomplished 

poetess; listen! gentle readers, to the 

following sonnet :— 

Some few sweet bird-notes pierce the awak- 
’ning air, 

And little flow’rets delicately meek 

Begin the ground t’ enamel and to streak, 

And for thine advent, Spring! all things pre- 
pare ; 

But slow thou comest—May, thy royal fair, 

Is near; but must these chill gales fan her 
cheek, . 

And o’er her gracious forehead —— break? 

Haste, thou, sweet Spring! or wilt thou miss 
thy share 

Of the great, glorious year! where dost delay? 

In the fair realms beyond the folding cloud? 

Beyond the veiling firmament’s vast sway, 

Where death is not the imperious Lord avow’d, 

Ev’n of thy precious things—far, far away? 

Yet come to gladden hearts—to Love’s rule 
brightly bow’d. 


The poem called the ‘“‘ Dragon-fly ”’ 
also satisfies our poetical desires, open- 
ing as it does :— 

The Dragon-fly, 

Shoots spooming by ; 
No shape is seen 
Except between 

Those whirlwind flights, 
Whose quickness smites 
The sense with pain, 

It leaves a train 
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Of pompous hues 

That do suffuse 

The crystal air 

With kindlings rare, &c. 


but as the poem to the “‘ Dragon-fly”” 
extends through one hundred and thir- 
ty pages of this metre, 

Oh! Dragon-fly, 

When thou dost die, 

Depart from thee 

All things that be. 


Oh! Dragon-fly, 
I heave no sigh. 


Oh! Dragon-fly, 
Shoot pauseless by. 


Oh! Dragon-fly, 
But born to die. 


we reluctantly add one couplet of our 
own, 


Oh! Dragon-fly, 
Good bye, good bye ! 
I see approach 

Your little coach.* 
Farewell! good bye! 
Sweet Dragon-fly! 

In the second volume is a poem 
called ‘“‘ The Heart’s Hope,” written 
in an unusually difficult dissyllabic 
metre :— 

My heart, 

Apart. 

Still watch, 

To snatch 

Hope’s smile, 

Awhile. 

The fair, 

The rare. 

From sighs, 

Arise. 

Forget, 

Regret. 

Disdain, 

My pain. 

Repress, 

Distress, &c. 
and so on for about ten pages:—an 
effort of poetical labour and ingenuity 
not easily to be matched. Upon the 
whole, it must be said that Lady Emily 
in this her ‘‘novum opus” has tried 
successfully many different metres, 
and has expressed many various pas- 
sions of the human heart. We must 





* In Norfolk and Suffolk, Dragon-flies 
are called by the common people ‘‘ coach- 
horses ;’’ for what reason, I do no know, 
— Ev, 
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end with ‘‘ The Warrior’s Confes- 
sion :” 


With jewellery of stud and nail, 
With furniture of stubborn mail, 
With ornament of sword and spear, 
Lo! at thy side, love, I appear! 


My wealth ’s the sabre and the shield, 
Mine heritage the tented field ; 

My pleasure ground ’s the battle heath, 
My patron—Fame; my playmate—-Death. 


My brow with frowns lowers blank and 
rent, 

And tells of years in conflict spent; 

My voice is rough, as it should be, 

To shout ’mid thousands—shouting free. 


My hand is iron, and my arm 

Right strong to deal the mortal harm ; 

You know, fair love, what none have 
known, 

My heart ev’n tender as thine own! 








Pedro of Castille. By H. T. Shep- 
herd, Esq. 

TO draw the attention of the public 
to a poem in the present day, requires 
that it should possess a large portion 
of true poetic fire, rich with Apollo’s 
costliest gifts, or that it should at- 
tract by the elegance and choice of its 
workmanship, the grace and delicacy 
of its language, and the beauty and 
harmony of its versification. Quali- 
ties less than these will not induce the 
admirers of Byron and Wordsworth 
and Scott, to stoop on lower prey. 
The present poem is written on the 
model of Beppo, a sort of olla po- 
drida, admitting anything, grave or 
gay, serious or comic, satirical or de- 
scriptive, that the author chooses to 
throw into the kettle. It is a style 
affording much amusement in skilful 
hands as of those of Frere and Byron; 
but as it depends for success on the 
choice of its wit and fancy, and as 
these are rare commodities, it is apt 
to become fade or vulgar if touched 
by ordinary workmen. Mr. Shepherd 
has taken little pains to polish his 
verse or to dovetail his rhymes; and 
therefore does not presume that his 
readers are of a very high critical 
caste. We have ex. gr. “‘ embroider’d, 
border’d, and miss’d and twist,’’ in 
the same stanza for rhymes; and in 
stanza xxvii, we have the final line 
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two syllables longer than in any other 
stanza: 
‘‘Into her garden stepp’d to taste the 
evening air.’’ 

At p. 29, we have ‘‘ Saracen, Queen, 
Granadine,” for rhymes, and Ebenezer 
and see, sir. 

At p. 50, we have a wood not of 
cork-trees—but corks,— 
“¢ Within a hollow—bounded by a wood 
Of corks, out of the town a mile,”’ 


an expression we shall bottle up for 
use. 
P. 98, stanza Ixxxviii. we have a 


. string of similes which, instead of as- 


sisting and enforcing each other, only 
weaken and confound our judgment: 


‘‘ Swift as an arrow springeth from a 
bow, 

Swift as afalcon darteth down the wind, 

Swift as the whirling comet’s distant ylow, 

Swift as the changes of a woman’s mind, 

As swift as lightning’s momentary show, 

Or as the blast when snow flakes fall be- 
hind, 

Upsprung her maiden————— sd 





Now we confess our stupidity, but 
we have not the remotest conception 
at what pace the author wishes us to 
understand that the maid up-sprung, 
for all that he resembles her to, are so 
different. If she went as swift as 
lightning, how did she go as slow as a 
falcon; or if she went like a comet, 
how could she fly like a snow storm ; 
one going at some millions of miles 
an hour, and the other at about 
thirty miles. We suppose she varied 
her pace as occasion required,—and 
‘‘lightning’s show” is not a very 
choice expression, methinks. But we 
must break off, leaving the author to 
settle with his readers the pronuncia- 
tion of Othello in the following dis- 
tich :-— 

‘« So every actor in the scene was jealous, 
A dramatis persone of Othellos.”’ 


cae a 


Histoire Generale de l’ Inde, Ancienne 
et Moderne. Par M. de Marles. 
8vo. Emler, Paris. Part 2nd. com- 
prising vols. 4, 5, 6. 


THE former division of this work, 
comprising the three first volumes, 
with a separate index, has been al- 
ready reviewed in our pages. We 
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then proposed to defer the considera- 
tion of the latter portion, to which 
we now design to invite the attention 
of our readers. 

The third volume closed with the 
accession of Mahmoud to the throne 
of Gazna. The fourth commences 
with his invasion of India, which gave 
so new and so deplorable a turn to 
the history of that country. ‘The 
Hindoos (says our author) have re- 
tained a painful and melancholy re- 
membrance of the exploits of Mah- 
moud; for it was he who laid India 
open to all succeeding conquerors; for 
which reason they regard his name 
with detestation.”” From that period, 
the history of India is given in cir- 
cumstantial detail. As it approaches 
our own time, it of course becomes 
less copious than it would have been 
in the hands of an Englishman; but 
the general course of events is traced 
with sufficient accuracy. The narra- 
tive is always animated, nor does 
there appear any reason to complain 
of it in regard of faithfulness. 

It is remarkable how little Oriental 
history is read in England. What is 
known of it by the majority of rea- 
ders, is chiefly gleaned from Euro- 
pean history, when the narrative brings 
the two into connexion. We suspect 
that many know little more of India 
than the fact that Warren Hastings’s 
trial originated with Indian transac- 
tions. Our cabinet libraries * are gra- 
dually introducing a better acquain- 
tance with it, because it can be ob- 
tained more easily than herctofore. 
For a long time, Dow’s History of 
Hindostan, which must always re- 
main an Oriental cLassic, was almost 
the only work on the subject, if we 
except that of Mr. Orme, who has 
been designated ‘‘ The English Thucy- 
dides ;” but this latter is rather a his- 
tory of British India than of India 
itself. Colonel Wilkes and Sir John 
Malcolm have produced valuable 
works, the one on Southern, and the 
other on Central India; but these 
have chiefly circulated among those 
readers, who were connected with the 
scenes described in them. The ex- 
tensive work of Mr. Mill has attained 





* See the ‘‘ Account of British India’’ 
in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
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not only a standard, but also a gene- 
ral reputation at home. Yet, after 
all, it is the single but comprehensive 
volume of Mr. Wallace, that has prin- 
cipally tended to make the subject 
known in this country. 

Still we must disclaim the intention 
of fixing a stigma on the reading part 
of the community. When a subject | 
is treated with neglect, the probability 
is, that it is unattractive, if not re- 
pulsive. Such is peculiarly the case 
with Oriental history. One must 
really be a student of history, to take 
much interest in it. Lord Orford, in 
a letter to Mr. Pinkerton (dated Au- 
gust 14, 1789), says, “‘I was forced 
to quit Dow’s History of Hindostan, 
because the Indian names made so 
little impression on me, that I went 
backward instead of forward, and was 
every minute reverting to the former 
page, to find about whom I was read- 
ing.”’ If he, who read for information, 
found himself baffled, what must the 
case be with the desultory reader? We 
can mention a circumstance that will 
answer the question. A French book- 
seller, who kept a circulating library, 
offered us the work, which forms the 
subject of this article, at a reduced 
price; not that he had any faults to 
charge it with, but because it was too 
heavy for the generality of readers. 
So that in France and in England, the 
public taste appears to be very similar 
in this respect. 

After making allowance for some 
discouragements, such as the constant 
repetition of the same name, and an 
occasional monotony of events, the 
student may peruse this history with 
pleasure and utility. An observant 
mind may sometimes trace an impor- 
tant parallel between Oriental and 
Western history. The former has 
seldom been read with this object, 
yet by doing so, a greater interest 
would be imparted to it. To ascer- 
tain what are their common features, 
and what their distinct ones, is a task 
well worthy the attention of intelli- 
gent readers. In perusing the His- 
tory of India, it will always be ne- 
cessary to bear the feudal system in 
mind; the same effects will be dis- 
cernible as were produced by it in an- 
cient Persia, and in Europe itself, dur- 
ing the middle ages, 
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The general impression which is 
left, on rising from the perusal, is 
likely to be this,—the constant re- 
currence of invasionin India. A little 
reflection will shew that it could 
scarcely be otherwise. A_ territory 
which is far too large for a single em- 
pire, must necessarily be broken up 
into a number of subordinate govern- 
ments. Even were the regularity of 
succession assured, this would yet 
have a tendency to weaken the central 
authority ; but when every death opens 
a field for competition, that effect is 
vastly increased. This vice is inherent 
in all Oriental dynasties; in the 
present instance, M. de Marlés con- 
siders that the decline of the house of 
Timur may be traced two centuries 
back. Speaking of the revolt,of Shah- 
Jehan, he terms it, ‘ fruitful of every 
kind of evil, and the prelude to the 
civil dissensions, which were des- 
tined, at a later period, to bring the 
empire to its utter ruin.” (vol. v. 
p- 115.) 

Even to ascend no higher than the 
death of Aurengzebe, in 1707, it is 
easy to account for the fall of the Mo- 
gul empire. A contest for the crown 
took place between his sons, and a 
few years after the sons of the con- 
queror again disputed the succession. 
During these struggles, the balance 
was naturally held by the subordinate 
princes, by whose support they were 
decided. Hence it became obvious, 
that the real power lay, not in the 
sovereign, but in his nominal vassals. 
Nor were they slow in acting upon the 
discovery. Every such contest enabled 
them to claim immunities as the re- 
ward of their assistance, or enabled 
them to acquire an influence greater 
than that of the throne. All this 
naturally tended to independence, 
under which arose a number of sepa- 
rate states, too weak to stand alone, 
and too divided for union. The in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah shook the fabric 
that already tottered ; that of Abdallah 
completed its fall. ‘The English had 
only to clear away the ruins, in order 
to erect their dominion in its room. 

Having in a former article quoted 
particular passages from the first part 
of this work, it will now be less neces- 
sary to do so. The following may 
serve as a specimen of the narrative. 
During the invasion of Mahmoud the 


Gaznevite, in 1026, he besieged Gun- 
dia, in the province of Guzzerat, a 
fortress surrounded on all sides by 
the sea: 


‘¢ Mahmoud, whose courage seemed to 
increase with obstacles, entered foremost 
into the sea, and pressing his horse into 
the waves at the time of low water, got, 
fortunately, to the foot of the ramparts. 
He was followed by a detachment of sol- 
diers carrying ladders. Byram had not 
expected the indefatigable Mahmoud ; he 
hid himself in a corner; and the soldiers 
of the garrison, frightened on the one 
hand at the sight of preparations for an 
assault, and discouraged on the other by 
the cowardice of their chief, abandoned 
their post and delivered up the ramparts 
to the Mussulmans.”’ iv. 37. 


A good genealogical table of the 
house of Timur would have made the 
work more complete, and occasionally 
more perspicuous. During the strug- 
gles for the sovereignty in the last cen- 
tury, the person raised to the throne 
was often remotely related to his pre- 
decessor. Thus, for instance, by not 
being informed that Allumghire II. 
was a son of Jehunder -Shah, the 
reader is at a loss how to connect the 
succession. The author, who has so 
feelingly narrated the catastrophe of 
Shah Allum, should have mentioned 
that it was brought about by his tam- 
pering with one of the military chief- 
tains, while he was in the power of 
another, which was the error of that 
family, in the decline of their power. 

Since this article was begun, we 
met with the following passage in Mr. 
Keightley’s History of Greece :— 
** Why is Oriental history, in general, 
so barren of instruction? Simply be- 
cause it is the history of Khalifs, 
Shahs, and Sultans, and not of the 
people.” (preface, p. vi.) We may 
observe, in connexion with this re- 
mark, that M. de Marlés, although 
he could not change the nature of the 
history he undertook to write, has 
made it as national as possible. 

We have just observed an anecdote 
in the life of Sir Walter Scott (vol. vi. 
p- 185), mentioning that the late Mo- 
gul (Akbar II.) refused to see Lord 
Hastings, then Governor-general, be- 
cause he would not agree to remain 
standing in his imperial presence. Sir 
Walter observes that this was pretty 
well for a descendant of the house of 
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Timur in these degenerate days! For 
our own part, we have some sympathy 
for fallen grandeur, and surely nobody 
can think the worse of it merely be- 
cause it retains a respect for itself. 


The Faith, Duty, and Church Member- 
ship of a Christian: a Funeral Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. John Daniel, 
A.B. 


IF we make no quotation from this 
discourse, it is not from any low esti- 
mate of the ability and piety with 
which it is composed; but that brief 
passages taken from works of this 
nature are but little calculated to dis- 
play their excellencies. Mr. Daniel 
has taken for his text, 1 Cor. xv. 58. : 
‘Therefore, my beloved Brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the Work of the Lord, 
inasmuch as ye know that your la- 
bour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
He then draws his argument from the 
Apostle’s authority; divides the sub- 
ject of Steadfastness into the different 
forms or channels in which it will be 
expected to fippear. 


1. In the faith of Christian Doctrines, 

2. In the practice of Christian Duties, 

3. In attachment and obedience to the 
Church and its rulers. 


These separate branches of the gene- 
ral argument are discussed with sound 
reasoning, and examined with scrip- 
tural authority; and scarcely is any 
topic omitted which could give strength 
or efficacy to the rules which the 
preacher enjoins. 

The third division, containing the 
duty of attachment and obedience to the 
Churchand itsrulers, is of more present 
and peculiar interest, from the wild, 
visionary, and destructive doctrines 
which it is the fashion to inculcate in 
these days of false and mischievous 
liberality—(‘‘ license they mean, when 
they call liberty’”’)—and which if uni- 
versally spread, believed and acted on, 
would absolutely dissolve all christian 
communities, or separate them into 
such loose and scattered forms, as to 
render it impossible they could answer 
the purpose for which they are de- 
signed, or correspond with the sacred 
Archetype solemnly given by the hands 
of the apostles. On this subject, we 
must extract from Mr. Daniel’s Ap- 
pendix a curious passage from the MS, 
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letters of Bishop Horsley, published 
by his son. 


‘* On the two witnesses of Rev. xiii.— 
Observations on the commencement of 
the sack-cloth ministry. The Church of 
God on earth will be greatly reduced, as 
we may well imagine, in its apparent 
numbers, by the open desertion of the 
powers of the world. This desertion will 
begin in a professed indifference to any 
particular form of Christianity, under the 
pretence of universal toleration ; which 
toleration could not proceed from a true 
spirit of charity and forbearance, but from 
a design to undermine Christianity by 
multiplying and encouraging sectaries. 
The pretended toleration will go far be- 
yond a just toleration, even as it regards 
the different sects of Christians. For 
Government will pretend an indifference 
to all, and will give a protection in pre- 
ference to none. All establishments will 
be set aside. From the toleration of the 
most peculiar heresies, they will proceed 
to the toleration of Mahometanism, Athe- 
ism, and, at last, to a positive persecution 
of the truth of Christianity. In these 
times, the Temple of God will be reduced 
almost to the Holy Place, i. e. to the 
small number of Christians who worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, and 
regulate their doctrine and worship and 
their whole conduct strictly by the Word 
of God, The merely nominal Christians 
will all desert the profession of the Truth, 
when the powers of the world desert it. 
And this tragic event I take to be typified 
by the order of St. John, to measure the 
temple and the altar, and leave the outer 
court (national churches) to be trodden 
under foot of the Gentiles. The property 
of the Church will be pillaged, the public 
worship insulted and vilified, by these de- 
serters of the faith they once professed, 
who are not called apostates, because they 
were never in earnest in their profession. 
This profession was nothing more than a 
compliance with fashion and public au- 
thority. In principle they were always 
what they now appear, Gentiles. When 
this general desertion of the faith takes 
place, then will commence the sack-cloth 
ministry of the witnesses; for it is evi- 
dent that they begin to prophesy in sack- 
cloth when the holy place has been mea- 
sured and the outer court is given up: 
they will then be clothed in sack-cloth. 
There will be nothing of splendour in the 
external appearance of those churches. 
They will have no support from Govern- 
ment—no honours—no emoluments—no 
immunities—no authority, but that which 
no earthly power can take away, which 
they derive from him who commissioned 
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them to be his witnesses.”’ 
Bishop Horsley. 

‘¢ The preceding letter,’ says his son, 
‘« was written twelve years after the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution ; at 
the time, therefore, that my father was 
writing his delineation of the sack-cloth 
ministry, not the slightest indication was 
apparent, that the Church of this country 
would be involved in the calamities he 
so forcibly describes. When I reflect 
on the late acts of our legislature, I shall 
not, I imagine, be considered by an im- 
partial person, as having expressed my- 
self too strongly when I said that parts of 
his correspondence with the author of 
Antichrist in the French Revolution, ap- 

red to me to have been written almost 
with the pen of inspiration.’’ 

This is indeed a most remarkable 
passage, exhibiting the great sagacity 
and true scriptural knowledge of that 
“last of our great divines ;” and Mr. 
Daniel very judiciously adds :—‘*‘ If 
the principles herein spoken of gain 
ground, as they seem now to be doing, 
—if governments are to uphold and 
maintain the religious opinions of 
the majority, whatever those opinions 
be, let us expunge from the Liturgy 
the prayer that magistrates (especially 
the chief Magistrate) may have grace 
to maintain Truth.” We strongly re- 
commend this excellent and judicious 
discourse to the attention of the 
younger clergy. 


Thus far 


Chapter and Collegiate Memorials, 
addressed to the Church Commis- 
sioners in 1836 and 1837. 8vo. 
THESE Memorials were originally 

printed by an order of the House of 

Commons, at the motion of Sir Robert 

Inglis; and they are reprinted in the 

resent volume for general circulation. 

tis impossible to read them, as we 
advise all to do who are interested in 
the preservation of our Church Esta- 
blishment, without being persuaded of 
the gross injury that the Church Com- 
missioners proposed to inflict upon 
it, the daring violation of property 
most sacredly guarded by the will of 
the founders and benefactors, and the 
mischief which would have accrued in 
numberless ways, had the recommen. 
dation of the Commissioners been car- 
ried into effect. Strange would it be 
considered, in any other days than 
these, that such aCommission should 
be placed with such powers, and com- 
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posed of such persons, over the whole 
property and constitution ofthe Church: 
persons, some of whom may be con- 
sidered as not friendly to its inte- 
rests, and others ignorant of its struc- 
ture and design: and strange too, 
that the expostulations and remon- 
strances made by the highest au- 
thorities of the Church, by its bi- 
shops, deans, and chapters, should 
have been, as appears by the papers in 
this volume, utterly neglected, their 
arguments unanswered, and even their 
presentation not acknowledged. Well 
may the Duke of Wellington say, that 
the present Ministry has neglected the 
Church in a manner that was never 
known before: and so they will con- 
tinue to do from the very situation in 
which they stand. The moment they 
would, if so inclined, move a finger for 
it, up starts an angry Dissenter in their 
path and threatens them with his frown 
to submission. The crying want of 
the Church is, the augmentation of the 
small livings, without which it must 
remain in an anomalous and ineffective 
state. This is not to be effected by 
the spoliation of cathedral property, 
but by an enlargement, partly by grant, 
partly by voluntary subscription, of 
the funds of Queen Anne’s bounty ; 
and then, to this fund, a voluntary 
subscription from the richer chapters of 
the cathedrals might be justly expected. 
The lay impropriations should also be 
purchased, where it was possible, by 
government. And thus by a combi- 
nation of circumstances assisting, with- 
out any forcible alterations, or violation 
of settled property and established 
rights, no doubt much good might be 
effected ; previous to which we should 
like to see the present Commission 
broken up, and another temporarily 
instituted, in which the different gra- 
dations of theecclesiastical body should 
be represented; and the executive 
power, now in the hands of one or two, 
diffused through the whole. We shall 
again enter on this subject when Mr. 
S. Smith’s Second Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton comes before us. 


A History of English Rhythms. By 
Edwin Guest, Esq. M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. Pickering, 1838. 

THIS is a large book, and treats on 

a curious subject; and it is one of the 

many signs that the exertions which 
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have been made of late to call at- 
tention to our old literature have 
not been without effect. To give 
anything like a detailed examination 
of all the multifarious matters brought 
together within nearly 800 pages 
would far exceed our space. The au- 
thor has shown throughout an amaz- 
ing industry, and there is a good deal 
that is valuable in his work ; but we 
regret to be obliged to say that there 
is very much that is erroneous, and 
much that is injudicious. For our- 
selves, we disapprove altogether both 
the principles and the tone of his 
general criticisms; and, without wish- 
ing at all to be severe on Mr. Guest’s 
book, we cannot let it pass without 
endeavouring in some measure to set 
him right in the matter of general 
principles, and without correcting a 
few of his errors of detail. ‘To follow 
him through The History of English 
Rhythms would take far too much 
time at present; and we shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to some of his 
digressions, which often touch upon 
very important points of English phi- 
lology,—of-that importance, indeed, 
that we should scarcely pardon our- 
selves for passing them by when we 
consider that they are stated in a wrong 
light. 

Mr. Guest is an opponent of what 
he calls, and what has been called 
also by others, perhaps not unjustly, 
the New School of Saxonists. He ex- 
presses some indignation at the rash- 
ness and want of modesty with which 
he thinks the Rasks and the Grimms, 
the Thorpes and Kembles, have put 
forth their own philological opinions 
and have censured those of others; 
yet, certainly without any desire of 
defending arrogance in any one (if it 
exist), we must still confess that Mr. 
Guest himself is not pure from the 
sin of asserting, sometimes very rashly, 
principles that are altogether incor- 
rect, and of speaking with less mo- 
desty than he ought of the opinions 
of his fellow-critics. Nay, the only 
reason that we can possibly see for 
some of the opinions he asserts most 
boldly, seems to be their contrariety 
to those of the New Saxonists. Al- 
most the first leaf of the book at 
which we open furnishes an example 
where Mr, Guest is certainly much at 
fault—it is the beginning of the Tra- 
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veller’s Song, of which he has printed 
both the text and a translation. He 
observes in a note on the first lines 
of this poem,—‘‘ Mr. Kemble marks 
this section as ‘ hopelessly in fault.’ I 
do not see the difficulty.” And there- 
upon he goes on translating it so en- 
tirely wrong, that on looking over his 
sheets after they were worked off, he 
could not help seeing in part his own 
error, and in his table of errata gives 
a new translation, and in a manner 
that shows he is all the time very un- 
certain in what he is doing. Now, 
we do not blame Mr. Guest so much 
for mistranslating his passage, as for 
the self-sufficiency of his “I do not 
see the difficulty.” 

Mr. Guest quarrels with the Saxon 
scholars of the present day (the New 
Saxonists), and the Old Saxonists too 
come in for a share of the censure, 
for three liberties they take, without 
warning their readers. ‘‘ They change 
the accents, which in certain cases 
are used to distinguish the long 
vowels; they compound and resolve 
words; and they alter the stops and 
pauses—or, in other words, the punc- 
tuation and versification, at their plea- 
sure.” With regard to the accents, 
the sum of the argument against and 
for the New Saxonists may be summed 
up in avery few words. The opponents 
say, the accents are used very irre- 
gularly, it is true, in the MSS.; it is 
certain that they are sometimes used 
to distinguish the long vowels from 
the short ones, but sometimes the 
scribe appears to have used them for 
some other purpose; therefore we 
must not venture on making any rule, 
but must print just as they are in the 
MSS. On the other hand it is said, 
as we know one usage of accents, let 
us adopt it—we know that the accent 
was used to mark the long vowels, 
and as it is a very desirable thing to 
distinguish them from the short ones, 
there can be no objection to our taking 
them for this purpose, which was in 
all probability their most generally ac- 
cepted use among the Saxons them- 
selves. The reasoning appears to us 
to be very fair. Is there any objec- 
tion to our using the colon as a stop, 
as it has always been used, because 
Mr. Guest (for instance) has used it 
to signify a metrical pause, and be- 
cause other people may have been so 
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capricious as to employ it for other 
purposes? When Mr. Guest charges 
the Saxonists with ‘‘ endeavouring to 
measure the length of its vowel-sounds 
with a nicety, to which they who spoke 
it made no pretension,” we doubt very 
much the accuracy of the assertion 
in the latter part of the sentence. Has 
he paid so little attention to that 
most curious of philological docu- 
ments, the Ormulum, out of which he 
has printed such long extracts? and 
has it escaped his notice that we have 
there the strongest possible defence of 
our New Saxonists? We have there 
a work where the vowels are carefully 
marked throughout, not by accents 
according to the then more ordinary 
manner, it is true, but by a much 
more clumsy contrivance, the double 
consonant after the short vowel. We 
have there alsoa singular example ofthe 
etymological ignorance of the writer (al- 
though Mr. Guest sneer at the phrase), 
— Orm gives the accent of all the 
English words with the nicety to which 
it would thereby seem that those who 
spoke them did make pretension; but 
he fell into a great error ‘of etymology 
in the word goddspell, of which he 
gives the first syllable with a short 
vowel as though it were compounded 
of God, Deus, and not of gdéd, bonus, 
forgetting altogether, or not knowing, 
the Greek original evayyedcov. 

There is another point which presents 
itself in connexion with this question 
of accents, in which we are obliged to 
differ altogether with Mr. Guest,—the 
accuracy of manuscripts ; and we ven- 
ture to speak with the more confi- 
dence, as we have collated carefully 
a great number. ‘That some of our 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. have been care- 
lessly transcribed, may be admitted, 
but I cannot allow that such is their 
general character. Many of them are 
beautifully written, and have minute 
corrections, which show they have 
been revised with equal care, and 
these MSS. agree no better than the 
others, with any theory that has yet 
been started, on the subject of Anglo- 
Saxon orthography.” We sce that 
Mr. Guest is unacquainted with the 
well established fact that, almost to a 
rule, the most beautifully written ma- 
nuscripts are found to be infinitely the 
worst and most incorrect, because the 
transcribers were good writers, but 
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bad scholars,—in fact they must be 
looked on as artizans. And in this 
very same proportion are Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts peculiarly incorrect, be- 
cause the beauty of their execution 
shows that they more generally came 
from the hands of ignorant and mere 
mechanical workmen, than MSS. of 
a later period. 

We are tempted to give a curious 
specimen of the accuracy of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., and that where the lan- 
guage is Latin, in which the errors will 
therefore be more obvious to the ge- 
neral reader. In acontemporary MS. 
written in a very large character and 
handsome style, is the following song 
on the victory of Athelstan over the 
Danes at Brunanburgh, which we 
give, as Mr. Guest desires all things 
should be given, letter by letter from 
the MS. It may afford some of our 
readers amusement for two or three 
winter evenings in trying to interpret 
it. 

Carta dirige gressus 
Per maris et navium 
Tellurisque spatum 
Ad reges palatum. 


Regem primum salute 

Reginem et clitanum 

Clarus quoque commitis 

Militis armieros. 

Quorum regem cum A@pelstanum 
Ista per fecta Saxonia 

Vivit rex pelstanum 

Per fecta gloriosa. 


Mle Sictric defuntum 
Armatum in prelia 
Saxonum exercitum 
Per totum Bryttanium. 


Constantinus rex Scottorum 
Et velum Bryttanium 
Salvando regis Saxonum 
Fideles servitia. 

Dixit rex Apelstanus 

Per Petri preconia 

Sint sani sint longe 

In salvatoris gratia. 


It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more barbarously incorrect than 
the foregoing verses. The last stanza 
makes good sense enough; the two 
first may be brought about with a little 
alteration, thus, 
Carta dirige gressus 
Per maris et navium 
Tellurisque spatium 

Ad regis palatium. 
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Regem primum saluta, 
Reginam et clitonem, 
Claros quoque comites, 
Milites armigeros. 


But the three other stanzas are ‘ hope- 
lessly in fault,’ or at least it would 
require violent alterations to make any 
sense of them. Mr. Guest seems in- 
dignant at the idea of Anglo-Saxon 
scribes committing philological errors ; 
he seems not at all aware that the best 
Anglo-Norman manuscripts contain 
very numerous philological errors, we 
mean errors in the form of words, in 
their terminations, letters omitted, &c. 
and that evidently by the carelessness, 
rather than by the ignorance of the 
scribe. 

At the end of his second volume 
Mr. Guest gives what we suppose 
must be considered as his most mature 
opinion of the mode in which we ought 
to edit works from MSS. 


‘¢*T would take this opportunity of again 
pressing on the reader the importance of 
copying our MSS. faithfully—I mean not 
only to the letter, but so as to show their 
peculiarities as regards punctuation, com- 
position, &c. It is astonishing how much 
light may thus be thrown upon the struc- 
ture of our language. For example, many 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. join the preposition 
to its substantive, and thus point to the 
origin of a numerous class of adverbs,— 
aloft, asleep, aground, &c. underfoot, un- 
derhand, underneath, Sc. today, tonight, 
tomorrow, &c. Again, in some MSS. 
several of the common prefixes are care- 
Sully (?) separated from their compounds ; 
the adverb gewisse, for example, being 
written ge wisse, or in Old English y 
wisse ; and it is from these scattered ele- 
ments of an adverb that modern scholar- 
ship has manufactured a verb and pro- 
noun J wiss! Again, in many Old En- 
glish MSS. the genitival ending is sepa- 
rated from its noun, thus Sainé Benet is 
scurge, Saint Benet’s scourge,—a prac- 
tice which shows us the origin of those 
phrases to be met with in our Liturgy and 
other works of the same date, Christ his 
sake, God his love, &c. Other instances 
of the advantages likely to accrue from a 
more careful editing of our manuscripts 
might easily be collected.’’ 


We quote this passage because, had 
we not found it in Mr. Guest’s own 
book, we might have imagined it to 
have been written by some one as a 
satire upon his system of philology. 
Supposing the instances he gives to be 
correct, yet let us ask any of our 
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readers the simple question whether 
Wwe ought to preserve in our editions 
of classical authors all the acknow- 
ledged blunders of some bad manu- 
scripts, because one or two of them 
might have given rise to blunders in 
the Eton Greek and Latin Gram- 
mars, those being the grammars in 
common use? and much less so if the 
blunder had only been adopted in some 
grammar that has become obsolete 
two centuries? Ought we to print in 
those editions the adverb, preposition, 
or what not, joined to its noun in 
every case where some incorrectly 
written MS. of the author may happen 
tohaveit so, because in Latin and Greek 
there are such words as preparatio, be- 
nefacio, rapatppacts ? But to bring this 
matter nearer home to the particular 
subject—Anglo-Saxon MSS.—we here 
give our readers a few words of a very 
fincly-written copy of the rules of a 
Guild or Society established at Cam- 
bridge at a very early period, the 
words joined or disjoined just as they 
stand in the MS. 


‘‘ Her is onbis gewrite siugeswitelung 
bere gerednisse be bius geferredenge- 
rede heefh onbegna gilde ongran tabrycge. 
fishonne erest ‘Pelcoprum Aponhaligdome 
sealde sobre heldredenne forgode. and 
forworulde and ealgeferreeden bem 4 fyl- 
ste berihtost heefde.’’ 


Not to mention the utter confusion 
in the whole passage, from beginning 
to end, so that nobody who took it 
so could make any sense of it, we 
are sure that it will be considered a 
loss of no small importance that the 
name of the place has altogether dis- 
appeared. The sentence needs sepa- 
rating and punctuating as follows, and 
it is the duty of an editor to do so, 
or there is no need of an editor at all. 

‘ Her is on pis gewrite siu geswitelung 
peere gereednisse be pius geferreeden gereede 
hefbh on pegna gilde on Grantabrycge. 
pet is ponne erest, pat ele obrum Ab 
on haligdome sealde sobre heldredenne 
for Gode and for worulde, and eal gefer- 
reden bem 4 fylste be rihtost hefde,’”’ 
&e. 

We may now easily translate it,— 
“« Here on this writing is the memorial 
of the laws which the society has re- 
solved of the Gild of thanes at Gran- 
tabridge. This is the first, that each 
take an oath to the others on the 
gospels of true fidelity for God and 
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for the world, and that the whole 
society always aid him who has most 
right.” 

Mr. Guest is, moreover, not quite 
correct in his instances. The use of 
the his in place of the genitival termi- 
nation, was an invention of some of 
the worthy grammarians of Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, who had a fancy of 
resolving the genitive into what they 
conceived was its component parts; 
and, if our memory be not treacherous, 
old Ben Jonson, in his English Gram- 
mar, ridicules with much severity this 
absurd innovation. 

With regard to Mr. Guest’s second 
objection to the New Saxonists, their 
not following the MSS. in the forma- 
tion of compounds, the foregoing in- 
stance, is, we think, a tolerable proof 
how little faith can be placed in the 
accuracy with which the manuscripts 
join or separate words. We will only 
add, that the New Saxonists at least 
follow a rule in this matter, and that 
Mr. Guest, as far as we can judge by 
his extracts, makes or unmakes com- 
pounds at his will without any rule at 
all. With respect to the punctuation, 
also, to put the question in a popular 
point of view, let us take any two edi- 
tions of a classical author by different 
persons, and we shall always find 
some variation in their punctuation ; 
is it, therefore, desirable that classical 
authors should be edited without stops 
at all, and made thus quite unreadable 
for people in general? We think not. 

With regard to the versification we 
have somewhat more to say. And, 
first, let us state our belief that Mr. 
Guest’s whole theory about the me- 
trical point is incorrect and erroneous. 
We would also, before proceeding any 
further, observe that to us it seems 
there requires no great observation, or 
even ear, to be convinced of the accu- 
racy of the rule for the alliterative 
couplet, namely, that there ought to 
be two alliterative syllables in the first 
line, and one in the second, that one 
being in the syllable on which the first 
or at least the chief stress is laid in 
pronunciation. That there are excep- 
tions, is certainly no great argument 
against the rule. 

The pure Saxon poctry, which is all 
alliterative and in very short lines, is 
written in the manuscripts continuous- 
ly, like prose; and from our own obser- 
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vations we have not the slightest doubt 
that frequently the scribe, though he 
understocd the language well enough, 
being a native, did not observe whether 
he were writing prose or verse: hence 
arose naturally much error. In the 
language of poetry were hundreds of 
phrases and words which were very un- 
common, and never used in ordinary 
conversation, or in prose writings ; 
the scribe often changed and disfigured 
the phrase, or replaced the words by 
others which had sometimes a similar 
meaning, sometimes not, and thus he 
destroyed or made imperfect the allite- 
ration. The sentences in poetry are 
often extremely intricate, and he 
changed the position of the words, 
thus destroying both the verse and the 
alliteration. Besides this, the compa- 
rison of manuscripts in Saxon, Latin, 
Greck, or any other language, shews us 
that all mere transcribers were in the 
continual habit of interchanging one 
word for another resembling it in 
sound orin meaning. Here we at once 
see the groundwork of abundance of 
corruptions of all kinds, many of 
which a little judgment, a knowledge 
of the language, and a careful com- 
parison of manuscripts, will enable us 
to correctatonce. ‘The difficult Greek 
measures have suffered from precisely 
the same causes which acted upon 
the Anglo-Saxon. We fecl no doubt 
whatever that the Saxon alliterative 
poems should be printed in short lines, 
so as to make the alliteration in actual 
couplets. The writing the poetry like 
prose was a mere convenience, and the 
original writers marked the end of each 
line by a stroke, or dot, which is Mr. 
Guest’s metrical point. We have 
noticed a tolerably early MS. with an 
alliterative poem of some few lines 
actually written in short lines, as we 
now print them. When, however, 
after-transcribers went to work, taking 
their MS. for mere prose, or taking no 
notice at all, they made sad work with 
the division of the lines, leaving out 
the mark of division in thousands of 
instances, and misplacing it, though 
certainly not so often, yet frequently 
enough. 

Mr. Guest has evidently no clear 
idea of the after-history of alliterative 
verse in England. When the Normans 
became settled here, their line-rhymes 
were adopted into our shorter mea- 
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sures. In Layamon, in the Bestiary 
published from the Arundel MS. in the 
Alt-Deutsche Blatter, No. 5, and in 
the poem called ‘the Proverbs of Al- 
fred,’ there is a constant change from 
one kind of verse to the other; but in 
all cases there is no rhyme to allitera- 
tive couplets, nor alliteration in rhym- 
ing couplets. That the alliterative 
measure had a popular existence du- 
ring the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, we have no doubt; and 
we look on this circumstance as a 
proof of it, that we often find early 
proverbs during this period that are 
pure alliterative couplets. In the four- 
teenth century we know how it again 
rose to a high place in our literature 
by the composition of the grand poem 
of Piers Plowman. No one who has 
collated a few good manuscripts of 
this poem can avoid perceiving how 
often the alliteration is rendered im- 
perfect by the mere errors of the scribe 
in exchanging words of similar mean- 
ing or similar sound. We may add, 
that during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it was common to 
write the short-lined and _ intricate 
verses, both English and Latin, like 
' prose, and that the mark of the di- 
visions of lines is very ill attended to. 
The ordinary shape of the MSS. seems 
partly to have led to the writing the 
alliterative couplet in one line, but the 
place where it should be divided is 
almost always marked, much more 
regularly than in the Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. where the whole was written as 
prose, because the simpte fact of its 
being arranged in lines, kept the idea 
of his having to do with verses in the 
mind of the scribe. 

We will say no more of the theo- 
retical parts of Mr. Guest’s book, for 
we are hastened towards a conclusion 
both by space and time. We have 
endeavoured to state our views as 
fairly as possible. When we see lite- 
rary arguments turned into popular 
squabbles, we like to keep out of the 
fray ; but whenever things come be- 
fore us put fairly to the test of argu- 
ment, we feel ourselves called upon to 
give our impartial opinion as to the 
merits of the case. We think that Mr. 
Guest might have pruned his book 
very much, and with great advantage : 
his digressious are the parts which 
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are least necessary, and which contain 
the greatest number of errors of detail. 
Yet we must repeat that we like the 
off-hand tone with which he speaks of 
the opinions of great scholars quite as 
little as we approve of the arrogance 
which atany time may have beenshown 
by any of the new school of Saxonists. 
When Mr. Guest prints the Song of 
Athelstone, he introduces it in a tone 
like this :—It is very presumptive of a 
Saxon scholar to think of emendating 
the text of one MS. by the readings of 
another: there are several, which all 
differ much from one another ; any one 
of them would do well enough, for 
we can manage to make some sense 
of it: J shall take the one which 
seems to me best. Now did it really 
never occur to Mr. Guest that if the 
copies all varied so much, only one 
could be right, in which case the 
others must all be wrong—nay, that it 
is probable enough that none of those 
we have left is right throughout? In 
this case, why should we be content 
with taking one of them, and proceed- 
ing no further? Would anything ever 
have been known of Greek, if Homer, 
or the Tragedians, or all the writers, 
had been treated in this manner? 
Does he think, moreover, that any 
more deference will be paid to him in 
choosing a text, than to the Saxon 
scholars in making one? Mr. Guest 
must not forget that the Anglo-Saxon 
was a perfect language, and that when 
he talks of Old English, it is of a lan- 
guage which was ina state of tran- 
sition, and undergoing almost a daily 
change. 

Before we leave the subject, we 
must give a specimen or two of Mr. 
Guest’s errors of detail. At the end 
of his second volutne he has given us 
a list of Saxon and early English 
poets, up to the end of the fourteenth 
century. We cannot let pass the op- 
portunity of correcting a few of his er- 
rors: but we shall chiefly point out, not 
the deficiencies, but the redundancies, 
the addition of names to our list of poets 
who have, certainly, any thing but a 
legitimate claim to be there. To pass 
over thegreater part ofthe Saxon period, 
where Heorven seems to us to be a mere 
shadow ; Deor, himself, may be but a 
strange beast; and Wulfwin Cada, as 
we conceive, nothing but a transcriber ; 
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—we will stop for a moment at the 
great names of Alfred and Hereward, 
which attract our eye in glancing over 
the pages. ‘Inthe twelfth century,” 
Mr. Guest states, ‘‘ was extant a col- 
lection of Proverbs, and another of 
Fables, both of which were ascribed 
to him (Alfred) ; but neither of these 
productions is mentioned in any list of 
Alfred’s works, and they were proba- 
bly only some of the many compilations 
which were made by his order.” Mr. 
Guest seems not to be aware that there 
are more than one complete copy of 
these proverbs extant, of the thirteenth 
century. They neither pretend to be 
written by Alfred, or collected by his 
order, but his name is used, as then in 
every one’s mind the pattern of wis- 
dom, to give force to them, just as we 
shall shortly see Hendyng on a like 
occasion. Every saying is prefaced 
by ‘‘ thus quoth Alfred.”” The claim 
even of his name to have anything to 
do with the fables is very doubtful, and 
depends on what may be only a false 
reading of a MS. With regard to 
Hereward, it is noted in the Latin life 
of the hero, that one Leofric wrote his 
life in verse. ‘‘ The songs relating to 
Hereward, which (as a contemporary 
historian informs us) were sung in the 
streets, and at the ale-stake, were, in 
all probability, the productions of this 
poetical chaplain.””’ The conclusion 
seems to us very inconsequent. Was 
there nobody in England besides poor 
Leofric, who could write a song? 
Did he alone know the name of Here- 
ward? We might almost as justly 
give to the author of the romance of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion any stray song 
that we may discover on that monarch. 

In the twelfth century, although 
Mr. Guest follows Ritson, we think 
that Godric is very improperly placed 
in the list of poets, because somebody 
said that he wrote a prayer and a 
hymn, amounting together to some 
dozen doggrel rhymes. 

But, perhaps, the most absurd mis- 
take that we remember to have seen 
anywhere, is contained in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“* Hending, son of Marcolf, was author 
of the song quoted in p. 333. The MS. 
from which it was taken is of the four- 
teenth century ; but all the poems, whose 
date can be ascertained, belong to the 
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thirteenth :* perhaps then we may infer 
that Hending’s song, as it now appears, 
with introductory and concluding stanzas, 
belongs to the same period. If so, Hen- 
ding probably lived in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, for fifty or sixty years 
at least must have elapsed before the 
poet would require to be formally intro- 
duced to the reader, as we find him in the 
MS.” 

Mr. Guest seems not to have been 
aware that there are several MSS. of 
this poem, though we have not seen 
any but that in the British Museum. 
But he will, no doubt, be surprised 
when we tell him that Marcolf, the 
father of his hero, was the identical | 
clown, or devil, or what else, who 
flyted with King Solomon ; and we are 
astonished that any one who has dip- 
ped into middle-age literature should 
have been ignorant of a legend which 
was popular in all shapes and in al- 
most every language in Europe. Hen- 
ding, here called Solomon’s son, was 
an imaginary person, who is made to 
utter these wise saws, which in the 
poem are mere popular proverbs. The 
original is in French, of the thirteenth 
century, written in a similar kind of 
verse, with a proverb at the end of 
each stanza ; but there the person who 
utters the proverb is the peasant 
(vilain) ‘‘ ce dist li vilains.”” The pea- 
sant is represented in the English edi- 
tion by wise Hending. 

Thomas of Ercildoun, in the same 
century, we believe to be as imaginary 
a poet as “wise Hending ;” and in the 
fourteenth we have an equally bad 
specimen of argument to establish the 
claims of one Gilbert Pilkington to the 
authorship of the Tournament of Tot- 
tenham. ‘‘ An English song in the 
same MS. entitled Passio Domini nos- 
tri Jesu Christi was subscribed quod 
dominus Gilbertus Pilkington ; and this, 
joined to the tradition, amply war- 
ranted the conclusion Bedwell came 
to.” Now, with all due respect to 
Mr. Guest, we conceive that it has 
been long ago shown that we have the 
identical MS. which Bedwell used, 
and that MS. shows pretty clearly 
that the whole of Bedwell’s tradition 





* How can Mr. Guest make such an as- 
sertion, when it is well known that there 
is in this MS. a song on the death of Kd- 
ward I, 
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was asimple dream of his own, found- 
ed upon the mention of the name in the 
MS. We must not split one authori- 
ty into two. 

We take our leave of Mr. Guest 
with the hope that he will himself re- 
consider some of the doctrines which 
he has here put forth. Although we 
have felt obliged to controvert them, 
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and to correct a few of the many errors 
which disfigure it, we wish well to his 
book. Had it been smaller, it would, 
we doubt not, have been more profitable 
to himself and to his readers. It con- 
tains an immense mass of examples of 
every kind and species of verse that 
can be imagined, 





The Spiritual Venality of Rome, by 
Emancipatus.—This little work, by Mr. 
Mendham, who has written several others 
of a like class and character, is an enlarge- 
ment on the Taxe Cancellariz Aposto- 
lice et Sacre Poenitentiariz Apostolice, 
inserted in his Life and Pontificate of 
Pope Pius V. published a few years ago. 
Supposing the subject of the fees paid by 
Roman Catholics to the priests for their 
hypocryphal absolution from sin and 
eternal punishment, not sufficiently un- 
derstood and recognized by the general 
mass of Protestants in this country, the 
author has republished these Tax, with 
a brief, succinct, and, we may add, accu- 
rate account of the rise and ascension of 
this popish meteor. We believe, how- 
ever, that the iniquitous sale of indul- 
gences, and the pecuniary compensation 
for crime, practised and authorized by the 
Roman hierarchy, is better known than 
this work presupposes; and even if it 
were otherwise, the volume before us is 
so redundant with monkish latin, obsolete 
grossi, floreni and ducats, and so unpo- 
pularly written, that it is beyond the un- 
derstanding, patience, and acquirements 
of those intended to be benefited. Be- 
sides, the contents of the most curious 
(we dare not say valuable or detestable) 
portion of the work, are so indecent and 
revolting as to preclude either female or 
man of delicate and refined mind from 
perusing the catalogue without censuring 
the clerical author who could select the 
disgusting theme for public amusement 
and controversy. It appears to us aston- 
ishing that so many and acrimonious works 
have of late issued from the press against 
Romanism, most of them but the reitera- 
tion of arguments threadbare by the use 
of centuries, whilst a more important, 
more animated, and heart-stirring field of 
controversy lies open against the present 
rapid and pervading diffusion of Deism. 
Surely the guerilla warfare of professing 
Christians may enjoy an armistice, and, 
uniting their now ineffective forces, will 


each to their tents, and by combined 
learning and good sense first defeat their 
common adversary, and render the foun- 
dation of their faith secure before they 
debate on the niceties of superstructure. 





Some Account of Mont Orgueil Castle 
in the Isle of Jersey; its present State, 
its various Alterations, and Additions; 
with a Poetical Description of the Castle, 
written by William Prynne, during his 
confinement therein, from 1637 to 1640. 
Jersey, printed by P. Payn, at the British 
Press Office, 1838, with an ‘ Outline 
Map of the Castle.’’—54 pp.—This cu- 
rious topographical tract is published 
under the sanction of Sir Hilgrove Tur- 
ner, who obtained in 1834, from the 
Board of Ordnance, the custody of the 
fortress, with the understanding that six- 
pence to be levied on each visitor was to 
be expended on its repairs. To this pub- 
lic spirit of Sir Hilgrove, the lovers of 
antiquity are indebted for the excavations 
that have been made, and the present 
improved appearance of the Castle. The 
tract enters minutely into its history, de- 
scribes a curious crypt accidentally disco- 
vered, and concludes with a poetical ac- 
count of the Castle, by the celebrated 
Prynne, who was for three years confined 
within its walls. We hope the sale of 
the pamphlet will contribute to so desi- 
rable an object, as the preservation of this 
interesting architectural remain. 





Memorietta Italiana, par Mad. A. Cas- 
sella, de Florence.—This little work, as 
an elementary book, will be found very 
useful in the study of the Italian lan- 
guage. The general fault in books of 
dialogues, is the stiff and formal nature 
of the conversation; that evil the fair 
compiler has here avoided, and has pre- 
sented a great deal of necessary informa- 
tion to Italian students. It is intended 
principally for young ladies, and they 
will gain considerable knowledge by a pe- 
rusal of it, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE annual exhibition of the Royal . 


Academy was opened tothe public on the 
7th of May. The collection of the pre- 
sent year contains nearly fourteen hun- 
dred subjects in the various branches of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, &c. and 
is, in the aggregate, the best we remember 
to have seen. New vigour has been in. 
fused into the establishment by the more 
just and liberal policy which has been 
lately adopted on the part of its members. 
lt must be conceded, however, that the 
public are in a great measure indebted 
for this display to the assistance afforded 
the academicians by contributors not of 
their own body; and seeing that so much 
has been effected by the partial reform 
which has taken place in the management, 
we are disposed to hope that something 
more will be attempted, as there are still 
abuses which call loudly for correction. 
We would suggest, for instance, that 
the places of some of the members, which 
are virtually, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely, vacant, should be filled up. On 
turning to the Catalogue, we find among 
the academicians the names of Richard 
Cook, Henry Thomson, and Washing- 
ton Allston, but in vain do we look 
around the gallery from year to year 
for the works of either of these gentle. 
men. What has become of Messrs. Cook 
and Thomson we are unable tosay. They 
may possibly be dead. Mr. Allston, we 
have reason to know, has never exhibited 
any thing since he was elected, which 
was upwards of twenty years ago. He is, 
moreover, an American, living in his own 
country, if, indeed, he be living at all. 
Why, then, should this palpable blank 
not be forthwith filled up by the substitu- 
tion of the name of an effective native 
artist? The list is, at the best, much too 
limited, considering the advanced state of 
the arts, and the increased number of in- 
dividuals engaged iu them; and, as many 
of the older members of the Academy are 
infirm and nearly useless, there should at 
all events be no actual dummies. Messrs. 
Allston, Thomson, and Cook might, if 
there is an unwillingness to expunge their 
names entirely, be transferred to an hono- 
rary list: a course of proceeding that could 
not, with the least show of reason, be 
complained of by any one. 

As we cannot afford the space to go 
further into these matters, we will now 
commence our brief analysis of the exhi- 


bition. 
No. 60. The Queen presiding at the 
Council. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.—Having, 
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immediately before entering the modern 
show rooms, taken a turn through the 
apartments appropriated to the old mas- 
ters, by way of preparing ourselves for the 
task of criticism, we could not but be 
struck at the great inferiority of this pic- 
ture, in comparison with the artist’s early 
and much-admired work of the Blind 

‘iddler. It is in fact scarcely possible to 
believe that they can both have proceeded 
from the same hand. The portraits con- 
tained in the new picture are common 
place, and, in most instances, poor re- 
semblances of the individuals intended to 
be pourtrayed. The composition is withal 
characterised by a sickly, treacly tone of 
colour, and by a feebleness of execution 
and effect which must, we think, have 
caused very general disappointment to 
those who have seen it. No. 201. The 
Bride at her Toilet on the Day of her 
Wedding. The same Artist. In this 
little picture Wilkie is more like himself. 
The figures introduced and all the acces- 
sories are managed with great ability, 
and, in the examination of the details, we 
for a moment even ceased to be haunted 
with a recollection of the Blind Fiddler. 
It is to be wished that the artist had more 
feeling for the beautiful. We see nothing 
of the witchery in the countenance of the 
bride that seems so essential to her in a 
subject of this description. Sir David 
has, among others, a Portrait of Mr. 
O'Connell (No. 200), which conveys a 
very accurate idea of the blustering burley 
Hibernian. It is painted with appro- 
priate coarseness, and is as disagreeable 
to look upon as the agitator himself. 

No. 207. Near Sapolina, Lago di 
Como. C., Stanfield, R.A.—Cold in tone, 
but nevertheless an extremely pretty pic- 
ture. There is more dexterous handling 
about it than is usually to be met with in 
the works of this gentleman. Mr. Stan- 
field has two other pictures of the same 
class, both of which will be admired for 
their close approximation to the effects of 
nature. 

No. 185. Characters in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. C. R. Leslie, R.A.— 
A good composition in many respects, 
but not so unexceptionable in point of 
execution as some of the former works of 
the artist. 

No. 137. Salvator Rosa painting his 
Friend Massaniello. No. 277. Olivia 
and Sophia fitting out Moses for the Fair. 
D. Maclise, A.—These two pictures are 
full of beauties and defects, though the 
former greatly prédominate. Mr. Mac- 
lise’s facility in drawing is conspicuous in 
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all he undertakes, but his style of colour- 
ing is violent, nay more, it is quite outra- 
geous. This fault, too, seems to in- 
crease with him rather than the contrary. 
In his large picture (No. 512) Merry 
Christmas in the Baron’s Hall, his pecu- 
liarity in this particular is carried to a 
grievous excess. It is a conflict of blacks 
and whites, which does not appear to be 
sanctioned by any example that we have 
of the old masters ; yet how many beau- 
tiful forms and faces are to be found 
among the groups of which it is com- 
posed. 

No. 439. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. 
P. Knight, A.—The best painted head 
in the exhibition. Pickersgill and Briggs 
are tame; indeed, there is altogether a 
lamentable falling off in this department. 
Wildman has a clever head (No. 248) in 
the way of Jackson. 

No. 49. Portraits of the Marquess of 
Stafford and Lady Evelyn Gower, with 
Dunrobin Castle in the distance. E. Land- 
seer, R.A.—The animals in this perfor- 
mance are managed with the usual adroit- 
ness of the artist, but we cannot say 
much for his human faces. They are too 
thinly painted, and are deficient in point 
of colour as well as texture. Mr. Land- 
seer is rich in animal subjects. 

No. 46. The Prodigal Son. W. Etty, 
R.A.—A_ masterly little picture in the 
style of Rembrandt. Mr. Etty exhibits 
several other clever things. No. 16. 
Cupid, &c. is especially good, though a 
repetition of some of his former works. 
The artist’s manual powers are superior 
to his invention. His Bacchante and 
Dancing Boy (No. 97) has surely been ex- 
hibited before ? 

No. 80. Mill on the River Yoe, North 
Devon. F.R. Lee, R.A. Elect.—An ex- 
tremely pleasing landscape, and one that 
will, we think, improve as it grows 
older, the sky and foliage being at present 
somewhat wanting in mellowness and 
tone. 

No. 9. Cicero’s Tomb. Sir A. W. 
Callcott, R.A.—Charming in colour, but 
perhaps a little hard and mannered. 

No. 31. Phryne going to the Public 
Bath as Venus. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
—The poetical effects of this work are 
beyond all praise; they are magnificent, 
and these are what Mr. Turner has chiefly 
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aimed at. It is an absurdity to look in 
subjects of this character for the mi- 
nutely pencilled realities of nature, and 
it argues extraordinary ability in the ar- 
tist to have so long and so successfully 
combated the prejudice which exists 
against him in this respect. Mr. Turner 
is a man of imagination, and ought to 
have credit for a degree of originality as 
a painter of classical landscapes, which 
may in vain be sought for in any other, 
whether ancient or modern. He knows 
that, to be great, it is necessary for an 
artist to abandon the beaten track, and 
to strike out into a path of his own. He 
has acted upon this impression, and his 
success shows that he is right in his cal- 
culations. 

Mr. Creswick has a pleasing landscape 
(No. 558). We may also notice with ap- 
probation No. 122, <All the World’s a 
Stage, by W. Mulready, R.A.; No. 45, 
An Early Reading of Shakspeare, by S. 
A. Hart, A.; No. 296, Granada, by 
D. Roberts; No. 326, A Parting Be- 
nediction, by C. Landseer; No. 361, 
The Bird’s Nest, by H. Pidding; No. 
386, Osteria di Campagna, between Rome 
and Ancona, by C. W. Cope; No. 400, 
The Finale of a Venetian Masque, by J. 
Severn; No. 523, Portrait of Mrs. 
Heneage, by Mrs. J. Robertson; and 
No. 239, Nightingale Valley, Clifton, 
by J. B. Pyne. 

There are some fine specimens of 
sculpture by Gibson, Bailey, Lough, 
Behnes, and others. Gibson’s Narcissus 
(No. 1255) is entitled to especial com- 
mendation. It is one of the most deli- 
cately moulded things we ever saw. 


Arts. 





Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
painted by E. T. Parris, Esq. engraved 
by C. E. Wagstaff. This is certainly one of 
the most pleasing, and, we think, one of 
the most accurate likenesses of Her Ma- 
jesty. She is represented as in her box 
at the Opera, standing up to acknowledge 
the homage of her affectionate subjects. 
The engraving is one which, placed be- 
hind a pane of plate-glass, will be an or- 
nament to any sitting-room; and it is a 
portrait that is not only now Jike, but 
(should Heaven spare her Majesty’s life) 
will, from its womanly grace, probably 
continue like for years to come. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


The Life and Administration of Edward 
first Earl of Clarendon, with Original 
Gent. Mage. Vo. IX. 


Correspondence and Authentic Papers, 
never before published. By THomas H. 
LisTER, esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

Montrose and the Covenanters, their 
Character and Conduct. By Marx Na- 
PIER, esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The Life of William Wilberforce. By 
his Sons R. I. WitsperForce, M.A. and 
S.Wivcserrorce, M.A. 5 vols. vo. 21. 5s. 

Madame TussAvup’s Memoirs and Re- 
miniscences of France, forming an abridg- 
ed History of the French Revolution. 
Edited by F. Hervr, esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Six Years in Biscay, comprising a Per- 
sonal Narrative of the Sieges of Bilbao, 
&e. from 1830 to 1#37. By Jonn F. 
Bacon. 8vo. 14s. 

Prison Scenes and Narrative of Escape 
from France during the late War. By S. 
ELLison. post 8vo. 10s. 

Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons. Second Series. 2 vols. post 
¥vo. 21s. 

Random Recollections of Exeter Hall 
in 1834—1837. 12mo. 3s. 

A Collection of Letters, Statutes, and 
other Documents, from the MS. Li- 
brary of Corpus Christi College, illustra- 
tive of the University of Cambridge, dur- 
ing the time of the Reformation, from 
a.v. MD. to a.v. MDLXXII. edited by 
Joun Lamps, D.D. Master of Corpus 
Christi College, and Dean of Bristol. #vo. 
14s, 


Travels, Topography, &c. 


A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Coun- 
ties of England and in Scotland. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dippin, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Germany, her History, Literature, &c. 
By Bisserr Hawktns, M.D. #vo. 10s. 6d. 

Notices of the Northern Capitals of 
Europe. By Frank Hav Stanpisn, 
esq. 8vo. 8s. 

The Fan-qui in China, in 1837. ByC.T. 
DownineG. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. 

China, its State and Prospects, with 
especial reference to the Spread of the 
Gospel. By W. H. Mepuourst, of the 
London Missionary Society. vo. 12s. 

The Ordnance Survey of Ireland. 
County of Londonderry. vol. 1. 4to. 12s. 

The History of the County of Dublin. 
By J. D’Atron. #vo. 25s. 

A Guide to Henley-upon-Thames and 
its Vicinity. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 


Literature and Language. ~ 


A History of English Rhythms. By 
Epwin Guest. 2 vols. @vo. 14s. 

Early Mysteries, and other Latin Poems 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
edited from the original MSS. in the 
British Museum, and the Libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Vienna. 
By Tuomas WnriGiit, esq. M.A,, F.S.A. 
Bvo. 7s. Gd. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology. 
By the Rev. W. B. WINNING. 8vo. 9s. 
Letters and Papers. By the late Vis- 
COUNTESS PowERScouRT. 8vo. 78. Gd. 


Fine Arts. 


Art and Artists in England. By G.F. 
WAAGEN. 5 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Colour as a Means of Art. crown 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Theory and Practice 
of Musical Composition. By G. F. Gra- 
HAM. 4to. 9s. 


Poetry. 


The Athenian Captive: a Tragedy. By 
T. N. TALForp, esq. Serjeant at Law. 

Edith, a Tale of the Azores, and other 
Poems. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By AOIAOS. 
8vo. lds. 

Poems. By J. Scuoxns. 3s. Gd. 

Jephtha, and other Poems. By J. 
PryMe, esq. M.P. 12mo. ds. 

The Palmer’s Last Lesson, and other 
Poems. By C, CAMPBELL, 12mo. 5s. 


Novels, &c. 


Leila; or the Seige of Granada: and 
Calderon, the Courtier. By E. Lyrron 
Butwer, esq. 8vo. with plates, 31s. 6d. 

Homeward Bound. By J. F. Cooper. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Walter Deverill, a Domestic Tale. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Guards, Hussars, and Infantry: Adven- 
tures of Harry Austin. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Shakspeare and his Friends ; or, the Gol- 
den Age of Merry England. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Qddities of London Life. By Pau 
Pry. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

A Night near Windsor ; or Port Royal 
Annals. By A.CoLLINGRIDGE. post 8vo. 
8s. 


Natural History. 


Azara’s Natural History of the Quadru- 
peds of Paraguny. By W. P. Hunrer, 
esq. 10s. Gd. 

Introduction to the Modern Classifica- 
tion of Insects. By J. O. WEstrwoop, 
F.S.S. Part I. 2s. Gd, 

A Flora of Reigate, Surrey. By G. 
Luxronp, F.L.S. 12mo. 5s. 

Fly-catchers. By W. Swarnson, esq. 
(Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, vol. 21.) 
12mo. 6s. 

‘The Floral Cabinet. By Know es and 
WEsTMACcorT, 4to. 36s. 


Divinity. 


Sermons on the Character, Pretensions, 
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and Doctrines of our Lord. By the Rev. 
G. Wray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at the Temple and at 
Cambridge. By the Rev. T. T. Smirn. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev.Grorcre 
MosBERLyY. 8vo. 108. Gd. 

Lectures on the Prophecies. 
Rev. W. J. Burter. 12mo. 5s. 

Dr. Cuatmers’s Lectures on Church 
Establishments. 8vo. 6s. 

Original Services for the State Holi- 
days. By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Per- 
CEVAL. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sketches of Judaism and the Jews. By 
the Rev. A. M’Caut, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Opening of the Sealed Book of the 
Apocalypse. By R. N. Apams, D.D. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

A new Metrical Version of the Psalms. 
By C. F.and E.C. 12mo. 5s. 

The State of Popery and Jesuitism in 
England. By Toomas Latusury. 12mo. 
Gs. 

Scriptural Studies. By the Rev. W. H. 
TuckeR, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Statistics. 


A History of Prices, with references to 
the Causes of their principal Variations. 
By Tuomas Tooker, esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1l. 168. 

The Progress of the Nation in its vari- 
ous Social and Economical Relations, 
from the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century to the present time. By G. R. 
Porter, esq. F.R.S. Sections III. and 
IV. Interchange, and Revenue, and Ex- 
penditure, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A view of the Coinage of Ireland from 
the Invasion of the Danes to the Reign of 
George 1V. with engravings of more than 
150 Coins, not published by Simon. By 
Joun Linpsay, esq. Barrister at Law. 
This work will also contain some notices 
of the Ring Money, Copious Tables, 
Lists and Descriptions of Danish and 
Irish Coins, and an account of some of 
the principal hoards or parcels of Coins 
discovered in Ireland. 

Illustrations of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, drawn on Stone by 
John C. Bourne, with Topographical 
and Descriptive Accounts of the Origin 
and Progress of that Work. By Joun 
Britton, F.S.A. The Thirty-two Prints 
to correspond in size aud style with the re- 
cent Works of Harding, Roberis, Lewis, 
and Stanfield. 

Mr. Roscor, Author of ‘‘ The Land- 
scape Annual,’ and other Illustrated 
Works, is engaged on ‘* Windsor Castle 
and its Environs,’’? to be richly embel- 
lished with highly-finished engravings on 
steel, consisting of Architectural Views, 
Landscape, and Historical Subjects, 


By the 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford.—The Denyer Theological Prizes 
have been awarded by the Judgesas follow: 
—‘‘On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
—The Rev. Robt. Scott, M.A. Fellow of 
Balliol College. ‘‘ Ow the Infiuence of 
Practical Piety in Promoting the Tem- 
poral and Eternal Happiness of Mankind. 
—The Rev. Thomas William Allies, M.A. 
Fellow of Wadham College. 

The Rev. William Daniel Conybeare, 
M.A, of Christ Church, has been elected 
to preach the Bampton Lectures for the 
year 1439. 

Cambridge, March 31.—The Chancel- 
lor’s medals for the two best proficients 
in classical learning among the commenc- 
ing Bachelors of Arts, were adjudged to 
Lord Lyttelton and Ds. C. J. Vaughan, 
both of Trinity College, and those gen- 
tlemen were declared to be equal. Mr. 
Vaughan is the son of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester, and nephew of Sir Henry Halford, 
and Mr. Baron Vaughan. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby School, and bore away a 
large number of the prizes annually given 
by the Trustees. 

April 3. The Norrisian prize was ad- 
judged to Mr. Daniel Moore, of Catharine 
Rall, for Lis Essay on the following sub- 
ject :—‘* The state of the Christian Reli- 
gion from its promulgation to the present 
time not inconsistent with the belief that 
it is a Revelation from God.’’ 





Prize Essay on Schism.—Sir Culling 
E. Smith’s prize for the best essay on 
‘¢ Schism as opposed to the Unity of the 
Church,’’ has been awarded by the adju- 
dicators to the Rev. Professor Hoppus, of 
University College, London. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

April 28. At the annual meeting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
The report from the Council stated that 
Her Majesty the Queen has been graci- 
ously pleased to become the patroness 
of this college. A small diminution of 
the students and pupils had taken place. 
The numbers of each department at Christ- 
mas last were :— 

Senior department Regular students 116 
Medical ditto.... Ditto ......... 60 
Junior ditto...... Pupils ........ 346 

In addition to these, 143 students have 
attended particular courses of lectures, so 
that the entire number has amounted to 
665. A class for instruction in civil 
engineering and mining, will be com- 
menced after the next summer vacation, 
For the pupils of the junior department has 
lately been appointed a competent teacher 
in the elements of mathematics. Several 
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considerable donations have been made 
in the course of this year to the library 
and to the museums. To the library 
books have been presented by Major- 
General Sir H. Worsley, Mrs. Marsden, 
the late P. H. Leathes, Esq. and other 
friends of the college. To the museums 
a collection of the birds of Australia, by 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, late prin- 
cipal of the college ; specimens of drugs, 
&c. from the Eastern Islands (collected 
by the late William Marsden, Esq.), by 
Mrs. Marsden; as well as other dona- 
tions; and a cabinet of British coins, 
eee and antiquities, by the late 

. H. Leathes, Esq. The council allude 
with much regret to the recent decease of 
the last-mentioned gentleman, who, be- 
sides making these donations of books, 
coins, &c. to the value of not less than 
12037. established prizes for those of the 
medical students who should be most ex- 
emplary in their attendance at the college 
chapel, and should make the greatest pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge, under the 
instruction of the principal. They also 
announce a munificent donation of 10002. 
by the Rev. Dr. Warneford, Rector of 
Bourton-on-the-Hill, in the county of 
Gloucester. The intention of the donor 
is, that the interest of this sum should be 
expended in two prizes, annually, for the 
two best essays, by medical students of 
the college, ‘ On the evidences of natural 
religion from the facts and laws of the 
physical universe, especially those parts 
of it which are connected with medical or 
anatomical studies; and on the connex- 
ion and harmony of natural and revealed 
religion.’ The council have determined, 
with the approbation of Dr. Warneford, 
that the first prize shall consist of a medal 
and books to the amount of 25/.; and the 
second of a medal and books to the 
amount of 15/. The subject of the essays 
will be announced by the principal before 
Christmas in every year, and the prizes 
will be adjudged in the following October. 
A donation of 3007. has been received 
from Mrs. Partis, of Bath, this being in 
addition to her two former donations of 
1002. each. The Bishop of Chichester 
aluding to that part of the Report which 
stated that there had been a trifling 
diminution in the number of the students, 
said he did not think that ought to form 
a subject of regret ; he stated that the 
reason of it was, that institutions founded 
on similar principles, and for the same 
object as King’s College, had recently 
been formed in different parts of the 
country, the necessary consequence of 
which must be, that the number of stu- 
dents applying for admission to the King’s 
College would be diminished. He con- 





gratulated them on the effect the esta- 
blishment of such institutions was likely 
to produce. During the year the ene 
were 16,828/. 16s. 10d. ; which, after de- 
ducting the expenditure, left a balance in 
the bankers’ hands of 1245/. 7s. 8d. ex- 
clusive of 1000/. invested in Exchequer 
Bills. The school has increased from 
346, at Christmas, to nearly 370. 

Mr. G. F. Daniell, late a student of 
King’s College, London, and son of Pro- 
fessor Daniell, has obtained the exhibi- 
tion founded in favour of students of that 
college by the Master and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge; and Mr. H. 
W. Jones, also a student of King’s Col- 
lege, has obtained the Boden Sanscrit 
Scholarship at Oxford. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 26. S. P. Rigaud, esq. V.P. 
Read, An account of the line of Levels, 
carried across Northern Syria, from the 
Mediterranean to the river Euphrates ; 
by the officers of the Euphrates expedi- 
tion; written by W. T. Thomson, esq. 
with geological and botanical notes by W. 
Ainsworth, esq. 

May 3. F. Baily. esq. Treas. V.P. 
—Thomas Burnet, D.D., Sir James Ri- 
vett Carnac, Bart., John Merewether, 
D.D., Dean of Hereford, Benj. Fonseca 
Outram, M.D., Jonathan Pereira, esq. 
and Edward Hamilton Stirling, esq. were 
elected Fellows. Read:—1. Supplemen- 
tary Note to Experimental Researches in 
Electricity, 13th Series, by M. Faraday, 
esq. D.C.L.—2. On the theory of the 
Astronomical Refractions, by JamesIvory, 


esq. 

‘tay 10. Mr. Baily in the chair. Mr, 
Ivory’s paper was resumed, but not con- 
cluded ; and, on account of the celebra- 
tion of her Majesty’s birth-day being fixed 
for the 17th, the Society adjourned to the 
24th. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


March 22, Two papers were read,— 
1. Portions of an unpublished translation 
of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, by the 
Right Hon. J. Hookham Frere; and 2. 
Observations on the hieroglyphic tablets 
of the Royal Egyptian Succession, in 
connexion with the chronological system 
of Herodotus ; by J. Cullimore, esq. 

April 26. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held at the rooms of the Society in 
St. Martin’s-place, the Earl of Ripon, 
President, in the chair. The report of 
the Council, after alluding to the death 
of his late Majesty, the patron, announc- 
ed that her Majesty had consented to be- 
come patroness, and to continue the an- 
nual premium of 100 guineas. The So- 
ciety had lost by death the last year, four 
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members and associates and one foreign 
member; and six members had with- 
drawn, The Earl of Durham and two 
other members had been elected. The 
total income of the past year, including a 
balance of 260/. from the preceding year, 
was 1019/.; and the expenditure 995/. ; 
leaving a balance in the treasurer’s hands 
of 24/.4s. 8d. It was also announced 
that an intimation had been received from 
the executors of the late Rev. Dr. Ri- 
chards, of a legacy of 5000/7. on the de- 
mise of his wife, the interest to be applied 
to the publication of old inedited MSS. 
under the control of the Council. 

The noble President delivered his an- 
nual address, in which, after taking a re- 
trospective view of the progress of litera- 
ture, he brought forward the proposal of 
William Tooke, esq. F.R.S. one of the 
Council, of commencing, under the sanc- 
tion and with the authority of the So- 
ciety, a series of English Biography, 
from the seventh century to the present 
time, chronologically arranged, in several 
classes. The annual election then took 
place. 

President.—The Earl of Ripon. 

Vice-Presidents. —The Dukes of Newcastle, 
Rutland, and Sutherland; the Earl of Bel- 
more; Lord Bexley ; Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. ; 
H. Hallam, W. M. Leake, L. H. Petit, esqrs. ; 
the Rev. J, H. Spry, D.D. 

Council.—The Earl of Munster ; Lord Prud- 
hoe; Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart.; Dr. Bos- 
tock; the Rev. R. Cattermole (secretary) ; the 


Very Rev. G. Chandler, D.D.; the Rev. H 


Clissold ; N. W.R. Colborne; N. Connop; W. 
R. Hamilton (Foreign Secretary) ; H. Holland ; 
W. Jacob (Treasurer); W. Jerdan, D. Pollock, 
esqrs.; Rev. G. Tomlinson; W. Tooke, esq. 
uditors. — Rev. G. Beresford, J. Morice, 
+. Librarian.—The Rey. H. Clissold. 
lerk and Collector.—Mr. N. Hill. 

In pursuance of Mr. Tooke’s suggestion, 
the Council of the Society have since an- 
nounced their intention to establish a dis- 
tinct Publication Fund, for the purpose of 
defraying the first expenses of carrying out 
one of the objects designated in the Char- 
ter, viz. ‘‘ the publication of works of 
great intrinsic value,’’—by publishing in 
quarterly parts, and under their immedi- 
ate superintendence, a Biographia Brit- 
tannica Literaria, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and comprising an entire 
Literary History of the United Kingdom, 
beginning with the commencement of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. It is added, that 
arrangements are already in progress with 
an eminent firm of publishers, who are 
willing to undertake the entire charge of 
the publication, exclusive of authorship. 
It is intended to keep this Publication 
Fund entirely distinct from the ordinary 
receipts and expenditure of the Society. 
Thirteen gentlemen have already sub- 
scribed 30/, each, besides other sums. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


May 12. The 15th Anniversary of this 
Society was held, the Right Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn, M.P. the President, in 
the chair. The Secretary read the annual 
report of the Council. Reference was 
then made to the death of his late Ma- 
jesty, the Patron of the Society, and to 
the gracious consent of her present Ma- 
jesty to confer upon the Society the like 
honour: honourable mention was also 
made of the members lost by death, and 
of the munificent donation of £1000 by 
Sir H. Worsley. There are now 561 mem- 
bers on the books. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence, in a 
report of great length, then explained the 
chief subjects on which that committee 
had been endeavouring to obtain infor- 
mation. He said it was obvious to all 
those who looked deeper than the surface, 
that the state of Asia was on the point of 
undergoing great changes, that a more 
accurate knowledge of its present condi- 
tion was of absolute necessity to all those 
who had any influence in its affairs ; and 
that the obtaining of such knowledge was 
the object of the committee. The im- 
mense regions of Central Asia, from the 
Caspian Sea to the mouth of the Arnur, 
on the western boundary of the Pacific 
Ocean, were comparatively little known, 
although from their vicinity to China, and 
to our empire in India, and from the 
political state of its western extremity, 
their importance was undoubted. The 
navigation of the great river Arnur, the 
only outlet of Asiatic Russia on the Pa- 
cific, had been given up by Russia at the 
close of the seventeenth century; but 
since that period the object for which the 
sacrifice had been made, the residence of 
a college at Pekin, was become of minor 
importance, and the advancement of 
Russia rendered the navigation of the 
river a matter of great value. Sir Alex- 
ander had understood that the govern- 
ment at St. Petersburgh was well aware 
of this fact, and were now actually nego- 
ciating with China for the navigation of 
the river, and had collected many persons 
at Okhotz, ready to be employed as soon 
as the object could be effected. Sir Alex- 
ander then referred to the state of Asia 
Minor and Arabia, and to the endeavours 
to obtain labourers from India to aid in 
the cultivation of the landin our colonies’ 
in Demerara, as well as the proposal to 
export some individuals of the same 
tribes to Australia; and was of opinion 
that upon these and the other subjects 
before alluded to, it was advisable that 
the Society should call upon the govern- 
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ment to aid in procuring every informa- 
tion that could be obtained. 

The Right Hon. the President then 
addressed the meeting. He adverted to 
the proceedings of the Society for the last 
year, expressed his concurrrence in the 
views taken by the Right Hon. the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Correspondence; 
and agreed with him on the desirableness 
of doing all in our power towards the en- 
lightenment of the natives of India, and 
collecting information as to the state of 
the country, for which the time was most 
auspicious. He believed, and indeed his 
former official situation had given him 
occasion to know, that in the India 
House there existed a large body of in- 
formation on a great variety of subjects ; 
and the reception that had been given to 
the details of the Euphrates expedition, 
and to Lieutenant Burnes’s travels in the 
East, showed that a general interest ex- 
isted concerning such information. He 
anticipated much good from the opera- 
tions of the Committee of Agriculture 
and Commerce. It had excited much in- 
terest here, and he had in his hand a 
letter from the newly-formed English 
Agricultural Society, requesting to open 
a correspondence with the Committee on 
subjects connected with their mutual ob- 


ts. 

A ballot took place for eight new mem- 
bers of council, and for officers for the 
next session. Col. Briggs was elected 
Secretary, and C. Elliott, esq. Treasurer ; 
and the following gentlemen were elected 
into council: — The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie; Sir James Carnac, Bart. ; 
Sir Ralph Rice; James Ewing, esq. ; 
John Forbes, esq. ; Lieut.-Colonel Barne- 
wall; Prof. Royle, M.D., and C. A. Tulk, 
esq. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 21. The #th Anniversary Meeting 
was held, W. R. Hamilton, esq. President, 
in the chair. The report stated that 65, 
new members had been elected, and ten 
vacancies had occurred during the past 
year, and that the Society now consisted 
of 600 members, exclusive of foreign, ho- 
norary, and corresponding members : that 
the finances continued in a prosperous 
state, as the expenditure of 1260/7. during 
the past year, had been met by a corres- 
ponding increase in subscriptions, leaving 
the whole capital of 48007, untouched in 
the funds. Her Majesty has been graci- 
ously pleased to become the Patron, and 
to continue the annual donation of a royal 
premium granted to it by her predecessor. 
The services of the enterprising travellers 
who had established strong claims to the 


gratitude of the Society were alluded to 
—of Colonel Chesney, R.A. as leader of 
the Euphrates expedition, during which 
he, and the party under his command, had 
navigated, for the first time in modern 
history, two of the most celebrated rivers 
in the world, (and to whom the Society 
lately presented the Royal Premium for 
the past year)—of Capt. Alexander, 42nd 
R.H., for his late journey in Southern 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Walvisch Bay—of Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
for his various journies throughout Asia 
Minor in the years 1836-7, during which 
much new geographical information was 
obtained—of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
who had successfully traced the hitherto 
unexplored northern shore of America, 
between Point Barrow and Ross’s Ex- 
treme—and lastly, of Mr.Schomburgk, 
who had explored the rivers Essequibo, 
Berbice, and Corentyn, in British Gui- 
ana, and added very materially to our 
knowledge of the natural productions of 
that rich and fertile country. The re- 
port then adverted to the expedition under 
Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Rassaur, shortly 
about to proceed to Kurdistin, its object 
being to make acquaintance with the Nes- 
torian Christians, and the country they 
inhabit, in the districts of Hakari, Ju- 
lamerik and Amadiyah ; and for which, 
in conjunction with the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the Coun- 
cil had thought fit to appropriate the sum 
of 500/. to be divided over two years. On 
proceeding to ballot the following gentle- 
men were declared elected to fill the va- 
cant offices: the Hon. Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, Vice-President ; Capt. Back, 
R.N. Robert Brown, esq. F.R.S., Lieut.- 
Colonel Chesney, R.A. Lieut.-Colonel 
Fox, W. J. Hamilton, esq. and Colonel 
Jackson, as new members of Council. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 21. A paper was read on part of 
Asia Minor, by W. J. Hamilton, esq. 
Secretary. 

March7. Read, a notice, by H. E. 
Strickland, esq. on some remarkable dikes 
of calcarcous grit, which intersect the lias 
shale on the shore of Ethie in Ross-shire ; 
anda paper by Mr. Darwin, Secretary, 
on the connexion of certain volcanic 
phenomena, and on the formation of 
mountain chains, and on volcanos, as the 
effects of continental elevations. 

March 25. Wead, a paper on the dis- 
location of the tail, at a certain point, in 
the skeletons of many Ichthyosauri, by 
Mr. Owen ; and part of an essay on the 
Primary Formations of England, by the 
Rey, Adam Sedgwick, Vice-President. 
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April4. Read, a description of Lord 
Cole’s specimen of Plesiosaurus Macroce- 
phalus, by Mr. Owen. 

April 25. Read,—1, a notice of the 
occurrence of Wealden strata at Links- 
field, near Elgin, by Mr. Malcolmson, 
F.G.S. ; 2, Notes on a small patch of 
Silurian rocks to the west of Abergele, 
Denbighshire, by Mr. J. E. Bowmall; 3, 
On the origin of the Limestones of De- 
vonshire, by Mr. Austen, F.G.S. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the Anniversary Meeting, the usual 
reports were read, The receipts of the 
Society for the past year have been 
15,4257. 19s. including 200/. in exche- 
quer bills drawn from the funded pro- 
perty of the Society; the disbursements 
were charged at 15,1707. 3s. 8d. ; leaving 
a balance of 254/. 18s, ld. There was a 
decrease of 3800/. in the receipts at the 
garden gates, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year ; which was attributed to, the 
cold and inclement spring and late sum- 
mer. In the amount of admission fees 
paid by new members, there was a de- 
crease of 550/. The additional number of 
fellows elected into the Society last year 
was 172; the total number was 3023, and 
there were 27 candidates for admission. 
The exertions of the Council were at pre- 
sent directed to the procuring of a hippo- 
potamus and a chimpanzee; and it was 
anticipated that the public would soon be 
gratified with the sight of those animals 
at the gardens. The Earl of Derby was 
re-elected president ; and the Bishop of 
Norwich and other distinguished indi- 
viduals elected into the council. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


May1. The 29th anniversary of this 
Society took place, when the usual re- 
ports were read. The surplus income over 
the expenditure of last year was 1557/.; 
the receipts since last anniversary being 
57050. 38. 2d.; expenditure, 56367. 10s. 
id., including the discharge of a bond for 
10007, The large debt of the Society was 
reduced to 12,898/., of which about 
10,0002. was on bond ; to meet this, there 
was due to the Society, including cash 
balance, 6204/., besides the citates and 
other assets. The ballot for officers and 
council then took place, when Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., 
and Henry Bevan, esq. were elected in 
the place of Sir Henry Willock, and 
Messrs. Gowan and Solly. The usual 
meeting for the exhibition of specimens of 
fruit and flowers, and the award of prizes, 
was held in the afternoon. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


May 18. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, M. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. in 
the chair. The Council in their report con- 
gratulated the members on the position 
which the Society had already attalned. 
The number of its members was stated to 
be 205; a number probably unprece- 
dented in the first year of any other sci- 
entific society. Reference was then 
made to the great injury which the col- 
lection in St. James’s Park at first sus- 
tained from the children and other fre- 
quenters of the Park: but the Council 
had now the satisfaction of reporting, that 
a marked improvement in this respect 
might be observed. Little more than a 
nucleus of the Museum and Library has 
as yet been formed; but the Council ex- 
pressed a confident hope, that with the 
valuable services of the curator, Mr. 
Blyth, a sufficiency of specimens for the 
illustration of the monthly lectures will 
very shortly be obtained. ‘The accounts of 
the Society for the last year had been au- 
dited, and the balance in hand was 111, 16s. 
The sums then owing by the Society were 
361. 17s. 9d.: and the sums owing to the 
Society were 42/. The bye-laws have 
been printed, and will shortly be distri- 
buted. The Duke of Buccleuch was 
elected President, in the room of the Earl 
of Liverpool; and five new members of 
Council, in place of five who retired from 
office. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 


April 19. The Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians, established in 1738, celebrated 
their first centenary festival at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, by a magnificent dinner, 
and vocal and musical entertainment. 
Lord Burghersh in the chair. The Duke 
of Cambridge, and ladies and gentlemen 
to the number of 400, were present. A 
centennial ode, written by Tom Dibdin, 
was sung. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


May \. The Anniversary Meeting was 
held, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. in 
the chair. The report of the visitors 
shewed that the income of the Institu- 
tion for the past year exceeded the expen- 
diture for the same period by 140/.; and 
that 1752. had been invested in the funds. 
An endowment of 1000/7. in the three per 
cent consols has been made by Mrs, 
Acton, of Euston Square. The visitors 
reported favourably of the library and la- 
boratory accounts; on the latter there 
was a balance to the credit of the Institu- 
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tion on the affairs of the year, amounting 
to about 425/.; the funded property on 
the same account is 12781. 9s. 6d. The 
report then went on to notice the repairs 
and improvements effected on the exte- 
rior of the building; these had cost 
1853/.; being more than the original es- 
timate by 3697. Of the first named of 
these sums, 1482/. 9s. had been sub- 
scribed; and there was a balance of about 
4007. remaining unpaid. The total re- 
ceipts of last year were stated at 30781. 
14s. 2d, ; the expenditure, 3114/7. 9s. 2d. 
Officers for the ensuing year were chosen. 


The following Lectures are now in the 
course of delivery:—Geology, by John 
Phillips, esq. F.R.S. Professor of Geo- 
logy in King’sCollege, London ; Tuesdays, 
till the 12th of June. Vocal Harmony— 
On the English Opera, by Edward Tay- 
lor, esq. Gresham Professor of Music ; 
till the 3lst. of May. Electricity, by 
Professor Faraday; till the 16th of June. 
On Saturdays, Botany, by Professor 
Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. To 
commence on Thursday, the 7th of June, 
at three o’clock, and to be continued on 
the 14th, 21st, 26th, 28th, and 5th of July, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 3. The Earl of Aberdeen, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Pettigrew read the report of the 
Auditors for the year 1837; the amount 
of income was 1723/. and of expenditure 
1505/. ; leaving a balance of more than 
6007. in the Treasurer’s hands, and a 
funded stock of 65007. 3 per cents. 

The second part of the 27th volume of 
the Archeologia was laid upon the table. 

The reading was concluded of Mr. Bran- 
dreth’s paper on the mode of coinage of 
the Anglo-Saxon Stycas of Northumber- 
land ; in which he noticed several speci- 
mens, with blunders in their legends, in 
support of his proposition that the letters 
were struck with moveable types. 

Thomas Stapleton, jun. esq. commu- 
nicated a summary account of three Great 
Rolls, and some separate fragments, con- 
taining the accompts of the Exchequer in 
Normandy in the reigns of Henry II. and 
his successors, Richard and John. This 
will furm the introduction to the Rolls, 
which are being printed at the expense of 
the Society, and of which the first volume 
will shortly be published. 

May 10. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Lord Braybrooke and the Rev. Edward 
Tagart, of Bayswater, were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

J.B. Nichols, esq. exhibited a drawing 
of one of the panes of the great east win- 
dow at York cathedral, exhibiting the 
heads of Edward the Confessor, William 
the Conqueror, and King Edward the 
Third, accompanied by some remarks on 
the history of the window, which contains 
117 subjects, and was commenced in the 
year 1405, by John Thornton of Coventry, 
who was to complete it in three years, 
receiving 4s. a week. The reading was 
then continued of Mr. Stapleton’s de- 
scriptive introduction to the Norman 
Rolls, elucidating the manner in which 
they _ _— and the nature of the 
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transactions they record. They resem- 
ble the Pipe Rolls of this country, and 
the method of keeping the accounts was 
the same as that pursued in the En- 
glish Exchequer. At the early period in 
question many of the rents were rendered 
in kind, whence the origin of the term 
jirma or farm, derived from a word, in 
Anglo-Saxon feorm, originally signifying 
food. 

On account of the celebration of the 
Queen’s birth-day falling on the 17th 
May, the Society then adjourned to. 

May 24. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The following Fellows were elected: 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Bute ; 
Charles Towneley, of Towneley, co. Lane. 
esq.; William James Achilles Abington, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Trin. 
Coll. Camb. M.A. barrister-at-law; and 
George Bowyer, of Radley, Berkshire, esq. 

Signor Campanari exhibited a large and 
very beautiful Etruscan vase, a large 
bronze brasier, a candelabrum, several 
mirrors, and other articles, recently 
found at Volci, and just now brought to 
England. 

The reading was continued of Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s memoir on the ancient Exchequer 
system of Normandy, and of England. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Feb. 26. The Rev. J. H. Todd exhi- 
bited the original of a charter granted to 
the Abbey of Mellifont, near Drogheda, 
in the county Louth, by John, son of 
Henry II. afterwards King of England. 
The charter was given at Castleknock, 
but the year is not specified. It must, 
however, have been the year 1185, when 
John, by confirmation of Pope UrbanVIII. 
was appointed by his father Lord of Ire- 
land (Hoved. fol. 359, d), whither he ac- 
cordingly went soon after, accompanied 
by 400 knights, some archers, and many 
clerks (clerict plures), one of whom was 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who tells us of him- 
self that he was specialius a patre cum 
Jilio drectus (Gir. Camb. cap. 31, Hoved. 
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fol. 360). John was not quite a year 
altogether in Ireland, having been com- 
pelled to abandon the country in conse- 
quence of the offence he gave to the 
chieftains of the Pale. The date of the 
charter is therefore sufficiently ascertained ; 
in it John assumed the title of Dominus 
Hibernia, the same which was adopted be- 
fore by his father, and held by all the 
kings of England since that period to 
Henry VIII. But it is remarkable that 
he lays claim to the exercise of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty; the object of the 
charter being to confirm a previous charter 
granted by the king of England. Arch- 
dall appears to have seen this charter, 
but has given an imperfect and very inac- 
curate copy of it. (Monast. Hib. p. 480.) 

Mr. Petrie gave an account of a very 
‘remarkable collection of stone circles, 
cairns, &c. situate in the townland of Car- 
rowmore, in the parish of Kilmacowen, 
and about two miles from the town of 
Sligo. They are of the class popularly 
called Druidical Temples, and have, in 
every instance, one or more Cromlech or 
Kistvaen within them. In some instances 
the circle consists of a single range of 
stones, in others of two concentric ranges, 
and in afew instances of three such ranges : 
and nearly the whole are clustered toge- 
ther in an irregularly circular manner, 
around a great cairn, or conical heap of 
stones, which forms the centre of the 
group. The circles vary much in dia- 
meter, ‘number, and height of stones, 
and other particulars} and the Crom- 
lechs also are of various sizes and 
forms. Many of these monuments are 
greatly dilapidated; but there are still 
existing vestiges of about sixty circles 
with Cromlechs; and it is known that 
a vast number has been totally destroyed 
by the peasantry. They are all formed of 
granite bolders, except the covering stone, 
and another of the Cromlech in the great 
cairn, which are of limestone. In all the 
circles, which have been either wholly or 
in part destroyed, human bones, earthen 
urns, &c. have been invariably found ; 
and one circular inclosure, outside the 
group, and of far greater extent than any 
of the others, but evidently of contempo- 
raneous construction, is filled with bones 
of men and animals. Mr. Petrie stated, 
that this is the largest collection of mo- 
numents of the kind in the British islands, 
and probably, with the exception of the 
monuments at Carnac in Brittany, the 
most remarkable in the world. From the 
design observable in their arrangement 
and uniformity of construction, he con- 
siders them all of contemporaneous age ; 
and from the human remains found in all 
of them, he concludes that they are 

Gent. Mac. Vor, IX. 
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wholly of sepulchral origin, and erected 
as monuments to men of various degrees 
of rank slain in a battle, the great central 
cairn being the sepulchre of the chief, and 
the great inclosure outside the group the 
burial place of the inferior class. Such 
monuments, he stated, are found on all 
the battle fields recorded in Irish history, 
as the scenes of contest between the Bel- 
gian or Firvolg and the Tuatha de Danann 
colonies; and he considers these monu- 
ments to be the tombs of the Belgians, 
who, after their defeat in the battle of the 
Southern Moy-Turey, had retreated to 
Cuil-lorra, and were there again defeated, 
and their king, Eochy, slain in crossing 
the strand of Ballysadare Bay, on which 
a cairn, rising above high water, still 
marks the spot on which he fell. As mo- 
numents of this class are found not only 
in most countries of Europe, but also in 
the East, Mr. Petrie thinks their investi- 
gation will form an important accessory to 
the history of the Indo-European race, 
and also that such an investigation will 
probably destroy the popular theories of 
their having been temples and altars of 
the Druids. 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s read a paper 
giving an account of the medals and me- 
dallists connected wilh Ireland, from the 
period of Charles the Second (when the 
first medal was struck that had any refer- 
ence to that kingdom) to the present 
time. They were classed according to 
the different reigns, and the events which 
they recorded were noticed. Some bio- 
graphical memoirs of the Mossops, father 
and son, were also introduced : individuals 
of whom but little is known, even in Dub- 
lin, their native city, besides those works 
which have long been admired as worthy 
of the best days of the medallic art. 

Mr. Todd read a paper, by the late Dr. 
West, ‘‘ On the Ancient Geography of 
Gaul and the British Isles.’ The prin- 
cipal object of this paper is to ascertain 
whether the Belge were of Teutonic or 
Celtic origin, and whether they spoke a 
Gaelic or Irish, or a Cumric or a Welch 
dialect of the Celtic. The author inclined 
to the opinion that they were of Celtic ori- 
gin,and spoke a dialect of theCumric,more 
resembling the Cornish than the Welch, 
but different from the Erse or Gaelic. 





Some fellow lately concealed himself 
after prayers in Hereford cathedral, and 
afterwards carried off Bishop Trillick’s 
crosier, the episcopal ring (having an 
amethyst set in gold) and the bulla or 
seal belonging to it—these valuable relics 
were found some years since in digging a 
grave covering Bishop Trillick’s remains, 
where they were deposited rn _ 
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Hovse or Commons. 

April 25. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd moved 
the second reading of hisCoryricut BI... 
He addressed himself with great felicity 
to a consideration of the arguments which 
have been urged, with much pertinacity, 
against his measure. It had been con- 
tended, he observed, by publishers, and 
printers, and bookbinders, that their par- 
ticular trades would sustain deep injury 
by the proposed Bill, should it pass into 
law ; whilst the injury to the public in 
the enhanced price of books would be 
found to be of the most serious descrip- 
tion. It was remarkable, however, 
that the same classes who now op- 
posed with so much energy the project 
of extending the author’s interests in the 
creations of his genius to a period of 
sixty years after his death, moved with 
equal energy, in 1813, against the ex. 
tension of the duration of copyright from 
14 to 28 years; yet that law they now 
represent as the most perfect of all pos- 
sible enactments on the subject. In 1813, 
as now, the publishers declared that the 
extension of the term of copyright would 
render books dear, and, in that way, 
check the diffusion of literary knowledge. 
Yet how stood the fact? Books had 
fallen incalculably, since the existing law 
came into operation ; and literary tastes 
had been created in quarters where, pre- 
viously, there had existed not the slightest 
sympathy for refined or intellectual pur- 
suits. It had been objected, that his Bill 
was calculated to benefit only one author 
out of, perhaps, five bundred! He ad- 
mitted the truth of the assertion. But 
in making that admission, he, at tae same 
time, destroyed the whole fabric of the 
reasoning which had been directed against 
his measure. It was undeniable that the 
Bill before the House would benefit only 
a few of those men of rare genius, whom 
Nature had endowed with the power of 
producing works destined to attain im- 
mortality ; but in such cases, would it be 
denied, that the protection contended for, 
ought to be conceded? If such cases did 
not amount to the proportion of one in five 
hundred—why, then, it followed that not 
in more than one case out of five hundred 
would the price of books be increased to 
the public. The Learned Sergeant then 


proceeded to show the points of distinc. 
tion which obtain between patents for 
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mechanical inventions and copyright.— 
Mr. Hume opposed the second reading of 
the Bill. He thought monopolies bad 
things. He thought that the interest of 
the public ought to predominate over that 
of private individuals—and he thought 
men of literary genius sufficiently re- 
warded at present.—The  Solicitor- 
general thought copyright a tax upon 
the public; and that nothing more ought 
to be bestowed upon authors than would 
suffice to secure their talents for the 
service of the community. ‘The present 
system had had that effect, and there- 
fore he opposed the motion before the 
House.—Sir R. H. Inglis supported the 
Bill, as did Mr. D'Israeli, remarking, 
in answer to the argument that writers 
had not been deterred from undertaking 
great works by the inadequacy of the re- 
ward at present given, that Mr. Southey 
had been thus deterred from engaging 
upon an important work, the immediate 
sale of which could not possibly recom- 
pense him, and which an extent of copy- 
right could alone render remunerative. 
Had he undertaken and completed it, his 
interest in it would probably have ceased 
just as the work, by an augmented cir- 
culation, was becoming valuable to its 
producer as a source of income. When 
it was most worthy bequeathing to his 
son, it would have passed into the hands 
of a stranger. ‘The representatives of 
Scott were now placed as those of Words- 
worth were in danger of being. The 
principle embodied in this Bill alone 
stood between them and such injustice 
as no inheritors of any other species of 
property were ever yet subject to.—Mr. 
Spring Rice warmly supported the Bill. 
After an extended discussion, the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill was 
carried by a majority of 5; the numbers 
being 39 and 34. On the question that 
the Bill be committed, it was moved 
that it be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee instead of to a Committee of the 
whole House, but the motion was lost 
by a majority of 7; the numbers being 
38 to 31. 

April 27. In passing the Ordnance 
estimates, some discussion took place on 
a vote of 97,000/. to defray the expense 
of the Yromanry Cores. Mr. Hume 
opposed the vote; and moved, as an 
amendment, that the corps be abolished. 
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Lord J. Russell would agree to no re- 
duction, inasmuch as the charge was less 
this year by 25,0007. than it was in the 
previous year. A division took place; 
there appeared—for the grant, 203; for 
the amendment, 57; majority 146. 

April 30. Lord J. Russell having 
moved the third reading of the Irish Poor 
Revier Bit, Sir W. Brabazon strongly 
opposed the measure, and moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill should be read 
a third time that day six months.—Mr. 
D. Browne having seconded the amend- 
ment,—Sir F. Trench said he should give 
the Hon. Baronet’s motion his most cor- 
dial support. Save that it would put an 
end to all industry, the Bill would effect 
no one object, except giving to Govern- 
ment an immense increase of patronage. 
He thought that this Bill should be re- 
jected, and two others brought in—one 
immediately providing for the relief of the 
halt and blind, and another having the 
same object as the present, but so framed 
as to afford encouragement to the people, 
by giving labour to the able-bodied.— 
Lord Castlereagh objected to the Bill, 
because he considered the workhouse 
system impracticable, and the power 
vested in the Commissioners too great.— 
Mr. O’ Connell thought, in this case, that 
the Ministers were wrong, and should 
therefore oppose them. ‘The people of 
Ireland were almost unanimously averse 
to the Bill, conceiving that the work. 
house system would be inefficient for the 
alleviation of distress, and that the relief 
proposed to be given would be offered in 
too repulsive a form. Besides, he had 
an insuperable objection to the principle 
of affording out door relief.—Sir E. 
Hayes, Mr. Corry, Cols. Conolly and 
Verner, and Mr. M. J. O’ Connell, opposed 
the motion—which was supported by Mr. 
Young, Lord Powerscourt, Mr. Bellew, 
Sir EZ. Sugden, Lord Clements, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. W. Roche, Mr. P. Thomson, 
and (with many reservations) by Lord 
Stanley ;—while Mr. Sheil wished the 
Bill to be sent up to the House of Lords, 
and to render its approval or rejection by 
the House of Commons contingent on 
the fate of the Irish Tithe Bill in the 
Upper House.—On a division, there ap- 
peared—tor the third reading, 234; 
against it, 59: majority, 175. 

Lord Palmerston obtained leave to 
bring in Bills to carry into effect ad- 
ditional articles to the treaties with Swe- 
den and the Netherlands relative to the 
Stave Trapre. On the motion of the 
same Noble Lord, the House resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, and a resolution was agreed to 
that leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
carry into effect the treaty with the Hanse 
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Towns relative to the slave-trade. The 
Noble Lord then obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to establish a Court of Admiralty, 
oo civil and criminal jurisdiction, in 
China. 





House or Lorps. 

May 1. Lord Wynford obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the New 
Poor Law Act. His object was, that 
employment should be procured for 
all able-bodied paupers applying for re- 
lief, who, if they refused to work, should 
be sent to prison for three months, and 
if they afterwards made application for 
parochial aid, but not before, should be 
refused, unless they submitted to be con- 
fined in the workhouse. He proposed 
that pieces of land should be taken by 
the guardians of each union, at a con- 
venient distance from the workhouse, in 
order that persons whose habits unfitted 
them for any other pursuits than those of 
agriculture should be provided with suit- 
able employment. Read the first time. 





In the House or Commons, Mr. 
Hume brought forward a motion for the 
suspension of the payment of the annual 
sum of 21,0007. which had been granted 
to the Duke of Cumberland, so long as 
his Royal Highness should continue to 
be the Kinc or Hanover. The Hon. 
Member suid, that, in making this motion, 
he was not actuated by political motives; 
but considering that the King of Han- 
over was no longer in a situation to fulfil 
the obligations imposed when the grant 
was given—that he could no longer sup- 
port the British constitution ; that he 
was at present a member of the Germa- 
nic Diet, and had joined in the commer- 
cial restrictions on this country; that he 
was now independent, and owed no fealty 
to the British Crown—nay, that he might 
even be placed in a state of hostility to 
this country :—under these circumstances, 
and regard being had to the present state 
of the national finances, he thought that 
Parliament ought to exercise its undoubted 
privilege, and suspend the grant in ques- 
tion so long as the person in whose favour 
it had been given continued to be inde- 
pendent of the British Crown.—Mr. War- 
burton seconded the motion.— Mr. Spring 
Rice thought that the King of Hanover 
could not, by any fair construction of the 
Act of Parliament, be deprived of his 
annuity, and that, an unconditional grant 
having been made, it would be the height 
of injustice to withdraw it. The annuity 
had been granted during the life of the 
Duke, and there was no power in the Act 
to withdraw it. Were an engagement 
like the present to be broken, how could 
they put a stop to the violation of con- 
tracts of a similar description? How 
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could they avoid breaking others as soon 
as necessity or the claims of economy 
might, in the opinion of the House, ren- 
der such a_ step desirable? In all 
countries, and more especially in this, 
the stability of engagements was the 
essence of prosperity, and they could not 
be violated without the greatest danger 
to the commonwealth.—Mr. Goulburn 
thought if the House were to accede to 
propositions like the present, the time 
was not distant when such a course would 
give rise to the greatest evils connected 
with public engagements. The House 
divided, when there were—for the motion, 
62; against it, 97: majority against the 
motion, 35. 

May 3. Lord John Russell moved the 
reappointment of the Select Committee 
of last session, ‘‘ to inquire into the mode 
of granting and renewing leases of the 
landed and other property of the Bishops, 
Deans, and Chapters, and other Ecclesi- 
astical Bodies of England and Wales, 
and into the probable amount of the in- 
creased value which might be obtained by 
an improved management, with a due 
consideration to the interests of the 
EstTaBlisHED*CHuvRrcH, and of the lessees 
of such property.” His lordship availed 
himself of this occasion to repudiate, in 
his own name, as well as in that of her 
Majesty’s Government, the idea, which 
had been industriously inculcated, that 
the Ministers were inclined to rob the 
Church of her possessions, from the 
highest Prelate down to the humblest 
Curate. The gross amount of the revenue 
of the clergy amounted to 3,738,951. 
part of which, he admitted, was appro- 
priated to secular purposes. It was this 
property, in possession of which he pro- 
posed to maintain the Church—Mr. 
Goulburn admitted the existence and 
affirmed the truth of the impression 
against Ministers which Lord John Rus- 
sell had complained of. His Lordship 
proposed to constitute a committee on the 
principle, that, however a population 
might have increased in number and 
spiritual wants, no addition must be made 
to their means of instruction. A minister 
so dealing had little reason to complain 
if he were thought unfriendly to the 
Church. Sir R. Inglis declared that 
there was no more right to alienate the 
church property, than there was to inter- 
fere with private property. The Noble 
Lord’s motion would convert the proprie- 
tors of what was called the first estate of 
this realm, into annuitants. This, he 
contended, would, under present circum- 
stances, be a gross violation of law and 
right. It was a measure to which 
nothing but the gravest abuses, not sus- 
pected, but proved,—not proved against a 
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few, but against a great majority, could 
justify a legislature in consenting. The 
Hon. Member for Kilkenny had asked 
the House why the establishment was to 
be supported at the expense of other re- 
ligious sects. He had over and over 
again shown, in answer to this charge, 
that the church-rate was a tax, not on the 
Dissenter as such, but on the property 
held by him, and that the same amount 
of property, whether held by Turk, Jew, 
or other heretic, would be burdened with 
precisely the same amount of rate as if 
held by the most orthodox churchman.— 
Sir R. Peel besought the House to look 
not at the mere form of this motion, but 
at its substance, and to couple it with 
the proceedings of former sessions, which 
identified it with the abolition of Church- 
rate. The proposal to appoint a com- 
mittee was preposterous: the duty lay 
properly on the Government. They ad- 
mitted the inconvenience of delaying the 
settlement ofa question creating so much 
uneasiness, and yet they had put off this 
proposal from November to May. Sir 
R. Peel then proceeded to remark on the 
extent of the deficiency of religious in- 
struction in some of the most populous 
districts in England. There were 1926 
benefices, of which the yearly stipends 
were below 100/., and 3528 below 1502. 
To obtain 200/. a year for those of them 
which were annexed to districts having a 
population of from 500 to 2000 souls 
would alone require an annual sum of 
235,0007. Sir R. Peel then contrasted 
his own Administration with the present, 
who had, he affirmed, thrown all Durham 
and Northumberland into confusion, by 
having neither vigour to execute their 
plan, nor manliness to abandon it. Their 
position, too, had altered materially within 
these three or four years: they could not 
now command their measures of hostility 
to the Church. There was now a party 
in the Commons—in the Lords—in the 
country, rallying round the Church in 
sufficient strength to defeat them. On 
the division, there were—for the motion, 
277; against it, 241: majority in its 
favour, 36 

Mr. Liddell then moved an instruction 
to the committee, “ that any surplus be 
applied with a view of promoting increased 
means of religious instruction for the 
people.” After some remarks from Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, the 
House in divided, when there ap- 
peared—for the amendment, 254; against 
it, 265; majority against the amend- 
ment, 11 





House or Lorps. 

May 7%. On the motion of the Earl of 
Winchilsea, it was ordered, that there be 
laid upon the table a copy of the eorres- 
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pondence which had taken place between 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
and the Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Hertford, relative to the reduction of 
the YeomanryFonrce of that county. His 
Lordship thought that party motives 
had entered into the Ministerial arrange- 
ments, and instanced the case of Hants, 
where a regiment, which might well have 
been spared, had been retained, and eight 
or nine troops, each averaging 54 men, had 
been disbanded.— Viscount Melbourne de- 
fended the arrangements, as conducive to 
the public service.— The Earl of Malms- 
bury thought the disbanding of the Hamp- 
shire troops highly injudicious, and that 
the Lords-Lieutenant of the several coun- 
ties ought to have been consulted previ- 
ously to forming any arrangements on the 
subject.— The Marquess of Lansdowne 
bore willing testimony to the value and 
efficiency of the yeomanry force, although 
he thought that occasions might occur in 
which it would be very inconvenient to 
employ that force, if any other could be 
obtained. — The Duke of Wellington 
thought the yeomanry, as a preventive 
force, the most eligible for putting down 
disturbances, since the first consideration 
in such unhappy cases was to put them 
down without delay, and with the least 
possible loss of life. 


House oF ComMons. 


May8. Mr. Baines brought forward a 
motion on First Fauirs. After re- 
marking that, of the livings in this coun- 
try, where we boasted the best-endowed 
Church in the world, there were not less 
than 1912 with anincome under 100/. per 
annum, 1602 between _100/. and 150/., and 
1300 between 150/. and 2002. in addition 
to upwards of 2,000 curacies with sti- 
pends under 80/. per annum,—and that 
the Act of Queen Anne had proved a 
miserable failure as far as it regarded the 
poor Clergy, in whose favour it had been 
passed—observed, that the object of his 
motion was the total abolition of First 
Fruits, and to provide, that after the 
death of the present incumbents, the 
Clergy who should be appointed to 
livings above the value of 300/. a year (all 
under that sum to be exempted) should 
be charged with the tenth of their net 
value, which would produce the annual 
sum of 250,0007. to be applied to the 
augmentation of the livings of the poorer 
Clergy, so that no livings should be under 
the value of 200/., and no Curate be 
paid less than 1507. a year. By this 
provision, which was only to take ef- 
fect on Clergymen to be hereafter ap- 
pointed, it was proposed to effect a 
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certain although gradual improvement 
in the condition of the working Clergy.— 
Mr. T. Duncombe seconded the motion. 
—The Solicitor-general gave credit to 
the Hon. mover for the sincerity of his 
motives, but felt bound to oppose the 
motion, on the ground, that, under the 
statutes of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Anne, the Clergy had all that they had 
ever been entitled to—and that should 
any surplus be gained by the proposed 
measure, it would belong to the Crown, 
and not to the poor Clergy. Should any 
alterations of the nature suggested be pro- 
posed for the relief of the incumbents of 
poor livings, &c., it ought not in the 
slightest degree to be fettered or incum. 
bered by any of the provisions of the 
statutes affecting First Fruits and 
Tenths. After some further debate, the 
motion for a ‘* Committee of the whule 
House, to take into consideration the 
propriety of abolishing the First Fruits 
of the Clergy in England and Wales, and 
the more effectual rating, and the better 
collection of the tenthsapplicable to the 
maintenance of the poor Clergy,” was 
carried by a majority of 48 against 27. 
—On the motion that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, Sir R. Inglis ex- 
pressed his surprise at the result of 
the division, and said that his objections 
to the motion might be confined to 
two or three sentences. He objected 
to the levying a property-tax upon one 
class of Her Majesty's subjects, which 
would be the result of the proposi- 
tion of the Hon. Member for Leeds, 
Again, he objected because such a tax 
would be an absolute and unvarying tax, 
unlike the former general property tax.— 
Mr. Rice, although opposed to the mo- 
tion, on the grounds stated by the Solie 
citor.general, could not, after the voty 
just come to, refuse to go into commit- 
tee ; but he should reserve to himself the 
right to deal as he judged best with an- 
resolutions that might be brought forward. 
—The House then went into committee, 
and Mr. Baines moved his first resolu- 
tion, “ That it is expedient that a better 
provision for the maintenance of the poor 
Clergy of the Established Church of En- 
gland and Wales should be afforded than 
that which at present exists, to be derived 
from the revenues of the said Church.” 
After a good deal of discussion, occa. 
sioned by the unexpected result of the 
division on Mr. Baines’s proposition, that 
gentleman said that he did not wish to 
take any advantage, and had no objection 
to let the resolutions for the present 
stand over. 

May 9. Col, Seale moved the second 
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reading of his Bill, to allow Bonpep 
Corn to be ground for foreign consump- 
tion, remarking that the measure would 
be of great advantage to the mercantile 
classes, who would have an opportunity 
of profitably laying out their capital, and 
employing a large number of labourers, 
who would consume British, not foreign 
corn. The Bill was supported by Mr. 
Warburton, Lord Worsley, Mr. Brother- 
ton, Mr. P. Thompson, the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr. M. Philips, Mr. Villiers, Sir J. 
R. Reid, and Mr. Barron, on the grounds 
that it would cause a great capital to be 
expended in mills—that it would afford 
employment to many labourers, who 
would be fed on corn grown at home— 
that it would at once benefit the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests—and 
that, so far from weakening the protection 
at present afforded to the agriculturists, 
it would go a great way to conciliate the 
opposition of the commercial and shipping 
interests to the continuance of the corn- 
laws. 

The motion was strenuously opposed 
by the Marquis of Chandos, Mr. G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir J. Tyrell, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Sir R. Peel, the Earl of Darlington 
and Sir J. Graham, who conceived the 
Bill calculated to be highly prejudicial to 
the agricultural interest, and detrimental 
to the farmers, who were at present en- 
joying a little relief from the severe bur- 
dens under which they bad lately suffer. 
ed, and who did not want or wish for any 
legislative interference, but were anxious 
to exert their industry in peace and quiet. 
It would, it was said, be impossible by 
this measure to prevent fraud and eva- 
sion. On a division there appeared—for 
the second reading, 150; against it, 220; 
majority 70. 

The report of the Cusropy or In- 
FANTS Britt was brought up by Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, and its reception was 
opposed by Sir E. Sugden and other 
Hon. Members, who remarked, that the 
question was simply whether or not it 
was for the benefit of society that women 
living apart from their husbands should 
retain the custody of their children, what- 
ever was their (the women’s) conduct. 
It was admitted that cases of great hard- 
ship might arise under the existing law, 
where a woman of really good conduct 
might be precluded from access to her 
children ; but it was to be borne in mind 
that the House was to legislate for the 
whole community, and not for particular 
cases. —In support of the measure, it was 
contended, that the Bill would not dis- 
turb the common law right of the husband 
to the custody of the children, but that in 
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the case of an injured and unoffending 
mother, there would be a power given to 
to one of the Judges to admit the parent, 
under such restrictions as the cireum- 
stances of the case might require, to see 
her children from time to time. The 
reception of the report was ultimately 
carried by a division of 91 to 18. 

On the question that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Coryricutr 
Bit, Mr. Wakley moved as an amend- 
ment that the Bill be committed that day 
six months. The amendment was nega- 
tived by 116 to 64. 

May 10. Sir R. Peel moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the jurisdic- 
tion regarding the trial of ConTRovERTED 
Exections. The arrangements suggest- 
ed by Sir Robert are these. That the 
Speaker nominate a committee of six or 
seven persons, presumed to represent the 
various political parties in the House, 
who shall proceed to elect a body of 
members, to whom shall be intrusted the 
privilege of deciding all cases of Contro- 
verted Election. Mr. O'Connell, with- 
out opposing the measure, expressed his 
doubts of its producing the advantages 
anticipated. ‘The Attorney-general ex- 
pressed himself favourable to the princi- 
ple of the Bill, which was read a first 
time. 

Mr. R. Inglis then brought forwarda mo- 
tion on the subject of the Forricn SLAvE 
TRabE, supporting it by impressive de- 
tails of the extensive cruelties and morta- 
lity with which that trade is attended. 
He moved an address, setting forth that 
the Slave-trade, which had been de- 
nounced by the Congress of Vienna, was 
still continued, in spite of various treaties 
and the efforts of successive adminis- 
trations ; that the best means to accom- 
plish its extinction would be, the decla- 
ration by all the Christian Powers that 
slave traffic was piracy, the determination 
to punish it as such, and the granting of 
the right of search, &c.; and that it was 
desirable to effect such arrangements by 
treaties.—Mr. Irvine seconded the mo- 
tion.—Lord Palmerston complimented 
the Hon. Baronet on the able speech he 
had made, and admitted that there was 
too much ground for his statements. Ul- 
timately the motion was agreed to. 

May 14. Lord J. Russell moved, that 
the House resulve into Committee on 
his resolutions regarding Trruss in Int- 
LAND—and in so doing, be dwelt at 
great length on the amendment to be 
proposed, to rescind the “ appropriation” 
resolutions of 1835. To carry such a 
proposition—to rescind what was in 
1835 resolved regarding Ireland—would 
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be, he contended, declaring to Ireland 
that the policy latterly enforced was to 
be reversed, and harsh measures intro- 
duced in their stead.—Sir 7. D. Acland 
moved as an amendment, that the reso- 
lutions of 1835 be rescinded. In doing 
so, he denied that he sought to reverse 
any measures adopted regarding Ireland, 
and to introduce harshness in their stead ; 
on the contrary, he desired to rescind a 
declaration that the Government had not 
acted upon, and which, he believed, pre- 
vented the adoption of measures of real 
benefit to Ireland.—Sir 2. Wilmot se- 
conded the amendment. An extended de- 
bate ensued, which was adjourned to the 
following evening; when 

Sir R. Peel eloquently and forcibly 
supported the amendment. He believed 
that the alienation of the church proper- 
ty of Ireland would make a rent so wide 
as would not be easily healed. He be- 
lieved that the Irish Church was better 
at present than it would be by the pro- 
posed arrangement. Had the honourable 
Member for Dublin said at the time when 
he called for the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, that it would be fol- 
lowed by a claim for the spoliation of the 
Church, it never would have passed. If 
they abandoned the principle they never 
could preserve the strength of the Church 
of Ireland. They proposed to give educa- 
tion, but it was that education which 
was opposed to the establishment. He 
would prefer a general education, and he 
would not object toany sum ; butas there 
was a difference between them, he would 
have them take it froma general fund. 
He would not consent to the appropria- 
tion of the Church for general education, 
and they ought to be considered as culpa- 
ble if they legislated upon it without 
taking that into consideration. The 
House divided; for the motion, 317, 
against it, 298; majority in favour of 
Ministers, 19. 

May 16. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then made his annual financial 
statement, commonly called Tue Bup- 
GET, which, although it contained much 
that, for the time, must be matter of re- 
gret, did not offer any thing to create a 
feeling of real or permanent apprehen- 
sion on the part of the public. ‘The past 
year had been one of increased expendi- 
ture, while the receipts had considerably 
diminished —the latter circumstance being 
in a great degree attributable to the alter- 
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ation in the duties on tea, The com- 
mercial pressure through which they 
had passed with so little of calamity, 
as compared with the distressing cir- 
cumstances in which the country was 
placed in 1825, had also had an effect 
on the public income. In like man- 
ner, the increase in the expenditure 
had been ‘occasioned by circumstances of 
a temporary nature. In 1836-1837, the 
amount of the public income was 
48,340,0001., and, in 1837-1838, it was 
45,808,000/.; showing a difference be- 
tween the two years of no less a sum 
than 2,532,0007. But he felt convinced 
that the diminution of income to which 
he had adverted, was not of a permanent 
nature, nor of a character calculated to 
excite any well-founded alarm. In ac- 
counting for the increase in the public 
expenditure, it should be borne in mind, 
that Government had had to provide for 
the whole of the interest of the West 
India loan, amounting to 750,000/,. 
which had been done without the impo- 
sition of a single additional tax. They 
had had also an increase of expenditure 
as connected with Canada to be pro- 
vided for, amounting altogether to no 
less a sum than 681,0007. Amongst the 
payments of the year, there was also an 
additional charge of 200,000/., arising 
from the alteration of the time for the 
exchange of Exchequer Bills; and there 
was another extra expenditure arising 
from the payment of the interest on those 
bills, amounting to 396,000/. Of the 
prospects of the ensuing year, he had made 
a calculation in two ways. One upon 
the average of the last two years, and 
another upon the average of the last three 
years, which was far more disadvanta- 
geous to himself. By the first plan he 
calculated the income at 47,271,803. 
and the expenditure at 47,479,900/.—thus 
leaving a deficiency of 208,0927. upon 
the year. Another calculation stated the 
deficiency at 505,000/., to meet which, as 
it was believed to be of a temporary na- 
ture, and that it would be made up by a 
revival of trade, it was not intended to 
ask for an increased taxation, but to follow 
the precedent set by Mr. Canning, in 
1827, and issue the required amount in 
Exchequer Bills. ‘The Right Hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, that a 
sum of thirteen millions be granted in 
Exchequer Bills for the service of the 
current year. Agreed to, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 

April 23. An independent party, op- 

sed to Don Carlos as well as the ex- 
isting government, has appeared in the 
Basque provinces, whose banners bear 
this device—‘* Peace and privileges.” Its 
leader is Munagorri, who was a notary 
royal of the province of Guipuzcoa. 
About three years ago he was decorated 
by Christina for his conduct in some 
transactions which took place between 
the Carlists and General Quesada. It 
is said that his enterprise emanated from 
the chiefs of the moderate party at Ma- 
drid, in order to arrive at an arrangement: 
but it is since reported that he has taken 
refuge in France. 

On the 26th of April, Espartero at- 
tacked and entirely defeated, near Bur- 
gos, the force of Count Negri. He made 
2000 prisoners, of whom 215 are chiefs 
and officers, with two commandants and 
one brigadier ; Negri having escaped with 
only ten cavalry, and Zabala, the other 
commander of the faction, with only four. 
Two cannon and the whole of their bag- 
gage were also taken. ‘The victory is 
exclusively Espartero’s, accomplished by 
himself in person, at the head of his body- 
guard, now composed of twenty-five 
British Lancers, and a squadron of 
Poles. 

PORTUGAL, 


The Queen of Portugal has accepted 
the new constitution, and the Cortes have 
adjourned. She has decreed the re-es- 
tablishment of the Oporto Wine Compa- 
ny, for the period of twenty years. 


CANADA. 


Sir George Arthur has allowed the ex- 
treme penalty of the law to be inflicted 
m Samuel Lount and Peter Mathews, 
who were executed at Toronto, on the 
12th of April. Sutherland had been con- 
demned to death; but would, it was 
thought, be transported. Girod, the 
great instigator and organizer of the in- 
surgents in and around St. Benoit and St. 
Eustache, after being long hunted by the 
military, on being discovered, blew out 
his brains with a pistol. 


AMERICA. 

A disease generally called the small- 
pox has recently made most dreadful 
and extraordinary ravages among the 
American Indians. <A letter from an 
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agent of the trading company at Fort 
Union, dated the 30th November, 1837, 
says :—‘** All our prospects on the Upper 
Missouri are completely prostrated; the 
trade is ruined, if not for ever, at least 
for years to come. On my arrrival here 
on the 10th of October I found the small- 
pox, or whatever disease it is (and it ap- 
ears to me to be a hundred fold more 
orrible than the ordinary kind), had pe- 
netrated to the most distant part of the 
Assinaboin country, and that the poor 
Indians were dying by fifties and hun- 
dreds a day. ‘The patient when attack- 
ed, complained of excessive pains in the 
head and loins, and in a few hours would 
fall down dead. The body turned black 
almost immediately, and swelled nearly 
three times its ordinary size. The Man- 
dans, once a great nation, but reduced by 
various causes to about 1600 souls, livingiu 
permanent villages, some 1600 milesabove 
St. Louis, haveall died but thirty-one. The 
Minatarees, or Gros Ventres, living near 
the Mandans, numbering about 1000, 
were, by our last accounts, about one half 
dead, and the disease still raging. The 
Arickarees, amounting to 3000, who 
but lately abandoned a wandering life, 
and joined the Mandans, were about 
half dead, and the disease still among 
them. It is probable they have been re- 
duced in proportion to the Mandans. 
The Assinaboins, a powerful tribe, about 
9000 strong, living entirely by the chase, 
and ranging north of the Missouri in the 
plains below the Rocky Mountains, down 
towards the Hudson’s Bay Company on 
north Red River, are literally annihilated. 
The Crees, living in the same region, 
numbering 3000, are nearly all destroyed. 
The great nation called Blackfeet, who 
wander and live by the chase, ranging 
through all the region of the Rocky 
Mountains, divided into bands— Plegans, 
Gros Ventres, Blood Indians, and Black- 
feet, amounting in all to 50,000 or 60,000, 
have deeply suffered. One thousand 
lodges or families have been destroyed, 
and the disease was rapidly spreading 
among the different bands. The average 
number in a lodge is from six to eight 
persons. The disease had not as yet 
spread among the Sioux, and, as many 
of them have been vaccinated, it was 
hoped that the disease would not prove 
so disastrous, even if should reach this 
numerous and powerful nation. 
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‘¢ The disease will probably be commu- 
nicated to all the tribes on the Columbia 
River, and to the tribes south of the Mis- 
souri, to the Mexican settlements. These 
unfortunate beings have been fast disap- 
pearing before the advances of the white 
men, and Providence has at last threaten- 
ed to sweep them from the earth, leaving 
nothing but their graves as momentos of 
their former existence. Our country 
abounds with evidences of having been 
once occupied by enother race, and may 
they not, as these, have fallen victims to 
some such scourge ?” 

The city of Charleston, in South Ca- 
rolina, has been visited by a_ terrible con- 
flagration, as wide-spreading as that of 
Dec. 1835. The fire broke out at a 
quarter past eight o'clock, in a paint 
store, on the western side of King-street, 
and the wind blowing strongly trom the 
south-west, carried the flames across the 
city. Among the buildings consumed are 
a number of churches, the new theatre, 
a splendid new hotel, and the whole 
market, except the fish-market; nearly 
all the large houses of merchants in the 
centre of business. The insurance com- 
panies in Charleston are of small capital, 
and will be able to make good but a 
small portion of the losses. Hundreds 
of families must be utterly ruined by this 
calamity. 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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A most fatal steam-boat explosion oc- 
curred on the 25th April at Cincmnati. 
The Moselle was crowded with passen- 
gers from stem to stern, principally Ger- 
mans, bound for St. Louis. Nearly all 
on board (with the exception of those in 
the ladies’ cabin) were killed and wound- 
ed. The fragments of human bodies 
were scattered all along the shore, and 
the corpses of many were so mangled and 
torn, that they bore scarcely any resem- 
blance to the human form. Portions 
of the boat and machinery were thrown 
from 50 to 200 yards on the shore, 
some of them having passed entirely over 
the two rows of buildings on the street, 
and tearing away the windows and walls 
of the houses. As the boat was disco- 
vered to be rapidly sinking, the passen- 
gers who remained unhurt in the gentle- 
men’s and ladies’ cabins, with a fatuity 
unaccountable, jumped into the river. 
There were no boats at hand except a 
few large and unmanageable wood fiats, 
and many were drowned. It is pro- 
bable that the whole number drowned 
or destroyed is somewhat near two hun- 
dred. 

A few days after, on board of the 
steamer Oroonoko, on the Mississippi, by 
the collapsing of a flue, upwards of 100 
lives were lost. 
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The Steam Ships, the Sirius and Great 
Western, having crossed the ocean with 
unprecedented despatch, both arrived at 
New York on the 23rd April, bringing 
with them the most irrefragable testimo- 
ny of the practicability and usefulness of 
steam navigation between the Old and 
New Worlds. The Sirius, a powerful 
and well-built vessel, of about 700 tons 
burden, commanded by Lieut. Roberts, 
R.N., left Cork on the4th April, and after 
encountering some very severe weather, 
arrived inside the Hook at New York, 
on Sunday evening the 22nd. The 
Great Western, jof about 1600 tons bur- 
den, under the command of Lieut. Hos- 
kin, R.N. (see p. 537) left Bristol on 
the 7th, and on the 23rd was making her 
triumphant entryinto the port of New 


ork, 
On the Ist of May the Sirius again 
sailed from New York, and she arrived at 
Falmouth on the 18th. The Great 
Western departed from New York quay 
Gent. Mage. Vou, IX, 


at half past two on the 7th inst., and arri- 
ved at Bristol on the 22nd. Upwards of 
100,000 persons assembled to witness her 
departure with bands of music, and a va- 
riety of steam-boats, attending her to 
Sandy Hook. She had 68 cabin passengers 
at 35 guineas each (the greatest number 
of cabin passengers which ever came 
across the Atlantic in one ship), up- 
wards of 20,000 Post-office letters, and a 
cargo consisting of cotton for the new fac- 
tory at Bristol, indigo, silks, and miscella- 
neousarticles. During her voyage home she 
encountered headwinds 9 days out of the 
14, and on one occasion a severe gale, yet 
she accomplished 74 knots during its 
greatest severity, with the wind directly 
in her teeth. All honour to those who 
so boldly ventured and so ably triumphed. 
It is not two years since the assembled 
science at the British Association were 
engaged in warm discussion as to the 
possibility of that which has now been 
accomplished, a 
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The superiority in speed of the Great 
Western is attributed to her greater 
length. What then may not be 
done by that noble vessel the British 
Queen, launched on the 24th of May at 
Limehouse. This enormous steam-ship, 
which has been building for some time 
for the British and American Steam Na- 
vigation Company, and which is also in- 
tended for the passage from this country 
to New York, was launched from the 
dock-yard of the builders, Messrs. Cur- 
ling, Young, and Co. She is built as to 
her beams of English oak ; the lower 
planks are Dantzic fir, and the upper 
cedar, She is painted entirely black, 
except the ornamental work around the 
windows of the stern, and the mouldings 
supporting the figure head, which are 
gilt. The figure represents her Majesty. 
Her length on the upper deck is 245 feet ; 
on the keel 223; breadth within the 
paddle boxes 40 f. 6i.; breadth, including 
the paddle-boxes 64; depth 27; tonnage 
No. 1,863 ; power of engines, 500 horses ; 
draught of water, with all store, 18 feet. 
She has three masts; her cost is esti- 
mated at 70,000/, and before she is ready 
for sea, the total outlay will not be less 
than 100,000/. 





Alterations in the Guildhall of the City 
of London. A paragraph in one of the 
morning papers having noticed the re- 
moval of the hustings in the great hall, 
and the consequent additions to the east 
end of the structure in terms savouring of 
reprobation, the following notice, founded 
on documentary evidence as to facts, 
and from actual observations as to criti- 
cism, may be acceptable. According to 
the newspaper account, it appears that 
“workmen have been employed some 
days in removing the wainscoting at the 
back of the hustings, and making niches 
for three ancient figures of British So- 
vereigns, which were found amongst the 
lumber of Guildhall, and which had been 
removed a great number of years ago from 
the Royal Widens to the old building 
called Guildhall Chapel.” 

A few words will suffice to explain to 
those who are unacquainted with the civic 
institutions, the nature of the hustings 
in question as a preliminary to the ac- 
count of the alterations. 

The hustings at the east end of the 
hall was a platform of timber raised on 
the floor of the hall, some feet above the 
level of the other portion, assuming, in 
consequence, the appearance of the “ dais 
or high place” of an ancient hall. It de- 


rived its name from the circumstance of 
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its being used{for the sittings of one of the 
ancient courts of the city. Thiscourt Bo- 
hun* describes as ‘‘ the supreme court of 
judicature within the City of London,—a 
very ancient court of record, where all 
lands and tenements, rents and services 
within the city and liberties of London 
are pleaded, at the Guildhall of the said 
City, in two hustings, whereof one is 
called, Husting of a Plea of Land, and 
the other Husting of Common Pleas ;” 
in truth, answering to the Court 
of Common Pleas at Westminster, the 
local Courts of the Corporation having 
been modelled closely after those of 
the realm. In early times it was 
held on the site of the platform in ques- 
tion, and is still periodically adjourned 
every court day on which it ought to sit, 
such sittings having constantly been 
regulated by some very ancient calendar, 
probably as early as the period of the 
conquest. The etymology is thus given 
by the above writer. 

‘* Hustings, derived from Hus (a house) 
and thing (causa), i.e a house where 
causes are tried ; or, according to Mr.Som- 
ner, from the Saxon word Hy/st or highest, 
and thing, Judicium quasi: + in this re. 
spect agreeing with the origin of the 
name of the hundred of Thingoe, in 
Suffolk, which the learned Director of 
the Society of Antiguaries derives from 
the Saxon thing-how; as that was the 
mount, this was the house of justice. 

It will not be deemed superfluous to 
give this account of the origin of the Hus- 
tings, as many probably only know the 
place by the popular use made of it 
during the election of members for the 
City. 

Latterly, the platform in question was 
any thing but an ornament to the Hall: 
the wall at the back was lined with wains- 
coting, ornamented in the Italian style, 
but not with any great degree of taste. 
In an old print of the hall without date, 
but which is probably of the time of 
George I. the space in question was 

arted from the remainder of the interior 

y ascreen, with an arch in the centre, 
much in the style of the chancel screens of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and Allhallows, 
Thames Street. This screen had long 
since disappeared. Upon the recent re- 
moval of the oak lining, the wall showed 
plain masonry beneath the great window: 
no uncommon arrangement, as tapestry 
in ancient times was hung over the sur. 
face, and therefore no ornament was re. 





* Privilegia 
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quired. It was necessary to do something 
to hide the blank wall, and this gave rise 
to the works now in progress. What was 
the motive which occasioned the fevelling 
of the platform is not necessary to in- 
quire, as the works alone are now under 
consideration, Thesedo notappear to have 
been adopted without due consideration. 
On the 14th Dec. last, the City Lands 
Committee recommended that the east 
end of the interior of the Guildhall should 
be made to correspond with the west end, 
as regards the architecture thereof, by 
forming Gothic panelling at an expense 
of 2307. which was agreed to by the Court 
of Common Council, and referred back 
to the Committee for execution. <A 
second report was presented on the 15th 
March last, in which the Committee, 
after referring to the former direction, 
add, that ‘‘ the clerk of the City’s works 
having since reported that the three sta- 
tues, formerly in front of the chapel in 
Guildhall Yard, were in the possession of 
the Corporation, and might in his opinion 
be put into a state of repair at an expense 
of about 60/. and be introduced at the east 
end of the Hall in niches agreeably to a 
design prepared by him for that purpose, 
the Committee directed him to apply to 
several parties for tenders for the works 
accordingly ; and having received a pro- 
posal from Messrs. Robson and Estall 
forthe execution of the said works, amount- 
ing to 4527. 6s., exclusive of the expense of 
the restoration of the said figures, the Com- 
mittee was of opinion that the introduc- 
tion of the said statues would add much 
to the effect and general character of the 
building, and recommended therefore, 
that they should be authorized to execute 
the said works, and to draw on the 
chamber for payment of the expence 
thereof.” 

The increase in the amount required 
for the proposed alterations led at the 
time to some discussion, and the con- 
sideration of the subject was in cofse- 
quence adjourned, but on the 30th March 
the report was again read, confirmed, 
and referred for execution. Since then 
the works have proceeded. 

The account we have before alluded to 
goes on to give some further particulars 
of proceedings which have arisen in 
consequence of the report, which are de- 
serving of attention. After referring to 
the proceedings of the Court, it is said that 

“ Several of the members of the Cor- 
poration are determined to protest against 
what they consider to be the mutilation 
of the ancient workmanship of the build- 
ing. It is well known, they say, that in 
all halls of this description one end has 
been planned as the dais or hustings end, 
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the level of which is always raised, and 
expressly adapted for those who are to be 
seated in the view of the assembly. For 
the absurd purpose, however, of making 
uniform the two ends of a building, which 
(as also in thé case of a church) ought 
manifestly to be different, the city archi- 
tects are now employed in wofully muti- 
lating the original fabric; and an appeal 
is made to the society of architects, who 
hold their annual meeting on the 7th 
instant, and who are requested to 
examine, while they still may, the re- 
maining traces of the original design, the 
raised seats having formed a part of the 
original masonry, the wall above them 
having been left plain up to the frieze, 
evidently to be lined with wainscoting or 
tapestry. When that wainscoting was 
torn down at the time of the late royal 
entertainment, the objectors knew not; but 
it should, in their opinions, have been re- 
stored in wood-work suited to the build- 
ing. They regretted that the Corpora- 
tion could not be deterred from wasting 
many hundred pounds upon such a work 
of Vandalism. They regretted to add 
that the foundation had been improperly 
cut into, and one of the circles* of the 
beautiful crypt broken, and the workmen 
are busy in hacking the stone work in 
order that the new partly Gothic enrich- 
ments might have a chance of adhering to 
it. To these objections Mr. Montague, 
the clerk of the works, replies, that the 
wainscoting had neither elegance nor an- 
tiquity to recommend it; that the east 
end of the hall will be made to corres- 
pond with the west end (which it is ad- 
mitted has been greatly improved), without 
being exactly similar; that the necessary 
elevation of the former will be main- 
tained ; and that the general effect will be 
enriched by the placing of the statues, 
one of which (that of Queen Elizabeth) 
cost 600 guineas, in the niches. The 
matter will, it is believed, be taken up in 
the Court of Common Council.” 
Thestatues whichare made to travel from 
the Exchange to the Guildhall chapel, and 
now to issue forth from the prolific lumber 
room, from which not long since an ori- 
ginal painting of the battle of Agincourt 
was gravely said to have made its ap- 
pearance, it is well known, ornamented the 
front of Guildhall chapel, which the citi- 
zens first desecrated and then destroyed ; 
they were removed to some place for 
safe custody, and the appropriation of 
them to the decoration of the east end of 
the hall is by no means a bad idea. In 
their former situation these statues have 
been described in a communication by 
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E. I. C. to the Gent. Mag*. At that 
period they occupied their former and 
without doubt original situations ; these 
“¢ British Sovereigns” were Edward VI., 
Charles I, and the Queen of the latter, 
although it was generally styled Queen 
Elizabeth, to whose portrait it bore not 
the least resemblance; the statues are 
well executed and highly deserving of 
preservation. It is idle to suppose the 
addition of those statues will injure the 
effect of the ancient fabric : unfortunately, 
accident and innovation have already done 
all that can be done to deface this once 
handsome structure. ‘The ancient roof de- 
stroyed, and its place occupied by a ceil- 
ing of a totully different character, the 
little which was left of the architecture of 
the old hall, repeatedly cut up to let in huge 
monumental groups, and lastly bedecked 
with a quantity of ornament in the veri- 
table carpenter’s Gothic style, possessed 
small claims on the admiration of the 
antiquary, and left him little cause to 
regret any alteration which can now be 
made. As to the proposed niches, 
whatever may be their character, they 
can add but little injury to the pile, 
as they are placed against a plain wall, 
and cannot be lower than the modern 
detail which disfigures the inside. A 
ledge or shelf of masonry projects from 
the face of the old wall, which is the only 
indication of a high pace, and this it is 
apprehended will not be obliterated. 

he statues, if creditably restored, will 
certainly be ornamental to the hall; and 
so far from blaming the spirit in which 
the additions are made, they ought, as in- 
volving the preservation of the statues, 
to be considered to reflect credit on 
the Corporation. Let us hope that it 
may be but the beginning of a series 
of improvements which may end in 
putting the Hall into somewhat like 
its original state. The porch is still 
perfect, a fine piece of architecture, 
apparently left to render the ugliness of 
the front the more conspicuous. If the 
ceiling is removed and an oak roof sub- 
stituted, the Guildhall would assume a 
totally different appearance, and as it 
reserves the bones and sinews of the old 
uilding, might still be restored and ren- 
dered an handsome structure. The inner 
chamber (the Old King’s Bench Court) is 
a room possessing great capability for im- 
provement ; and it is not too much to ex- 
pect that, as the Corporation are now 
awake tothe question of the improve- 
ment of the Hall, that body may effect 
somewhat in time to render the building 
creditable to them and the nation at large, 





* Vol, xc, Part ii. p. 116. 
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Much, it is true, is wanting, but certainly 
the improvement would be sufficiently 
important to warrant any expense which 
might be bestowed upon the ~~ 





April 24. The spacious new church 
just completed at Honiton was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Exeter. It is 
a splendid structure of Gothic architec- 
ture, in length from North to South 132 
feet: breadth 58 feet; and 44 feet in 
height to the ceiling of the nave. It con- 
tains 1530 sittings, of which 500 are 
free. The tower is a magnificent speci- 
men of the Norman style, 104 feet in 
height, with elaborately worked pinna- 
cles; and it is contemplated to raise on it 
a spire of 50 feet. Mr. C. Fowler, of 
London, was the Architect; and Mr. 
W. Lee, of Honiton, the builder. This 
important work has been executed at an 
expense of 6600/., and a noble organ 
erected at a cust of 400/, by Flight and 
Robson. 

May 12. The works upon The Lon- 
don and Southampton Railway having 
been so far completed as to permit its 
being opened to Woking-common, a dis- 
tance of twenty-three miles from Lon- 
don, the first experimental trip was made, 
when the Directors, accompanied by 
their chief engineer Mr, Locke, by se- 
veral Noblemen, and by many Members 
of Parliament, paid a flying visit to the 
admiring rustics who had congregated 
in thousands at Woking. The party 
assembled at the handsome and con. 
venient terminus at Nine Elms, near 
Vauxhall Bridge. Rolling onwards at 
an equal but rapid rate, Wandsworth 
and Wimbledon were soon passed; Mer- 
ton was seen on the left; and ina few 
minutes Kingston, with all its lovely 
scenery, showed itself in the distance. 
Advancing through the delightful valley 
which lies between Long Ditton and 
Esher, Weybridge and <Addleston ap- 
peared on the right; Byfleet, and the 
long and beautiful range of hills which 
bound the neighbourhood of Leather- 
head and Dorking on the left; and a 
few minutes afterwards the station at 
Woking-common was gained. The 
whole distance was accomplished in 45 
minutes. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN, 

May 23. A new play by Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, was produced, and was en- 
tirely successful. It is entitled Woman’s 
Wit ; or Love's Disguises. The plot is, 
as usual with the author, a double one ; 
and the scene is laid in the reign of 
Charles the Second, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 14. Knighted, John Hamett, esq. M.D. 
F.R.S. one of the medical commission em- 
ployed, in 1831, in the north of Germany, 
during the prevalence of the cholera. 

April 25. Henry Loving, —~ to be Secre- 
tary and Clerk of the Counciland of the Crown, 
in the island of Montserrat.—John Shaw Stew- 
art, esq. to be sheriff depute of the shire of 
Stirling.—Robert Hunter, esq. to be sheriff 
depute of the island of Bute. 

April 27. Edward Power, esq. to be her 
Majesty’s Advocate in the colony of Sierra 
Leone.—Herbert Castle Southey, esq. to be 
harbour master at Demerara.—Major F. R. 
Chesney, royal art. to be Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army. 

April 30. The Duke of Wellington, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Minto, Visc. 
Melville, Lord Howiek, Lord Hill, the Right 
Hon. H. Labouchere, Sir C. Adam, Sir J. 
Kempt, Sir T. M. Hardy, Sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir R. H. Vivian, Sir A. J. Dickson, Sir H. 
Hardinge, and Sir Richard Williams, K.C.B. 
to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the several modes of promotion 
and retirement now authorised and granted to 
the Officers of her Majesty’s Naval or Military 
forces; for ascertaining the comparative situ- 
ation of the Officers in each branch ; and for 
reporting whether, due regard being had to 
economy and to the efficiency of the service, 
it may be practicable and expedient to make 
any and what changes in the me system, 

May 2. ——-. a ohn Gaspard Le 
Marchant, 20th Regt. K. C. St. F. and K. 
Charles I1I.; William Collings, Esq. Colonel 
of the mb Guernsey Militia, and Jurat of 
the Royal Court of Guernsey; Fortunatus 
Dwarris, of the Middle Temple, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, one of the Masters of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

May 4. Capt. J. A. Wieburgh, to be Fort 
Major at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

May 8. Thomas Wood of Craster, North- 
umberland, esq. eldest son and heir of the late 
John Wood, esq. who was nephew, ex parte 
materna, to John Craster, of Craster, esq. to 
take the name of Craster, and bear the arms 
in the first quarter. 

May 10. Major John y=! to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the island of Dominica.—James 
Bunce Curling, gent. to be clerk of the Check 
to the corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

May 11. 1st Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Col. 
Hon. Geo. Cathcart to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 18. The brother and sisters of the 
Earl of Cavan to have the same title and pre- 
cedence as if their father George Viscount Kil- 
coursie had succeeded to the dignity of Earl. 
—73d Fvot, Major C. J. Vander Meulen to be 
Major.—78th Foot, Capt. Jonathan Forbes to 
be Major. 

May 19. Charles Rogers Nesbitt, esq. to 
Secretary and Registrar, and Clerk of the 
Council, of the Bahama Islands. 

May 21. Lieut.-Col. George Gawler (the 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of the Pro- 
vince) to be Resident Commissioner of Public 
Lands in South Australia. 

May 25. 79th Foot, Capt. Andrew Brown 
to be Major.—Lieut.-Col. James Considine to 
have the local rank of Major-General in Africa. 





Nava. PREFERMENTS. 


Comm. W. Shepherd to the Rodney 92; Lieut. 
M. Thomas to command the Carron,—Royal 


Marines, Lieut.-Col. T. A. Parke, C.B. to be 
colonel and commandant at Portsmouth ; 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Menzies, K.H. to com- 
mand the royal marine artillery ; Capt. and 
brevet Major Thomas Peebles to be Lieut.- 
Colonel at Portsmouth. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament.- 

Bedford.—Samuel Crawley, esq. declared duly 
elected vice Stuart. 

Devizes.—G. H. W. Heneage, esq. 

Gloucester.—H. T. Hope, esq. re-elected. 

Hull.—William Hutt, esq. declared duly elected 
vice Wilberforce. 

Norwich.—Benj. Smith, esq. declared duly 
elected vice Scarlett. 

Stamford. —Sir George Clerk. 

St. Ive’s.—Wm. Tyringham Praed, esq. 

Suffolk (West).—H. S. Waddington, esq. 

Woodstock.—The Marquis of Blandford. 





Ecc estasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Adams, D.D. East Farndon R. Npn. 

Rev. P. Ashmore, Porthkerry R. Glamorgan. 

Rey. C. W. Bingham, Sydling St. Nicholas V. 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. E. Blake, Blamerton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Bond, Aldringham P.C, Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Boothby, Barnoldby le Beck R. Linc. 

Rev. T. Carson, D.C.L. Cavan R. Ireland. 

Rev. T. T. Carter, Piddlehinton R. Dorset. 

Rev. A. B. Clough, Braunston R. co. N’pton. 

Rev. H. Corrie, Kettering R. co. N’pton. 

Rey. S. Cosway, Chute V. Wilts. 

Rey. W. Evans, Goodworth Clatford V. Hants. 

Rev. C. Fellowes, Mautby R. and Shotesham 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Hawkins, Stillingfleet V. York. 

Rev. J. Heberden, West Thurrock V. Essex. 

Rev. C. B. Henville, Hound V. Hants. 

Rev. A. Herring, Ashmanhaugh P.C. Norf. 

Rev. E. W. Holland, Dunsfold R. Surrey. 

Rev. Mr. Hughes, Llanbister V. Radnorshire. 

Rev. D. Jones, Panteague R. co. Moamouth. 

Rev. J. Langdon, Nailsea R. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Madan, Cam V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. B. Ottley, Farnborough V. co. War- 
wick, and Radstone P.C. co. Northampton. 

Rev. L. Panting, Chebsea V. Staffordshire. 

Rey. C. 8. Pocock, Rouslench V. Worcestersh. 

Rey. E. Ramsden, St. John’s C. Bradshaw, near 
Halifax. 

Rev. E. Salkeld, Aspatria V. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. Slade, Radcliffe St. Thomas P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. Thomas, Cregina R. Radnor. 

Rey. E. Tracy, Sully R. Glamorgan. 

Rev. C. Tucker, Charminster with Stratton 
P.C. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. C. M. Turner, Studland R. Dorset. 

Rey. S. Westbrook, W. Hampnett V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Westmacott, Chastleton R. Oxford. 

Rev. E. Wilson, Weston super Mare R. Som. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. S. H. Cassan, to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. R. B. Byam, to the Duke of Sussex. 

Rev. J. Sandford, to the dowager Marchioness 
of Queensberry. 

Rev. W. B. Smith, to Edinburgh Castle. 

Rev. R. Watson, to Stirling Castle. 

Rey. T. R. White, to the Marquis of Ely. 








Civit) PRererMents. 


Rev. W. Hodgson, B.D. to be Master of St, 
Peter’s college, Cambridge. 
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Rev. G. E. Corrie to be Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. H. Evans to be Head Master of Sed- 
burgh grammar school. 

Mr. Coleman, B.A. Camb. to be Classical 

Master at Christ’s Hospital, Hertford.—M. 
Delille to be (the first) French Master at 
Christ’s Hospital, London. 

Mr. John Goss to be Organist of St. Paul’s 
cathedr 


. 





BIRTHS. 


April 18. The wife of J. D. Thompson, esq. 
high sheriff of co. Brecknock, a son.—At 
Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Anderson, a son.—— 
19. At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. John 
Byron, vicar of Elmstone Hardwicke, a son. 
—20. At Hilborowe Hall, Norfolk, the wife 
of H. B. Caldwell, esq. a dau.—_ 22. The wife 
of W. Lowndes, esq. of the Bury, Chesham, 
Bucks, a son. 24. At the rectory, Harts- 
horn, Derb. the wife of the Rev. H. W. Buck- 
ley, a dau.—25. At the rectory, Warrington, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, a son. 
—At Kiddington, Oxfordshire, Lady Vaux, 
of Harrowden, a son.——29. The wife of W. 
Peere Williams Freeman, esq. a son.—At 
Sherfield House, Hants, the lady of Sir J. N. 
R. Campbell, a son.——At Louth, the wife of 
T. P. Waite, esq. a dau.—230. In South 
aoe. the wife of the Hon. F. Scott, a 

u. 
Lately. At Leicester, the lady of Sir J. L. 
L. Kaye, Bart. a dau.——aAt Stocken Hall, the 
Hon. Mrs. Heathcote, a dau. 

May 2. In Grosvenor-square, Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, a son.——At Itchen, the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. Fred. Baring, a son.—4. At 
Crawley House, Bedfordshire, the wife of R. S. 
Orlebar, esq. a dau.——At Mivart’s Hotel, the 
wife of Hubert de Burgh, esq. a son.——5. 
Lady Lyndhurst, a dau.——6. At Loders, Dor- 
set, the wife of the Rev. Francis Mac Carthy, 
a son.—7. At Chart Lodge, near Sevenoaks, 
the wife of W. J. Monson, esq. a son.——At 
the Craig, Bowness, Windermere, the lady 
of Sir T. S. —— Bart. a son.——In St. 
James’s-place, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer, a dau. 
—At Rugby, the wife of J. Harvey Thursby, 
esq. a son.——In South-st. the wife of E. 
Strutt, esq. M.P. a son.——8. The Countess of 
Guildford, a dau.—9. In Wilton-crescent, 
Viscountess Deerhurst, a son.—In Upper 
Harley-st. the wife of G. Green, esq. a son. 
——13. At Woolmers, Herts, Lady Susan 
Hotham, a son.—15. At Mivart’s Hotel, her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Capua, a dau. 
——In Berkeley-sq. Viscountess Adare, a dau. 
The wife of J. Humphery, esq. M.P. Clapham- 
common, a son. ——16. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 1. At Delhi, Capt. Wm. Ramsay, Major 
of Brigade, to Harriett Doveton, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Maseley, 38th Bengal N. I.——16. 
At Sholupore, East Indies, G. Buzett Lloyd, 
esq. to Eliza-Maitland, second dau. of Brig.- 
Gen. Morse, and grandaughter of the late Rev. 
R. Lucas, D.D. rector of Ripple, Worc. 

March 13. At Redcastle, Rosshire, James 
Macleod, esq. second son of the late James 
Macleod, of Rassay, to Mary Frances The- 
odosia, second daughter of Major-General 
Sir Hugh Fraser, K.C.B.——15. At Brigh- 
ton, William James Maxwell, esq. of Wey- 
mouth-st. Portland-place, to Caroline Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Sir David Scott, Bart.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, C, M. Carré, esq. of 





Preferments.—Births and Marriages. 
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Guernsey, to Frances, youngest dau, of the 
late George Tennant, esq. of Russell-sq. and 
Cadoxton-lodge, Glam.——17. At Manchester, 
John Wroe Wood, esq. to Frances Delia, se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. John C. Fanshawe. 
—19. At Southampton, Charles Tyrwhitt 
Jones, esq. to Jane Maria, dau. of John Clerk, 
esq.——20. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. J. S. ougere, LL.B. Rector of St. 
Mary Somerset, - r Thames-st. to Mar- 
fg eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Willis Mose- 
ey, LL.D.—At Beckenham, the Rev. W. W. 
ampneys, Rector of Whitechapel, to Ma 
Anne, dau. of Paul Stow, esq.— Lieut. R. C. 
Tomlinson, R.N. of Braintree, to Mary Pene- 
lope, eldest dau. of the Rev. M. Dodd, Rector of 
Fordham, Essex.——21. At St. Pancras, W. 
Harrison, esq. of Gray’s Inn and Upper Bed: 
ford-place, to Frances Eliza, dau. of the late 

. Barron, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq.— At 
Enham, Hants, C. Raikes, esq. to Justina-Da- 
vidson, dau. of the late W. Alves, esq. of En- 
ham House. —22. At Totteridge, illiam 
Bradstreet, esq. of Oaklands, Hants, to Ka- 
therine Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Garrow, and grand-dau. of Sir Wm. 
Garrow. At Cheltenham, G. M. Forster, esq. 
nephew of the Rev. Sir T. Forster, Bart. of 
Tullaghan, co. Monaghan, to Frances, dau. of 
the late J. Ffolliott, esq. of Holybrook, Sligo, 
and Lickhill, Worc.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. G. Capes, of Gray’s Inn, esq. to So- 
phia, only dau. of the late G. Hollings, of 
Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. esq.——22. At Bark- 
by, co. Leic. Horace James Bell, esq. of Craven- 
st. to Elizabeth Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late George Pochin, esq. of Barkby Hall.—— 
At St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, Thos. J. Haw- 
kins, esq. of Walmer Court, Bathurst, New 
South Wales, to Ann, eldest dau. of J. Bow- 
ling, esq. of Hammersmith.——24. At Cheven- 
ing, Kent, Capt. Haviside, to Frederica Mark- 
ham, dau. of the late Dean of York.——26. At 
Bideford, North Devon, the Rev. F. R. Begbie, 
Vicar of Diseworth, Leicestershire, to Eliza- 
beth Jane, youngest dau. of Vice-Adm. H. R. 
Glynn.——27. At Marylebone church, James 
De Sausmarez, esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliza 
Frances, eldest dau. of Frederick De Lisle, esq. 
of York-place.——The Rev. F. J. Eyre, third 
son of the late G. Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts, 
to Anne-Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. J. 
Haygarth, Rector of Upham, and neice to John 
Poulter, esq. M.P. for Shaftesbury.——28. At 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Col. L. G. Jones, 
formerly of the Grenadier Guards, to Anna 
Maria, second dau. of Dr. Shipley, late Dean of 
St. Asaph, widow of Lieut.-Col. Dashwood, of 
the Horse Guards Blue, and Stanford Park 
Notts.——31. Rev. Cuthbert Orlebar, secon 
son of the late Richard Orlebar, esq. of Hen- 
wick-house, Bedf. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
John Kingston, —- Regent’s Park, London, 
and grand-dau. of the late Mr. Justice Rooke. 

Lately. At Hay, the Rev. John Trumper, 
Vicar of Clifford, Herefordsh. to Anne, widow 
of John Lloyd, esq. of Tring, Herts.——At 
Marcham, the Rev. H. W. B. Daubeney, of 
Cainscross, Glouc. son of Col. Daubeney, of 
Bath, to Peggy Louisa, fourth dau. of the late 
Benj. Morland, ~ of Sheepstead House, near 
Abingdon.——At Dublin, John O’Connell, esq. 
M.P. third son of Daniel O’Connell, esq. MP. 
to Miss Ryan, dau. of the late Dr. Ryan, of 
Jubilee Hall. 

April 2. At Lewisham, the Rev. Arthur R. 
G. Thomas, B.A. to Mary, dau. of the late R. 
B. Griffiths, esq. of Varchoel.——3. At St. Pan- 
cras, L. Fawcett, me Capt. 55th 9 to Anne 
Frances, — dau. of the late R. Porter, 
esq. of Upper Seymour-st.——At Leamin 
the Rey. Joshua King, Rector of St. 
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thew, Bethnal Green, and of Woodchurch, 
Cheshire, to Hamilton Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Aveling, - 
tor of Milbrooke, Bedf.——4. At Weymouth, 
the Rev. George Cesar Hawkins, Vicar of 
Pinhoe, Devon, second son of Sir J. C. Haw- 
kins, Bart. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of Geo. Vil- 
liers Villiers, esq. late of Royal Horse Guards. 
—John Penny, esq. of Broadward-hall, to 
Mary Eliza, only dau. of the Rev. G. D. Pardoe, 
Rector of Hopton Castle, eo ey St. Pan- 
cras, William Burnby, esq. of Soho-sq. only son 
of the late W. Burn Ys esq. of Canterbury, to 
Frances, dau. of the late T. C. Faulconer, esq. 
of Newhaven, Sussex.——5. At Wells, the Rev. 
F. F. Beadon, only son of the Rev. Canon Bea- 
don, of Stoneham, Hants, to Augusta, dau. of 
the late J. P. Tudway, esq. M.P.——At Rams- 
ate, S. P. Groves, King’s a Guards, to 
fargaret Calvert, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Campbell, of Ramsgate.——At Ply- 
mouth, Alfred Howard, esy. to Emily, third 
dau. of Capt. Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, R.N. 
—4. At Exeter, the Rev. Josiah Walker, of 
Trin. Hall. Camb. to Mary-Rice Lock, youngest 
dau. of Peter Lock, esq. of her Majesty’s 
Customs.——7. At Brighton, G. Airey, esq. 
oungest son of the late Rev. T. Airey, to 
Sarale eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Everard. 
——At Ringwould, Kent, Lieut. H. E. Win- 
ove, R.N. toSarah, youngest dau. of the late 
fon Monins, esq. of the Archbishop’s Palace, 
Canterbury.——At Highgate, William Harri- 
son, esq. of Devonshire-st. to Caroline, dau. of 
A. P. Johnson, esq.——8. At Gretna Green, 
Guildford Onslow, esq. sonof the Hon. Col. On- 
slow, and nephew to the Earl of Onslow, to 
Rosa Anna, dau. of Gen. Onslow, of Stoughton 
House, Hunts.—10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Josh. Wrigley, esq. of Almondbury, Hud- 
dersfield, to Hannah, dau. of James Spurrell, 
esq. Park-st.——12. At St. Marylebone, Capt. 
G. Logan, of the Madras Army, third son of W. 
Logan, of Fingalton, Renfrewshire, esq. to Eu- 
enia Emma, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
fi. T. Harris, Madras Civil Service.——14. At 
Shareshill, Alfred Hellier, esq. of Leamington, 
to Sarah Elizabeth, second dau. of Thomas 
Meyrick, esq.——16. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. 
Henry Brand, con, of the Coldstream Guards, 
oungest son of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. O. 
evor, to Eliza, dau. of Major-Gen. Ellice.—— 
At Chesterton, Camb. Capt. Sir D. Dunn, R.N. 
K.C.H. to Louisa Henrietta, dau. of the late G, 
Montagu, esq.—At Brighton, J. G. Marshall, 
esq. to Nancy Adair, dau. of the Rev. D. Mon- 
crief, of Redgorton and Whitewells, Perthshire. 
—17. At Kingston-upon-Thames, the Rev. 
W. D. Harrison, Vicar of South Stoneham, and 
of Crondall, to Mary, only dau. of Wm. Roots, 
esq. M.D. of Kingston-upon-Thames.—— At 
Exeter, the Rev. John Hart, to Maria, dau. of 
W.B. Hulme, esq. late Assistant Quart.-mast. 
en. in Jersey.——At Deerhurst, Glouc. Adam 
xburgh, esq. of Manchester, to Arabella, 
dau. of the late W. Glascott, esq. Capt. in the 
army, and niece of Mrs. Strickland, of Apper- 
ley Court.——At Louth, Thomas Shepherd, 
esq. of Beverley, to Elizabeth Maria, second 
dau. of the late T. B. Phillips, esq.——17. At 
Paris, Charles Grey, esq. eldest son of the late 
Bishop of Hereford, to Sarah, second dau. of 
W. Gyde, esq. of Cheltenham.——18. At Din- 
der, Somerset, the Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, vicar of 
Duloe, Cornwall, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to Mary Anne 
Gurnell, eldest dau. of the late J. Armstrong, 
esq.— Henry Ralph Francis, esq. M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s aye Cambridge, and Princi- 
pal of Kingston College, Hull, andson of the 
late Sir Philip Francis, K.B. to Beata, youngest 
dau. of the late Rey. John Lloyd Jones, of 
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Plas Madoc, Denb.——At Birstall, co. Leic. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ellis Boates, of Rose-hill, 
Denb. to Caroline, youngest dau. of John 
Mansfield, esq. of Birstall-house.——At Pres- 
teigne, Edward Salway, esq. of the Lodge, 
Salop, to Harriet, eldest dau. of T. B. Ricketts, 
esq. of Coombe House, Heref.——At_ Tun- 
bridge Wells, the Rev. Littleton Chas. Powys, 
Rector of Stalbridge, Dorset, to Amelia, relict 
of Samuel Knight, esq. of Impington-house, 
Camb. and dau. of J, L. Moillet, esq. of Ham 
stead-hall, Staffordshire——At Bathwick, the 
Rev. Charlies Edward Armstrong, M.A. of 
Hemsworth, Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, dau. of 
John Clayton, esq. of Enfield Old Park, Mid- 
diesex, and of Bath.——19. At Frome, J. H. 
Clayton, M.A. eldest son of the above John 
Clayton, to Jane Bunn, youngest dau. of Geo 
Sheppard, esq. of Fromefield House.——. 
Freshford, L. H. Wray, esq. Capt. R.N. to 
Charlotte Eliza; and, at the same time, Walter 
Ettrick, esq. son of the Rev. W. Ettrick, of 
~_ Barnes Park, Durham, to Sophia, eldest 
and third dau. of Capt. Edw. Burt, R.N. sur- 
wane aertew of his late Excellency W. Ma- 
thew Burt, ~. M.P. for Berks, and Governor- 
gen. of the West Indies. —— At Kensington, 
Clement Dale, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Marion 
Christian Montagu, second dau. of the late 
Col. I. W. Taylor, E.1.Co.’s service.——At 
3 ay Henry Edwards, esq. second son 
of H. L. Edwards, esq. of Pyenest, Yorkshire, 
to Maria Churchill, eldest dau. of Thos. Coster, 
esq. of York-terrace, Regent’s-park.—aAt 
Beverley, G. E. Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts, 
to Penelope Sophia, dau. of the Rev. James 
Eyre, vicar of Kirkella.——At Clitheroe, J. L. 
ammond, esq. of Firby-hall, Yorkshire, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of J. Aspinall, esq. of Stan- 
den-hall, Lanc.——At Beetham, Westmerland, 
C. J. Hare, esy. to Maria Laura, dau. of G. 
Wilson, ~~ of Dallam-tower.——At Green- 
wich, the Rev. Berwick J. Sams, Rector of 
Alderton cum Grafton Regis, to Susan Louisa. 
third dau. of the late John Sutton esq.— At 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Walter Stubbs, esq. of 
the Haye Park, Heref. to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late R. Stanier, esq. of Leaton, 
Worc.—At Cilcain, Flintshire, Thos. Rich- 
ardson Trueman, esq. of Bryn Alyn, to Anne 
Maria, “al dau. of the Rev. John Hughes, 
vicar of Cilcain.——In Belgrave-sq. the Ear 
of Essex to Miss Stephens, late of Covent 
Garden Theatre.——21. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. the Hon. Bouverie Francis Primrose, 
second son of the Earl of Rosebery, to the 
Hon. Frederica Sophia Anson, sister to the 
Ear! of Lichfield.——At Withycombe Rawleigh, 
near Exmouth, Laurence Robert Shawe, esq. 
late of the 5th Dragoons, to the Hon. Anne 
Jane Charlotte St. John, second dau. of Vise. 
Bolingbroke.——At Banbury, Charles John 
Brickwell, esq. only son of Chas. Brickwell, 
esq. of Overthorpe e, Northamptonsh. to 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Munton, esq. of Ban- 
bury.——23. At Lymm, Capt. H. E. Taylor. 
85th Light. Inf. eldest son of E. Taylor, esq. 
nephew of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Taylor, Gen. 
to Harriot, fourth dau. of the late G. J. Legh, 
esq. of High Legh.——At Christiania, Thomas, 
third son of B. Sewell, esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, to Cathinka, dau. of J. Meyer, esq.—— 
24, W. Dunn, esq. elder son of the Rev. J. 
Dunn, of Chester-terrace, London, to Emily, 
dau. of the Rev. E. Mangin, M.A. of Bath. 
——At Weston, Lt.-Col. John Home, E. I. 8. 
to Susan, eldest dau. of Charles Batsford, esq. 
——aAt Buckland Monachorum, Henry Cham- 
pernowne, esq. of Darlington-house, Devon 
z — dau. of Sir Antony Buller, o 
‘ound, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lonp Berners. 


March 25. Aged 77, the Right Hon. 
Robert Wilson, Baron Berners (by writ 
1455). 


This nobleman, formerly known as 
Colonel Wilson; was the eldest son of 
Henry William Wilson, esq. of Kirkby 
Cane, Didlington, and Ashwellthorpe in 
Norfolk, by Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Miller, of East Lavant, co. Sussex, Bart. 
A pedigree of his paternal family, the 
Wilsons, is printed in Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 514. 

Colonel Wilson was formerly in the 
army, but retired before 1820. In pub- 
lic life he was principally known upon the 
turf. 

The Barony of Berners originated in 
1455, by writ of summons directed to Sir 
John Bourchier, K. G. fourth son of 
William Earl of Eu, by the Princess 
Anne Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester,a younger 
son of King Edward the Third. By the 
marriage of his grand-daughter, it eventu- 
ally descended de jure to the family of 
Knyvett, of Ashwellthorpe ; but, though 
claimed in 1617, was not recognised, until 
Katharine, wife of Richard Bokenham, 
esq. the last surviving sister and heiress 
of Thomas Knyvett, of Ashwellthorpe, 
succeeded to the sole representation on 
the death of her nephew Thomas Glem- 
ham, esq. in the year 1710; and in 1720 
her claim was admitted by the House 
of Lords, and she was declared Baroness 
Berners. However, she died withoutissue 
in 1743, when the barony fell into abeyance 
between her cousins Elizabeth wife of 
Henry Wilson, of Heigham and Did- 
lington, esq. and Lucy, wife of Thomas 
Holt, esq. There is still issue remaining 
of the latter, _ family of oy ag aoe 
of Well, co. York,) but in 1832 his late 
Majesty was pleased to terminate the 
abeyance in favour of Colonel Wilson, 
the grandson of Elizabeth above mentioned 
and the elder coheir of the dignity. 

Lord Berners has died unmarried ; and 
her Majesty has been pleased to sum. 
mon to the Barony his next brother, the 
Rev. Henry Wilson, Rector of Kirkby 
Cane, who married in 1788 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Sumpter, of Histon, 
co. Cambridge, esq. and has issue the 
Hon. Henry William Wilson, who mar- 
ried in 1823, Mary-Letitia, daughter and 
co-heiress of Col. George Crump, and 
other children. 

There is a portrait of Lord Berners, of 
which an octavo print has been published 
in the Sporting Magazine. 
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Lorp Muncaster. 

Lately, Aged 35, the Right Hon. 
Lowther Augustus John Pennington, 
third Baron Muncaster in the peerage of 
Treland (1783), and the seventh Baronet, 
of Muncaster, co. Cumberland (1676). 

He was born Dec. 14, 1802, the only 
son of General Lord Muncaster, by Es- 
ther, second daughter of Thomas Barry, 
of Clapham, esq. and widow of Capt. 
James Morison. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, July 29, 
1818. 

‘His Lordship married, in Dec. 1828, 
Frances- Catharine, youngest daughter of 
Sir John Ramsden, of Byrom, co. York, 
Bart. and had issue: 1. the Hon Fanny- 
Caroline; 2. the Right Hon. Gamel- 
Augustus now Lord Muncaster, born in 
1831; 3. a son born in 1834; 4. adaugh- 
ter born in 1836; and 5, a daughter born 
in 1837. 

Sir Joun Lape, Bart. 

Feb. 10. At Egham, in his 80th year, 
Sir John Lade, Bart. 

The family of Lade, of Warbleton, in 
Sussex, was first raised to the title of 
Baronet in 1730, with a remainder to 
the first Baronet's great-nephew, John 
Whithorne,} who succeeded in 1740, and 
assumed the name of Lade, but died un- 
married in 1747. His cousin, John In- 
skip, esq. also a great-nephew of the first 
Baronet, inheriting the fortune, then as- 
sumed the name of Lade, and sas created 
a Baronet in 1758. Having married in 
the same year Mary, daughter of Ralph 
Thrale, esq. and sister of Henry Thrale, 
esq. of Streatham, this Sir John died April 
21, 1759, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, leaving a widow enciente of a 
son, whose death we now record. 

Sir John Lade was in ward to his 
uncle Mr. Thrale, of Streatham, and in 
consequence was frequently when a boy 
brought under the notice of the great 
Dr. Johnson, “The wildness of his cha- 
racter had already, in fact, manifested 
itself, and it forms the occasion of many 
of Johnson's reflections on‘ education, 
marriage, and morals, recounted by his 
biographers. On one of these Mr. 
Croker has appended this note: “ This 
young heir was the well-known Sir John 

ade, and Dr. Johnson’s sagacity had, no 
doubt, detected in him a disposition to 
that profusion for which he was after- 
wards so remarkable. He entered eagerly 
into all the follies of the day; was a re- 
markable whip, and married a woman of 
the town. See towards the close of the 
fourth vol. (8vo. edition), the lively, sa- 
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tirical, and too prophetic verses which 
Johnson wrote on his coming of age.” 

By Mrs. Smith, the person whom he 
married, and who died in 1825, Sir John 
Lade had no issue, and the baronetcy has 
become vacant. 





Str AspranamM Hump, Bart. 

March 24. At Wormleybury, Hert- 
fordshire, in his 90th year, Sir Abraham 
Hume, Bart. the senior Fellow of the 
Royal Society, F.S.A.a Director of the 
British Institution, &c. &c. 

He was born on the 20th Feb. 1748-9 
(old style), the elder son of Sir Abraham 
the first Baronet, Commissary-general of 
the army, by Hannah, youngest daughter 
of Sir Thomas Frederick, Knt. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father, Oct. 10, 1772; and served the 
oftice of Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1774. 
He wés principally known in public life 
as a patron of the Fine Arts. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Dee. 14, 1775. 

He married, April 25, 1771, Lady 
Amelia Egerton, daughter of the Right 
Rev, John Egerton, Lord Bishop of 
Durham, and sister to John ninth and 
last Earl of Bridgewater. Lady Amelia 
was raised to the rank of an Earl's daugh- 
ter Jan. 22, 1808, and died Aug. 8, 1809, 
having had issue two daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Amelia Lady Farnborough, 
who was married in 1793 to the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Long, afterwards Lord 
Farnborough, and died without issue Jan. 
15, 1837; 2. the Right Hon. Amelia- 
Sophia Countess Brownlow, married in 
1810 to John present Earl Brownlow, 
and died in 1814, leaving issue the present 
Viscount Alford, one other son, and one 
daughter. 





Sirk Gerarp Noer Nogt, Barr. 

Feb. 25. At Exton Park, co. Rut- 
land, aged 78, Sir Gerard Noel Noel, 
Bart. for fifty years M. P. for that —. 

He was born July 17, 1759 the only 
son of Gerard Anne Edwardes, of Wel- 
ham, co. Leic. and Tickencote, co. Rut- 
land (natural son of Lord Anne Hamil- 
ton, third son of James Duke of Hamil- 
tonand Brandon, K.G.), by Lady Jane 
Noel, second daughter of Baptist fourth 
Earl of Gainsborough, and sister and 
heiress to Henry sixth and last Earl of 
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Gainsborough. He was first returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Maidstone 
at the general election of 1784; but be- 
fore the close of that Parliament, in 
June 1788, his kinsman Thomas Noel, 
esq. died,* and made a vacancy for the 
county of Rutland, for which he was then 
elected, and was re-chosen on every sub- 
sequent occasion, He generally voted 
with the Whig party. He was also in 
early life a partner in a banking-house in 
Westminster. 

On the death of his uncle the last 
Earl of Gainsborough he succeeded to 
the estates of that family, and in conse- 
quence assumed the name and arms of 
Noel, by royal sign-manual, May 5, 1798. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet, 
June 7, 1813, on the death of his father- 
in-law Sir Charles Middleton, Lord 
Barham, First Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, who had been created a 
Baronet in 1781 with remainder to his 
son-in-law, and afterwards a Peer in 
1805, with remainder to his daughter, the 
Hon, Diana Noel. In consequence of 
these remainders, at the same time that 
Sir Gerard inherited the Baronetcy, his 
wife became Lady Barham. Her Lady- 
ship died April 12, 1823, and was suc- 
ceeded by her eldest son the present 
Lord. 

They had the very numerous family of 
twelve sons and six daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Charles-Noel Lord Barham, 
(in which title the baronetcy is now 
merged,) bornin 1781 ; he has been four 
times maried, and has issue by his late 
wife, Arabella daughter of Sir James 
Hamlyn Williams, Bart. and by his 
present, Lady Frances Jocelyn, daughter 
of the Earl of Roden; 2. the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard Thomas Noel, a Prebendary 
of Westminster; he married in 1806 
Charlotte-Sophia, daughter of Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, of Drumoland, co. Clare, Bart. 
and has issue; 3. the Hon. Horace, a 
Major in the army, who died in 1807; 4. 
Henry Robert, in the Royal Navy, who 
died in the West Indies in 1800; 5. the 
Hon. Louisa- Elizabeth, married in 1807 
to the late William Henry Hoare, esq. of 
the Grove, co. Surrey, cousin to Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, of Stourhead, Bart. 
and died in 1816; 6. Sophia-Catmore, 
who died in 1787; 7. the Hon. Emma, 
married in 1808 to Stafford O’Brien, of 
Blatherwick hall, co. Northampton, esq. ; 





* This gentleman had represented the 


county from the year 1727; so that two 


individuals only have occupied one of the seats for the county for the amazing period 


of one hundred and eleven years. 


In singular contrast to this stands the fickle and 


venal borough of Maidstone, of which we record the deaths of no fewer than three 

ci-devant members in our present number, Sir Gerard Noel, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 

and Mr. Alderman Winchester, 
Gant. Mac. Vor. IX. 
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8. the Hon. William Middleton Noel, 
who married in 1817, Anne, only child of 
Joseph Yates, of Clanna Falls, co. 
Gloucester, esq.; 9. the Hon. Frederick 
Noel, Capt. R.N. who married in 1815 
Mary, eldest daughter of William Wood- 
ley, esq. and died in 1833, leaving issue a 
son; 10. Arthur- Anne, who died in 1793 ; 
11. the Hon. Charlotte Margaret, married 
in 1813to Thomas Welman, esq. of Poun- 
disford Park, co. Somerset ; 12. the Hon. 
and Rey. Francis James Noel, Vicar of 
Nettlestead and Teston, Kent, who mar- 
ried in 1822 Cecilia- Penelope, daughter 
of the late Paul Cobb Methuen, of Cor- 
sham house, Wilts, esq. by whom he has 
several children; 13. the Hon. Berkeley 
Octavius Noel, who married in 1820, 
Letitia-Penelope, only daughter of the 
late Ralph Adderley, of Elmley castle, 
co. Wore., esq. and widow of Andrew 
Halkett, of Moxhull park,‘co. Warwick, 
esq. and has a son, born in 1821; 14. the 
Hon. Augusta-Julia, married in 1814 to 
Thomas Gisborne Babington, esq. of 
Rothley Temple, co. Leic, esq. and died 
in 1833; 15. the Hon. and Rey. Leland 
Noel Noel, Vicar of Exton, co. Rutland, 
and of Lavendon with Brayfield, Bucks, 
who married in 1824, Mary- Arabella, 
daughter of the late John Savile Fol- 
jambe, of Osberton hall, co. Notts, esq. ; 
16. the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothes- 
ley Noel, who married in 1826 the eldest 
daughter of the late Peter Baillie, of 
Dochfour, esq. and has issue; 17. the 
Hon. Juliana- Hicks, who was married in 
1834 to the Rev. Samuel Phillips, Vicar 
of Liandewi, co. Glamorgan; and 18, 
the Hon. Edward Andrew, who died in 
1823, aged 21. 

Lady Barham dying in April 1823, Sir 
Gerard Noel murried secondly, in the 
following month, Harriet, daughter of the 
Rey. Joseph Gill, Vicar of Scraptoft, co. 
Leicester; and was again left a widower 
in 1826. In 1831 he married thirdly, 
Mrs, Isabella Evans Raymond, who sur- 
vives him. 





Sir R. M. S. Seton, Bart. 

April 15, At his house in Edinburgh, 
after a lingering and painful illness, aged 
60, Sir Reginald Macdonald Steuart Se- 
ton, of Staffa, Bart. 

Sir Reginald was well known to the 
public as the secretary for many years of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland ; and as the sheriff of Stirling- 
shire, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged, for a period of upwards of twenty- 
six years, with a zeal and fidelity which, 
it may be said, proved to himself fatal, as 
from exposure to cold, and over-fatigue 
in suppressing the alarming riots which 


prevailed during the late election at Stir- 
ling, he was first attacked by the distress- 
ing malady which ultimately deprived the 
country of his valuable services. At the 
early age of twenty-one he was elected, 
and for thirty-nine successive years con- 
tinued to be, ruling Elder for the Pres- 
bytery of Mull to the General Assembly 
-—a fact perhaps unparalleled in the annals 
of that venerable body. Sir Walter Scott, 
who knew and enjoyed his friendship, once 
wrote, (and his acquaintances all ack- 
nowledge it to be true)— 

«¢ Warmer heart, ’twixt this and Staffa, 

Beats not than in heart of Staffa!” 

He married Jan. 23, 1812, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Steuart, of Allanton House, co. Lanark, 
LL.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A. who was 
created a Baronet in 1815, with remainder 
to his son-in-law. Sir Reginald in con- 
sequence succeeded to the title in 1836. 

e has left issue three sons and two 

daughters: 1. Sir Henry James Mac- 
donald Steuart Seton, born in 1812, who 
has succeeded to the title ; 2. Archibald ; 
3. Isabella; 4. John-Reginald; and 5, 
Lillias. 





Epmunp PLowpen, Esa. 

April 4. At Haughton Hall, Shrop- 
shire, aged 82, Edmund Plowden, esq. 
of Plowden in that county, and of Aston, 
Northamptonshire. 

This venerable gentleman, the repre- 
sentative of a very ancient Roman Ca- 
tholic family, of whom a pedigree will 
be found in Baker’s History of North- 
amptonshire, vol. i. p. 471,) was the 
eldest son and heir of Edmund Plowden, 
esq. who died in 1766, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Berkeley 
Lucy, of Netley Abbey, co. Southamp- 
ton, Bart. 

He married Anna Maria, daughter of 
Robert Burton, of Longnor, co. Salop, 
esq. and had issue an only child, Maria, 
who was married to the late Rey. John 
Eyton, Vicar of Wellington, and Rector 
of Eyton, son of Thomas Eyton of Wel- 
lington, esq. She died in 1825, leaving 
a numerous family. 





Wynpuam Lewis, Ese. M.P. 

March 14. At his residence, Grosve- 
nor-gate, aged 58, Wyndham Lewis, of 
Pantgwynlass, co. Glamorgan, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, M.P. for Maidstone, a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Glamorganshire, and a 
Major of the militia of that county. 

Mr. Lewis was descended from the 
Llanishen branch of the Lewises of the 
Van, the elder line of which terminated 
in an heiress married to the Earl of 
Plymouth. He was the son of the Rey. 
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Wyndham Lewis of Newhouse, Gla- 
morganshire, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Noy. 23, 1819. In 1820 
he was returned to Parliament for Cardiff, 
and sat till the dissolution of 1826; when 
he was first a candidate for the borough 
of Maidstone, but without success. In 
1827 he was elected on a vacancy for Ald- 
borough in Suffolk, and sat till 1830. In 
1832 he again contested Maidstone, but 
was defeated, the numbers being, for 


A. W. Robarts, esq... .. 500 
C. J. Barnett, esq...... 469 
Wyndham Lewis, esq... 422 


At the election of 1835 he was re- 
turned for the same borough at the head 
of the poll. 

Wyndham Lewis, esq... 529 

A. W. Robarts, esq..... 398 

C. J. Barnett, esq.......333 
and again in 1837 

Wyndham Lewis, esq. ..772 

B. D‘ Israeli, esq. ...... 668 

Col. P. Thompson......518 


Mr. Lewis supported the Conservative 
party. He married in 1813 Mary-Anne, 
only daughter of the late John Evans, 
esq. of Branceford Park, Devonshire. 





Ricuarp Poren, Ese. 


Feb. 7. Aged 51, Richard Pollen, esq. 
of Rodbourn, in the co. Wilts, one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery, only brother of 
Sir John Walter Pollen, Bart. 

He was born April 17, 1786, the 
younger son of Sir John Pollen, the first 
Baronet, by Louisa, only daughter of 
Walter Holt, of Redenham, esq. He 
was formerly a Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. June 16, 1814; having been 
previously called to the bar by the So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, May 20, 1813. 
He was appointed one of the Six Clerks 
in Chancery, April 15, 1829. 

He married, Jan. 14, 1815, Anne, 
daughter of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
esq. brother to SirCharles Cockerell, Bart. 
and has left issue three sons and three 
daughters. His body was deposited in 
the family vault in Abingdon church on 
the 14th of February. 





Lievur.-Generat JAMES Moore, K.C. 

April 24. At his residence, the Pa- 
vilion, Hampton Court Palace, in his 
Ha: year, Lieut.-General James Moore, 


This old and distinguished officer was 
the son of John Moore, esq. whose an- 
cestor settled in the north of Ireland in 
the early part of the reign of James the 
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First, and, as generally believed, was a 
younger son of the ancient family of 
Mure or Moore, of Rowallan, in Scot- 
land, of which family was also the beauti- 
ful Elizabeth Mure, Queen of King 
Robert the Second of Scotland, and mo- 
ther of King Robert the Third. 

At the age of sixteen James Moore 
was gazetted to an Ensigncy in the Lith 
regiment of foot, and in 1780 (19th Jan.) 
he obtained his Lieutenantey in the same 
corps. From the peace of 1783 till the 
commencement of the war of the French 
Revolution the eleventh regiment was 
stationary at Gibraltar, where General 
Moore and many other officers who have 
since risen to distinction were then serving 
as subalterns in the old ‘* North Devon.” 
Here it was that many of these officers 
became known to Prince Edward, then 
in the heyday of youth and frolic, and in 
command of the Royal Fusileers, and it 
was from among the officers of this garri- 
son, and particularly of the cleventh regi- 
ment, that his Royal Highness selected 
many of his early friends—but friends 
that continued in the service of the Duke 
of Kent as long as his Royal Highness 
lived. General Moore was one of these, 
and not the least distinguished by his 
Royal master: for upwards of twenty- 
six years he was a confidential Equerry. 
He did not accompany the Duke into 
Devonshire, but was sent for when his 
Royal Highness was taken unwell, and 
had the melancholy duty of conveying to 
the Prince Regent, and the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, the mournful 
intelligence of his Royal Highness’s 
death. 

From his long standing as a subaltern 
(nearly 20 years—for promotion was slow 
in those days,) General Moore got per- 
mission to recruit for a troop of dragoons, 
on the first augmentation of the army at 
the commencement of the war; and hav- 
ing succeeded in procuring the requisite 
number of men, he was gazetted a Captain 
in the then 26th Light Dragoons. He 
accompanied his regiment to the West 
Indies, and remained with it during the 
whole period they were kept on that ser- 
vice. He assisted in the capture of St. 
Lucia and the other French Islands, and 
was almost constantly in the field during 
the Maroon war in Jamaica. He subse- 
quently obtained the Majority of the 
regiment when they became the 23rd 
Light Dragoons, and accompanied Sir 
Ralph Abercromby to Egypt, on the 
general staff of the army, where he greatly 
distinguished himself on service with the 
Beys. 

While the troops of the expedition 
were detained in Marmourie Bay, Gene- 
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ral Moore was sent into the interior of 
the country to procure horses for the 
cavalry. By his frank and conciliatory 
manner, his noble figure, and very dis- 
tinguished horsemanship, he became a 
great favourite with the Arab chiefs, and 
certainly succeeded better in his mission 
than any other officer employed. On the 
renewal of hostilities, after the truce of 
Amiens, General Moore accompanied his 
friend the late Sir John Stuart to Sicily, 
where he was placed on the Staff as an 
assistant Adjutant-general. He was the 
head of this department with the troops 
detached to Calabria; was severely 
wounded at the battle of Maida, and for 
his gallantry on that occasion he received 
a very splendid sabre from the Patriotic 
Fund. General Moore continucd on the 
Staff of the Sicilian army till 1809; when, 
hearing that his regiment had been order- 
ed to the Peninsula, he resigned his ap- 
agar and proceeded to Lisbon, which 

e reached the very day the battle of 
Talavera was fought. The 23rd Dra- 
goons suffered so severely in that action 
that it became necessary to send them to 
England to be recruited; but Moore, 
— activity abroad to idleness in 

ngland, soon obtained leave to rejoin 
his friend and patron Sir John Stuart. 
He remained on that Staff until his stand- 
ing as a Colonel entitled him to ask for 
an appointment as a Brigadier- General ; 
and as such he was removed to the Chan- 
nel Islands, where for about two years he 
had his head-quarters at Alderney. In 
1814 he received the rank of Major- 
General, and in 1830 became a Lieute- 
nant-General. He had not been employed 
since 1816. He was upon the Duke of 
York’s list for a regiment; but up to the 
hour of his death he had not received any 
of the honours or emoluments of the ser- 
vice beyond his retired allowance. 

Few men ever passed through a long 
life more generally beloved, and certainly 
none more deserving of being so. He 
was always most kind and obliging, and 
never so happy as when he could serve or 
in any way promote the interests of a 
friend. About twenty-one years ago he 
married Miss Cecilia Watson, the only 
child of William Watson, esq. Sergeant- 
at-Arms to the House of Lords. This 
amiable lady, herself long in a very deli- 
cate state of health, has now to mourn 
the loss of one of the best and most af- 
fectionate of husbands. 

As a man and as a gallant soldier 
General Moore had no superior. He 
was always considered one of the band- 
somest men in thetarmy. ‘To the last be 
retained the elegant manners of a perfect 


gentleman, and though bred in camps was 
a polished courtier. He was indeed a 
model for a British officer—brave as a 
lion, yet gentle as a lamb. From his 
having been almost constantly employed 
with the Mamelukes in Egypt, he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of their 
language and of their manners. When 
the chief, Elfi Bey, visited this country, 
in 1804, Colonel Moore was selected by 
the government to attend him as his 
Aid-de-camp. The Bey was also a very 
handsome man, and his Arab horse a 
noble animal. ‘The Duke of Kent had a 
picture taken of the trio, the figures 
nearly as large as life—it was done by the 
Baroness de Tott, and is a magnificent 
picture. After the Duke of Kent’s death 
Mrs. Moore obtained possession of this 
picture. On General Moore’s marriage 
with Miss Watson, the Duke of Kent, 
with whom the bride was also a great 
favourite, gave them one of the Pavilions 
attached to the Palace of Hampton Court, 
but situated in what is called the Home 
Park, of which his Royal Highness was 
then Ranger; and in this sweet retreat 
they have ever since continued to live :— 
for George the Fourth, when the Gene- 
ral waited upon His Majesty with the 
account of the Duke’s death, kindly ob- 
served, ‘“* General, you have lost a friend ; 
you must not lose your house ;” and his 
late Majesty, knowing the regard his il- 
lustrious brother had for this faithful 
servant, continued to him the Pavilion ; 
and it is with pleasure we have to record, 
that ere yet his cold remains had been 
removed to their last resting-place, her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, 
caused it to be intimated to his mourning 
widow, in terms the most gratifying, that 
the same residence would be continued to 
her for her life. This is indeed doing 
honour to a father’s memory, and truly 
characteristic of those noble and generous 
feelings which her Majesty is known to 
have possessed from earliest childhood. 

For several years General Moore’s 
health has been gradually declining, and 
both his mental and bodily powers have 
been silently giving way to the effects of 
age. About three weeks ago he was 
seized with the prevailing influenza, and 
from the debilitating effects of this disease 
he was never able to rally. 

These few lines to the memory of a 
friend are penned by one who knew him 
well; and had he been permitted to en- 
large the sketch, could have brought for- 
ward many public as well as private docu- 
ments, all certifying to his distinguished 
military services as an officer, and his 
great private worth as a man, A. H, 
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Ligeut-Cot. Batrour. 

Feb. 10. In London, aged 53, Lieut.- 
Colonel William Balfour, late of the 82d 
regiment. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 40th foot, in 1799, and immediately 
sailed with that regiment to the Helder ; 
and in a letter of Sir John Moore (pub- 
lished in his Life), he is thus mentioned. 
“ Young" Belfour’s regiment suffered much 
on the 19th. His Colonel told me he 
behaved with marked spirit of gallantry. 
Let his father and mother know this.” 

He obtained his Lieutenancy by pur- 
chase in 1800. Whilst in Holland, he 
attracted the notice and gained the friend- 
ship of the Colonel of his regiment, the 
late General Sir Brent Spencer. When 
that distinguished officer obtained the 
rank of Brigadier-General, he immedi- 
ately, and without solicitation, placed 
Lieut. Balfour on his staff. In 1804, 
young Balfour was promoted by pur- 
chase to acompany in the 40th. He ac- 
companied General Spencer to the Me- 
diterranean, In 1807, Major-Gen. Spen- 
cer obtained command of a brigade in the 
expedition to Copenhagen under Lord 
Catheart, where Capt. Balfour accom. 
panied him as Aide-de-Camp, and by his 
uniformly zealous and gallant conduct 
secured the esteem of his brethren in 
arms, At Copenhagen he had a horse 
shot under him. Balfour remained on 
the staffof Sir Brent Spencer, until he 
obtained his majority, which he did in 
1808. He then joined the 2nd battalion 
of the 4th regiment in Ireland. 

In 1813, he joined the Ist battalion of 
40th at Passages, and was present at the 
battles of Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. Sir Lowry Cole, who com- 
manded the 4th division of the army, was 
pleased to recommend Major Balfour for 
promotion on account of his gallantry 
and good conduct while with the army in 
Spain and France. Accordingly he ob- 
tained his Lieut.-Colonency in April 
1814. 

Colonel Balfour remained on half-pay 
for three years ; he then got on full pay 
in the 3rd, or Buffs, but soon effected an 
exchange into his old regiment the 40th, 
which he accompanied to New South 
Wales. 

Whilst in that colony, the Colonel, by 
his constant zeal for the public service, 
gained the particular approbation of the 
Governor, Major-General Arthur. Hav. 
ing lost his wife there, in 1827, he 
turned with his children to England an 
exchanged into the 82nd regiment, at that 
time in the Mauritius, He then joined 
that corps, and from his seniority was 
commandant of Port Louis, He re- 
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turned with the regiment in 1832 to this 
country, and gave up the public service 
by selling his commission of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel in 1838. Since his retirement he 
has lived principally in England, and for 
some time previous to his death he had 
suffered much from bad health, the effect 
of a residence in a tropical climate, 


Rev. P. B. Homer, B.D. 

April 26. At Rugby, aged 72, the Rev. 
Philip Bracebridge Homer, B.D. Fellow 
on the Rugby School Foundation. 

He was the tenth son of the late Rev. 
Henry Homer, Rector of Birdingbury, 
Warwickshire ; a name widely known 
and deservedly respected in that county. 
At a very.early age he was distinguished 
for his classical attainments, and Latin 
compositions in prose and verse at Rugby 
School, under Dr. James; where, being 
elected an Exhibitioner by the trustees, 
he proceeded to Oxford, and at length 
— a Demyship at Magdalen Col- 
ege. 

While at the University, he contributed 
to the periodical work entitled “ Olla 
Podrida,” in 1787; with Bishop Horne 
the President, and with Mr. Schomberg 
and Mr. Munro, members of his College, 
besides other men of talent. 

In 1789 he published the Anthologia, 
of which Bp. ea then tutor of C, 
C. Coll, said, * I have read it with great 
pleasure and had admired one piece in 
particular on its first appearance in the 
Gent. Mag. as uniting great strength of 
feeling with simplicity of language.” 

Having taken a degree, he came to 
Rugby, being appointed one of the Assist. 
ant Masters, which situation he held nearly 
forty years. 

Besides his assiduous attention to his 
duties in school and to his private pupils, 
who ever acknowledged his earnest en- 
deavours as well as capability to assist 
them, he edited those Latin Classics, in 
1790, which Mr. Henry Homer, of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, his eldest 
brother, had left incomplete. This labour 
was undertaken on benevolent motives, 
and at great expense, to relieve an elder 
brother, 

In 1825 he published an Introduction 
to the Greek Tongue, with English 
notes, intended to explain the principles 
on which many of the tules were estab- 
lished, making the Eton Greck grammar 
the basis of his own observations. 

In 1827 he published a concise view 
of the Evidences of the Christian Religion 
in question and answer, with a brief out- 
line of the History of the Jewish Nation, 
adapted to the use of schools, 


He has left a Hebrew Lexicon pgtfectly 
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nr ( for the press, in which the English 
word stands before the Hebrew: this 
collocation he considered an improvement 
on former Hebrew Lexicons. Some He- 
brew scholar, or some Learned Society, 
or University, may probably think it 
desirable to make this work generally 
useful: which would fulfil the intention 
of the laborious compiler, who was as 
payee! desirous to cmpey his talents 
for the advantage or delight of others, as 
to make his life an example of practical 
christianity to all around him. 





ALDERMAN WINCHFSTER. 

March8. Aged 61, Henry Winches- 
ter, esq. Alderman of the Ward of Vin- 
try in the City of London, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society for the promotion of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
Treasurer of the Printers’ Pension So- 
ciety, &c. &e. 

e was the elder son of Mr. William 
Winchester of the Strand, stationer, who 
died in 1820, and with whom he was 
brought up in business. He was elected 
Alderman of Vintry ward in 1826 after 
a severe contest with Mr. Wilde, the 
brother of Mr. Serjeant Wilde; the 
legal defence of which, undertaken at 
the expense of the corporation, is said to 
have cost 60007. He served the office of 
Sheriff in 1827. At the general election 
in Sept. 1830 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Maidstone, but the dissolution 
in the following April deprived him of his 
seat. 

He passed his year of Mayoralty in 
1834-5, in great unpopularity, in conse- 
quence of his refusing to hold political 
meetings in Common Hall. 

Alderman Winchester’s commercial af- 
fairs had been long involved in difficulty ; 
and at length on the Ist of March last a 
commission of bankruptcy was issued 
against him. On that day week he was 
no more. He died ata lunatic asylum, 
to which he had been removed, having 
unhappily brooded with such intense 
melancholy on his domestic calamities as 
to have been bereft of his senses. 

He married in 1803 Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of John Ayerst, esq. 
of Hawkhurst, Kent, by whom he has 
left several children (see Berry’s County 
Genealogies, Kent, p. 80). The Alder- 
man some years since erected a handsome 
mansion at Hawkhurst. 

Rev. Davin Ltoyp. 

March 3. At Lianbister, in the county 
of Radnor, in his 86th year, the Rev. 
David Lloyd, 49 years Vicar of that 
parish. 


The Rey, Mr. Lloyd was born and 
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lived the greater part of his life in the 
arish of which he was incumbent. His 
‘ather was Thomas Lloyd, the second 
son of Hugh Lloyd, of Trevodick, and 
his mother was Mary, daughter of David 
James of Little Croscunnon, both in that 
parish; he was the only child of his 
parents, and was born at Croscunnon on 
the Ist day of May 1752, O. S. 

The earlier part of his life was spent at 
the same place, partly assisting his father in 
his occupation as a farmer, and partly in 
receiving such instruction as the parochial 
schools of the neighbourhood afforded. 
In obtaining some knowledge of Latin 
and of the mathematics, he received assis- 
tance from the schoolmasters of the dis- 
trict, but for the knowledge which he had 
of the Greek language, he was altogether 
indebted to his own exertions. When 
twenty years of age, he commenced keep- 
ing school himself at Llanbister, and his 
leisure hours were occupied both in ac- 
quiring Greek and in a preparation for 
Holy Orders. After having kept school 
for seven years, he was, in the year 1778, 
ordained a Deacon by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Yorke, Bishop of St. David's, and 
the following year was admitted to Priest’s 
Orders by his lordship’s successor, Bishop 
Warren. Also in the same year, 1779, 
he married Mary, daughter of John and 
Dorothy Griffiths, of Leehall, Llangunllo, 
co. Radnor. He continued to serve the 
curacy of Llanbister for seven years; 
during which time, in 1780, he bad a son, 
who was named John, and was his~<only 
child, who lived but a few years, and died 
in 1784. 

In the year 1785, at the age of 33 years, 
he went and resided at Putley, in the 
county of Hereford, and served the cutacy 
thereof, with that of the neighbouring 
church of Aylton, and also occasionally 
that of Tarrington in the same district. 
His literary and professional merit hav- 
ing become known to Dr. Horsley, Bisho 
of St. David’s, his lordship was induced, 
on the death of the vicar of Llanbister, 
to collate him to the vacant benefice in 
1789. This circumstance occasioned his 
return to his native parish in the following 
year ; he, however, did not relinquish his 
curacies immediately, but continued to 
serve them, with assistance, for six or 
seven years longer. Subsequently to the 
year 1797, he continued to reside uninter- 
ruptedlyat Llanbister, serving that church, 
and also the curacy of the chapel of Ab- 
bey-Cwmbir for several years. On the 
incumbent of the said chapel undertak- 
ing the duty thereof himself in 1815, Mr. 
Lloyd’s professional duties were confined 
to Llanbister only, which church he con- 
tinued to serve until 1825, when old age 
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and increasing infirmities occasioned him 
to apply for, and obtain the assistance of 
a curate to officiate in his room. In the 
autumn of 1835 he had a_ paralytic 
attack which deprived him in a great 
measure of the use of his limbs, from the 
effects of which he never recovered. On 
the 10th of March in the following year, 
his wife died in her 90th year, after their 
having lived together 57 years. On the 
25th of February 1838, the last Sunday 
of his life, although in a helpless state, he 
conversed on various subjects, and his 
dissolution did not appear so near at 
hand; on the following day he was up 
and very cheerful, although becoming 
weaker and more indistinct in his articu- 
lation. On the next day, Tuesday, he 
was unable to leave his bed, and in the 
evening of that day he seemed to be de- 
prived of all his faculties, in which state 
he continued until his dissolution on the 
succeeding Saturday. 

The attention of Mr. Lloyd, in addi- 
tion to his professional clerical duties, was 
much engaged, during a large portion of 
his life, in other departments of study, 
and he made considerable progress in 
mechanics, music, and poetry. As when 
a youth, he was very fond of the mathe- 
matics, so in more advanced age he took 
delight in occupying his mind in inventing 
machinery, and particularly such an en- 
gine as would of itself produce perpetual 
motion. 

This last subject began to engage his 
attention when he was 33 years of age, 
and although in the course of his studies 
he had invented numerous schemes, which 
failed, yet he considered that he had at 
last succeeded, nothing being in his 
opinion more perfect than what he had 
discovered, and which, he said, might be 
proved by a little machinery. 

His attainments in music enabled him 
to play on the violin and on keyed instru- 
ments, as the organ, &c. He was fond 
of the science from a child, and began to 
compose therein in 1785. Subsequently 
he produced several pieces, one only 
whereof was published, which was a 
march, entitled ‘‘ The Loyal Cambrian 
Volunteers,” that was favourably received. 

Mr. Lloyd was for several years zealous 
in promoting and supporting Missionary 
Proceedings, and in his last will be- 

ueathed a considerable sum to the Church 
issionary Society. 

The following is a chronological list of 
his publications, in addition to the musi- 
cal composition already mentioned. 

The Voyage of Life, apoem, in nine 
books, 1792. 

England’s Privileges, a sermon preach- 
ed at the Church of Tarrington, in the 
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county of Hereford, Dec. 19, 1797, being 
the day appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving. 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, and 
Sentiments, being the second edition of 
the Voyage of Life, revised and enlarged ; 
and other poems, 1812. 

Hore Theologice, ora Serics of Essays 
on subjects interesting and important, 
embracing Physics, Morals, and Theology, 
1823. 


CLERGY DECEASED, 


The Rey. Thomas Bland, late Curate 
of Killarney. 

At Houghton le Spring, co. Durham 
aged 35, the Rev. Henry Brown, Head 
Master of the Kepier Grammar School 
at that place. He was of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, which he entered as a 
Commoner in 1819, and graduated B.A. 
1822, M.A. 1827. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Davies, 
Vicar of Llansaintfread, Radnorshire ; 
to which he was collated in 1822 by Dr. 
Burgess then Bishop of David's. 

At Bungay, aged 74, the Rev. Richard 
Dreyer, late Rector of Thwaite, Norfolk, 
to which he was presented in 1800 by the 
Duke of Norfolk. He was of Trinity 
coll, Camb. LL.B. 1785. 

Aged 48, the Rev. William Elston, for 
25 years Curate of Naxton and Leving- 
ton, Suffolk, and Chaplain to the Nax- 
ton House of Industry. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge; where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1812. 

The Rev. William Fookes, M.A. one 
of the Justices of the Peace for the bo- 
rough of Liskeard. He was the son of 
William Fookes, esq. of Westnorth, 
Cornwall; was matriculated of Balliol 
college, Oxford, 1811, and graduated 
B.A. 1806, M.A. 1808. 

Aged 60, the Rev. Benjamin Hobart, 
late Rector of Stahulmuck, co. Meath, 

The Rev. Henry Maclean, Rector of 
Rathfarnham, co, Dublin. 

The Rev. Thomas Parkinson, for eigh- 
teen years Perpetual Curate of Radcliffe 
St. Thomas, Lancashire. 

The Rev. John Egerton Rathbone, 
M.A, Perpetual Curate of Romford, 
Essex, to which benefice he was presented 
in 1828 by New college, Oxford. 

At his residence near Bath, aged 58, 
the Rev. Edmund P. Stock, B.A, and 
for the late two years Chaplain to the 
Bradford Union Workhouse, at Avon 
Cliff. 

The Rev. William C. Tueker, Rector 
of Washford, Devonshire, to which he 
was instituted in 1796. 

Feb. 5. At Orleton, near Tenbury, 
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in his 70th year, the Rev. John Thomas, 
Vicar of that parish, and Perp. Curate 
of Carno, co. Montgomery. He was 
formerly Head Master of Ludlow and 
Lucton schools, was presented to the 
vicarage of Orleton in 1816 by the go- 
vernors of the latter, and to Carno in 
1793 by Sir W. W. Wynn. 

Feb. 9. At Kilcullen glebe, co. Kil- 
dare, the Rev. John Hardy, son of the 
late Thomas Hardy, esq. of Kilmacost, 
co. Carlow, and brother to the late Col. 
Hardy, 19th regiment. 

Feb. 16. At the Deanery, Bangor, 
aged 71, the Very Rev. John Warren, 
M.A. Dean of Bangor, and a Prebendary 
of Lichfield. He was nephew of the Rt. 
Rev. John Warren, formerly Bishop of 
Bangor (see Gent. Mag. 1800, i. 185), 
and son (we believe) of Richard Warren, 
M.D. e was collated by his uncle to 
the Deanery of Bangor in 1793, and to the 
prebend of Longdon, in the cathedral 
church of Lichfield, in 1795, by Bishop 
Cornwallis. 

Feb. 18. In Pimlico, aged 50, the Rev. 
George Hanbury Pettingal. 

Feb, 25. At his residence near Sualis- 
bury, Somerset county, U.S. the Right 
Rev. William Murray Stone, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Maryland. 

March 1. At Pocklington, Yorkshire, 
aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Brown, for 
fifty-three years Perpetual Curate of 
Blacktoft, in that parish, and for more 
than thirty years Curate to the Rev. C. 
W. Eyre, late Vicar of Pocklington. 

March 10. Aged 66, the Rev John 
Ashfordby Trenchard, D.C.L. of Stan- 
ton House, Wilts, and Rector of Stanton 
Fitzwarren. He was born at Cheshunt, 
the son of John Ashfordby, of Stanton 
Fitzwarren, esq. and assumed the name 
of Trenchard after hisown. He was ad- 
mitted a Commoner of Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1789, and graduated B. and D. 
C. L. 1802. He was instituted to Stan- 
ton on his own petition in 1822. 

March 13. At Torquay, the Rev. 
George Nuttall Smith, second son of 
Henry Smith, esq. of Clareen, King’s 
county. 

March 14, At Wandsworth, Surrey, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. Philip Allwood, 
Fellow of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
on Mr. Smith's foundation.” He graduated 
B.A. 1791, as fifth Senior Optime, M.A. 
1794, B.D. 1801. He was the author of 
«« Literary Antiquities of Greece,” 1799, 
4to. ‘* Remarks on some Observations 
in the British Critic,” relative to the same 
work, 1801 ; “'T'welve Lectures onthe Pro- 
phecies relating to the Christian Church, 
and — to the Apostacy of Papal 


Rome,” preached in the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, at the Lecture founded by 
Bishop Warburton, 1815, 2 vols. 8vo. 
At the last date he was Curate of Put- 
ney. 

March 15. Aged 42, the Rev. J. J. G. 
Dowland, Vicar of Broadwinsor, Dorset- 
shire, and one of the Rural Deans of the 
deanery of Bridport. He was of Wad- 
ham coll. Oxford, which he entered as a 
Commoner in 1814, but did not take a 
degree. He was collated to Broadwinsor 
in 1828 by Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Sualis- 
bury. 

Marek 16. At Thornbury, Devonshire, 
the Rev. John Edycombe, for thirty-five 
years Rector of that parish. 

At Woodley Lodge, near Romsey, 
Hants, aged 54, the Rev. John Lowndes. 

March 17. At Wollaton, Notts, the 
Rev. George Sanders, Rector of that pa- 
rish, and of Trowell-cum-Cossal. He 
was formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Camb. where he graduated B.A. 1795, 
as Sth Junior Optime, M.A. 1798, and 
was presented to both his livings in the 
latter year. 

March 19. At Bosohan, Cornwall, 
the residence of James Trevenen, esq. 
aged 31, the Rev. John Reveley Mitford, 
Vicar of Manaccan in that county ; eldest 
surviving son of John Mitford, esq. bar- 
rister at Law. He entered as a Com- 
moner of Christ Church, Oxford, 1826, and 
graduated B.A. 1830. He was collated to 
Manaccan by the Bishop of Exeter, only 
three months before his death. At his 
funeral, on the 27th of March, the Rev. 
Christopher Benson, Master of the Tem- 
ple, preached a most affecting and solemn 
sermon, to the numerous assembly of 
relations, friends, and parishioners. ‘This 
excellent man is a loss to the Church, 
and to society in general, only to be un- 
derstood by those who had the happiness 
of knowing him. 

April ll. Aged 80,*the Rev. John 
Shipton, D.D. Rector of Portishead near 
Bristol, and for fifty-six years Vicar of 
Stanton Bury, Bucks; and for nearly 
forty years a magistrate for the county of 
Somerset. He was the son of John 
Shipton, of Stanton Bury, esq; was 
educated at Rugby and Eton, and was 
matriculated of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
in 1776; he graduated B.A. 1779, 
M.A. 1783, and (having removed to 
Balliol college) B. and D.D. 1810. He 
was presented to Portishead in 1791 by 
the Corporation of Bristol. In all the 
duties of his parochial charge, as well as 
in his private relations, he was most exem- 
plary ; and he will be remembered at Por- 
tishead as having founded the National 
school, and effectually repaired the beauti- 
ful church, 
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April 26. At Florence (where he had 
some years resided), in his 70th year, the 
Rev. Kenneth Courtenay, D.D. He was 
the son of the late John Courtenay, esq. 
member in three several Parliaments for 
Tamworth, and lastly for Appleby in 1812, 
Surveyor general of the Ordnance under 
the Marquis Townsend in 1783, and, for 
his sallies of wit in debating, generally 
known by the name of facetious Courtenay. 
Dr. Courtenay was descended from the 
Antrim branch of the Powderham family, 
which settled in Ireland in the reign of 
James I. and received his education and 
degrees in the University of Cambridge. 
He married Phoebe, daughter of William 

hipps, esq. who survives him, and by 
whom he has left an only daughter, Per- 
sephone. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 11. At Greenwich, Isabella, 
widow of James Bellis, esq. of St. Pe- 
tersburgh. 

April 13, Aged 70, George Wallis, 
esq. of Upper Baker-st. and formerly of 
York. 

April 15. At Buckingham Palace, 
Mrs. Louisa Louis, a native of Erbach, 
in Germany. She was (from 1805 to 
the death of the Princess in 1817) the 
devoted servant of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, by whom she was loved 
with filial affection. After the death of 
the Princess, Mrs. Louis continued to 
reside at Claremont. Her present Ma- 
jesty, from earliest infancy, was most af- 
fectionally attached to her ; and she was an 
inmate wherever her Majesty resided. 
Her Majesty, who had ever sought to 
render her life happy, alleviated as far as 
possible every pain attending its close, 

April 16. At Blackheath, John Ca- 
leb Lowell, esq. second son of the late 
Rev. S. Lowell, of Bristol. 

April 18. Aged 62, Thomas Need- 
> esq. cashier of the Bank of Eng- 

nd. 

April 19. At the house of her niece 
Mrs, Senior, Hamilton-terrace, aged 75, 
Mary, wife of Matthias Wilks, esq. of 
Easton Neston Park, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 9, Edmund Vernon Goode- 
nough, second son of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells. 

April 20. At St. John’s-hill, Batter- 
sea, aged 48, Henry Tritton, esq. 

In Portman-place, aged 61, Henry 
Gore Clough, late of Norton-st. only 
son of the late Dr. Clough, of Berners- 
st. and formerly surgeon of the 3rd regi- 
ment of Coldstream guards. 

April 21. In Park-lane, aged 57, 
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Lady Emily Montagu, sister to the 
Duke of Manchester, and housekeeper of 
the Royal Palace at Hampton Court. 
4pril 23. In Belgrave-square, aged 
33, Jane, wife of Francis Baring, esq. 

Secretary of the Treasury, and niece to 
Earl Grey. She was the fifth dau. of 
the late Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. by 
Mary, dau. of Samuel Whitbread, esq. 
and Lady Mary Cornwallis; was married 
in 1825, and has left issue. 

In Great George-st. Westminster, 
aged 18, Catharine Emma, eldest dau. 
of J. P. Plumptre, esq. M.P. 

April 24. t York-place, City-road, 
aged 28, Sarah, wife of James P. André, 
jun, esq. dau. of the late T. Field, esq. 
of Wilderness-row, Charter House. 

Aged 77, H. C. Senior, esq. of Not- 
tinghill-terrace. 

April 25. At Finsbury-square, Henry, 
youngest son of William Logan, of Clark- 
stone, Stirlingshire, esq. and nephew of 
the late Hart Logan, esq. M.P 

April 29. Alice Emily, youngest 
daughter of Roger Palmer, esq. of Here- 
ford-st. Park-lane. 

April 30. At Dalston, aged 85, 
Richard Walter Burners Short, esq. 

Aged 55, Charles Thomas Talbot, esq. 
late Lieut.-Col. in the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, cousin to the Earl of Shrews. 
bury. He was ason of Francis Talbot, 
esq. great-uncle to the present Earl, by 
Lady Anne Belasyse, dau. of Thomas 
first Earl of Fauconberg. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign 1806, Lieut. and Capt. 
1811, Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel 1818. 

In Bennett-st. Stamford-street, aged 31, 
Mr. Stephen Alfred Palmer, formerly of 
the Adelphi, Sadler’s Wells, and Astley’s 
Theatres, the nephew of Mr. John Pal- 
mer, the tragedian, and also nephew to 
the veteran, Robert Palmer the come- 
dian. In melo-dramas the deceased was 
a great favourite with many, and much 
respected by his professional brethren. 
He has left a widow, but no family. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-square, aged 
88, Ann, relict of John Brownrigge 
Leake, esq. of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Lately. Aged 68, Lady Maria Cotes, 
sister tothe Earl of Stamford. She was 
the second surviving dau. of George- 
Harry fifth Earl, by Lady Henrietta Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, second dau. of William 
2nd Duke of Portiand ; and was married 
in 1794 to the late John Cotes, esq. of 
Woodcote, co. Salop. 

In eee - 78, the dow- 

er Lad nge. e was Margaret, 
r a4 of hevbald Wolfe, of ty 
co. Dublin, esq. and cousin-german to 
Arthur Wolfe, Viscount Kilwarden, Chief 
Justice of the “To Bench in Ireland, 
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She was married in 1784 to Sir Robert 
Synge, the first Bart. of Kiltrough, co. 
Meath, and was left a widow in 1804, 
having had issue Sir Edward the present 
Baronet, two other sons, and six daugh- 
ters. 

At Hampstead, after a long illness, 
Jonathan Henry Key, esq. second son 
of the late Jonathan Key, esq. of Hamp- 
stead, and uncle to Sir John Key, Bart. 
This amiable man was many years in the 
firm of Jonathan Key and Sons, whole- 
sale stationers in Abchureh-lane, but had 
for some time retired from business. He 
was a member of the Court of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. 

May 1. In bis 17th year, William, the 
eldest son of Joseph Hartnell, esq. of 
Balham-hill, Surrey. 

At Kensington, aged 29, Harriet- 
Bourdieu, dau. of the late Rev. George 
Rogers, Vicar of Market Lavington, 
Wilts. 

May 2. In Crawford-st. aged 58, 
Catherine Simpson, first married 
to Lieut.-Col. James Edwards of the 
Bengal service, then to John Simpson, 
esq. of Lloyd’s and Burton-crescent. 

May 3. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 70, John Heathcote, esq. of Con- 
nington-castle, Huntingdonshire. 

May4. In his 40th year, B. Jones, 
esq. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Chiswick, aged 69, C. R. Neate, 
esq. son of the late Rev. R. Neate, of 
Whetstone. 

Aged 76, John Nicoll, esq. of the 
Hyde, Edgeware-road. 

May 5. In Little Trinity Lane, aged 
64, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. G. C. 
Pulling, R.N., of St. Arvans, co. Mon- 
mouth. 

May 6. In Piccadilly, aged 83, Mr. 
James Ridgway, bookseller, the well- 
known pamphlet publisher. 

In Sloane-st. aged 62, Elizabeth Jane, 
relict of James Hay, of Grenada, esq. 

May 6. At Bayswater, aged 67, John 
Elkins, esq. of Newman-st. 

May 7. S. Stewart, esq. formerly of 
the Ist Life Guards, and Aid-de-camp 
to the late Earl of Harrington. His wife, 
Susannah Ann, died twelve days before 
him, aged 76. 

At High-st. Borough, aged 65, G. 
Walmsley, esq. formerly of Bermondsey. 

In Cumberland-terrace, Regent's Park, 
aged 66, Thomas Blizard, esq. formerly 
surgeon to the London Hospital. He 
was nephew to the late Sir W. Blizard, 
and the inventor of a knife used in litho- 
tomy, which bears his name. He has be- 
queathed to the London Hospital 500/. 
and 100/. to the Samaritan Society. 

At Putney-hill, aged 72, Mary, widow 
of W, Leader, esq. 
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May 8. In Searle-st. Lincoln’s-inn, 
in his 70th year, John Clarke, esq. the 
eminent law bookseller. He was many 
yearsin business with his late father and his 
brother Walter, under the name of Messrs. 
Clarke and Sons. Mr. John Clarke was 
one of the Court of Assistants of the 
Company of Stationers, and was much 
respected. 

Aged 26, Louisa Sarah, wife of Tho. 
Tatum, esq. of Berkeley-st. eldest dau. 
of W. B. Brodie, esq. M.P. 

May 9. At Camberwell, aged 83, 
James Dowie, esq. for nearly 60 years a 
commander in her Majesty’s Revenue 
service. 

May 10. In Grosvenor-place, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles J. Kemeys Tynte, 
esq. daughter of the late Thomas Swin- 
nerton, esq. of Butterton Hall, Staff. 

May 11. Aged 92, Thomas Baily, 
esq, of East Dulwich. 

May 12. At Clapham Common, aged 
52, Edward Dolman, esq. of Clifford’s- 
inn. 

May 13. In Euston-square, Mary, 
wife of James Christmas Fry, esq. 

Aged 66, John Matthews, esq. of So- 
mers Town, late of Doctors Commons. 

Aged 45, at Albion-place, Henry, 
eldest surviving son of the late R. Field, 


esq. 

May 14. At Winchmore Hill, aged 
85, John Heath, esq. surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, and late of Hatton-garden. 

May 16. Lieut. Arthur Brooking, R. N. 
late Commander in her Majesty’s ship 
Pike. 

Mayl7. In Bedford-square, Lucy, 
wife of Thomas Starkie, esq. Queen's 
Counsel. 

Aged 17, Samuel Richardson, only sur- 
viving son of the late J. O. Ryan, esq. 
M.D. 

At Blackheath, aged 95, the widow of 
'T. Newnham, esq. late of Southborough. 

In the Little Cloisters, of apoplexy, 
aged 56, William Egerton Gell, esq. auditor 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

May 20. At Stoke Newington, aged 
65, Jane, relict of W. Wilkinson, esq, of 
Highbury grove. 

At Nottingham Place, aged 67, Mrs. 
Dakeyne. 

May 22. Aged 91, Matthew Chalié, 
esq. of Wandsworth Common. 

In Upper Woburn Place, after many 
years of severe suffering, Mary, wife of 
William Lake, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

May 23. On Woolwich Common, 
Sarah, widow of Col. Sir Aretas William 
Young, Lieut.-Governor of Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, dau. of the late John Cox, 
of Coolcliffe, co. Wexford, esq. 


eee 
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Beprorp.—April 25. At Ampthill, 
aged 73, Samuel Barton, esq. 

Beaks.—April 12. At Binfield, aged 
73, William Stevens, esq. 

Bucks.—April 15. At Amersham, 
in his 20th year, Mr. W. Morten, medi- 
cal student at the London University, and 
eldest son of Wm. Morten, esq. 

Camsaripcr.—Aged 24. Dennis Al- 
derson, esq. pensioner of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

May 17. At Cambridge, Janet, 
widow of Isaac Buxton, M.D. of New 
Broad-st. 

CornwaLt.— Dec. 18. At East Looe, 
aged nearly 73, Thos. Bond, esq. He was 
nominally in the profession of the law, 
hut he never sought practice, and lived on 
his private fortune, universally esteemed 
and respected. His reading was very 
extensive, especially in the more ancient 
and recondite parts of Tenures, &c. 
He published in 1823 a work of much 
local research, * Topographical and His- 
torical Sketches of the Borough of East 
and West Looe, with an account of the 
natural and artificial curiosities, and pic- 
turesque scenery.” vo. Mr. Bond never 
married, and devised the greater part of 
his property toDavies Gilbert, esq. F.R.S. 
oue of his nearest relations. 

April 13. Fanny, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Stapylton Bree, Vicar of Tin- 
tagel, Cornwall. 

Apri! 15. At Falmouth, aged 73, 
William Jesser Coope, esq. deputy com- 
missary-general. 

April 23. At Launceston, Par Cun- 
ningham Hockin, esq. solicitor. 

May 5. At Truro, in his 63rd year, 
J. W. Chilcott, esq. solicitor. 

May 11. At Stratton, in his 95th 
year, the widow of R. Kingdon, esq. 
only dau. of the Rev. George Bough- 
ton, M.A. 

CumBertann.—A4pril 21. At Car- 
lisle, aged 63, ‘Thomas Bushby, esq. late 
Collector of Excise at Northampton. 

April 29. At his seat, Skirsgill 
House, near Penrith, aged 85, Hugh Par- 
kin, esq. 

Dersy.—April 22. In his 63d year, 
Mr. John Howe, of Litton, near Tides- 
well, a man well versed in literature. 
He commenced his career by supplying 
some materials for the Monthly Review, 
several essays in the periodical journals, 
&c. He published a work entitled ‘ Tri- 
fles as light asAir,” dedicated to the Duke 
of Devonshire ; and was in habits of inti- 
macy with Miss Seward and Dr. Den- 
man, father of the present Chief Justice. 
His body was interred in Ashford-in- 
the «water churchyard, 

Duvon,—april 23, At Totnes, Tho- 
mas Harris, esy. formerly of that town, 
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and son of the late Robert Harris, esq. 
of Dartmouth, banker. 

April 24. At Hannaford, near Barn- 
staple, in her 80th year, Anne Lewes, 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Northcote, Per- 
petual Curate of Dowland, and Rector 
of Monk Okehampton, 

April 28. At Teignmouth, Louisa, 
dau. of the late Sir Fred. Leman Rogers, 
Bart. of Blackford. 

At Torr, Margaret, relict of the 
Rey. Edward Kitson, Vicar of St. 
Mary's Church. 

May 3. At Exeter, aged 78, Francis 
Turner, esq. 

May 4. At Tiverton Castle, aged 84, 
the Dowager Lady Carew, grandmother 
of Sir Walter Palk Carew, Bart. She 
was Jane, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Smallwood, of Kirkoswald, Cumberland, 
was married in 1777, and left a widow in 
1805, having had issue Sir Henry the late 
Baronet, two other sons, and five daugh- 
ters. 

May 5. At Exeter, aged 41, Lieut. 
James Foster, R.N. He lost an arm 
at the battle of Algiers, and had a pen- 
sion of 200/. per annum, for wounds and 
services, 

May 8. At Heanton Punchardon, 
aged 54, William Chichester, esq. brother 
to Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. 

Dorsetr.—May 3. At Luccombe 
rectory, the residence of her brother the 
Rey. Blakley Cooper, aged 57, Mary, 
dau. of the late Rev. Baw. Cooper, 
Vicar of Yetminster. 

April 25. At Dorchester, aged 66, 
Major Joyce, of Elm Cottage, Teign. 
mouth, 

Lately. At Poole, aged 56, G. W. 
Ledgard, esq. banker. 

May 2, At Clenstone, Ann Mary 
Wharton, relict of Aretas Estridge, esq. 
formerly of Upway, and of the Island of 
St. Christopher's. 

Duruam.—April 27. At Boldon, 
Lucy Compton, wife of the Rev. N. 
Hollingsworth, Rector, dau. of the late 
Rev. Timothy Neve, D.D. Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. 

Essex. —April 10, Jane A. wife of 
the Rev. H. Budd, Rector of White 
Roothing. 

April 12. Aged 57, Elliston Allen, esq. 
of Ballingdon Grove. 

May 3. At Quendon, aged 57, W. 
Webb, esq. formerly of her Majesty's 
24th light dragoons, and late of the 11th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

May 4. At Claybury Hall, aged 58, 
Caroline Elizabeth, wife of John R, 
Hatch Abdy, esq. 

Groucrsrer.—April 22, At Chelten- 
ham, aged 13 months, Cleveland Henry. 
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Augustus, son of James Hunter Hulme, 


esq. 
Aged 18 months, Henry- Charles, son 
ot Col. Sir C. Dance, Ki. 

April 24, At Bristol, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Hyde, esq. 

April 25. John Lewis, esq. of Lyppiatt- 
park and Basinghall-street. 

April 27. At Henbury Court, aged 70, 
Thomas Stock, esq. a magistrate for the 
county, and alderman of Bristol. 

.At Clifton, Anne Kempe, daughter 
of John Tabor Kempe, esq. formerly his 
Majesty’s attorney-general for the pro- 
vince of New York. 

Lately.— At Sutgrove-house, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 70, Daniel Mills, esq. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Richard 
Hurd Lucas, esq. late of Bevere, Wore. 

May 6. At Clifton, aged 33, William 
Fairbrother, esq. 

May9. At Clifton, Anne, relict of 
Mathew Peacan, of Jamaica, esq. 

HampsuirE.— April 27. By being 
thrown from the box of a carriage, aged 
43, John Robbins, esq. of Grosvenor- 
square, and of Batramsley-lodge, near 
Lymington, brother of Colonel Robbins, 
of Castle Malwood, in the New Forest. 
A very few years since he became the 

roprietor of the Batramsley-lodge estate 
bY. the will of his uncle, the late Philip 

inslie, esq. a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 

April 30. At Chute, aged 58, Miss 
Sissmore, sister to the Rev. Mr. Siss- 
more, curate of that parish. 

May 7. At Abbottswood Cottage, near 
Romsey, the widow of Col. J. L. Nixon, 
Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. 
Christopher. 

Hererorp.— April 15. In his 63rd 

ear, after a lingering illness, Mr. John 

arry, one of the oldest tradesmen in 
Hereford. He was a member of the 
Town Council, and one of the Commis- 
sioners for the Charities in that city. 

April 27. At Ledbury, aged 53, James 
Holbrook, esq. solicitor. 

Hertrorp.—April 29. At Stevenage, 
in her 66th year, Sarah, relict of the Rev. 
George Benison, dau. of the late Rev. 
Townsend Andrews, formerly Vicar of 
Ashwell, and Rector of St. Katharine 
Coleman, Fenchurch-street. 

May 2. At Munden-house, in her 
48th year, Isabella, daughter of the late 
George Hibbert, esq. 

May 5. Mr. Robert Bateson, one of 
the students of the East India College, 
Haileybury, son of the late Colonel Bate- 
son, of the E.1.C.’s service. He was 
drowned while bathing with three other 
students in the river Lea, near the Rye- 
house. His body was attended to Am- 
wellchurch by every member of the college. 

May 6, At the residence of her son, 
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Christ's Hospital, Hertford, aged 82, 
Jane, relict of James Ludlow, esq. soli- 
citor, formerly of Sodbury, Glouc. 

May 18. Aged 72, Basil Burchell, of 
Bushey grange, esq. 

Kent.—April 17. At Acrise-place, 
aged 81, Thomas Papillon, esq. 

April 21. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
44, N. Hardcastle, esq. of Raymead, near 
Maidenhead. 

April 27. At Maidstone, Harrietta 
Henrietta, second dau. of the late C. D. 
Lewin, esq. of Crowhurst. 

May 5. At North Cray, aged 75, Mr. 
Jeremiah Glanville, late of Great Queen- 
st. Westminster, and formerly a builder in 
Great Smith-street. 

May 9. At West Wickham, aged 68, 
John Anderson, esq. father of G.H. An- 
derson, esq. of Bathampton. 

May 10. At Searles, aged 36, Miss 
Jane Elizabeth Wilson, eldest dau. of the 
late, and sister of the present, Sir T. M. 
Wilson, Bart. 

LancastER.—April 26. Aged 56, Har- 
riet, wife of William Heap Hutchinson, 
esq. of Crosby- House, near Liverpool. 

April 29. At Liverpool, aged 33, Char- 
lotte Emily, wife of the Rev. William 
John Purdon, third dau. of the late Right 
Hon, Denis Browne. 

- Lately.— AtManchester, aged 89, Ellen 
Brierley. Her husband, Nathaniel, died 
about eleven years ago, in his 80th year. 
They had been married 60 years, and 
claimed to be progenitors of a number of 
individuals large enough to people a 
whole hamlet. They had 22 children, 74 
grand-children, 69 great-grand-children, 
and 5 great-great-grand-children ; making 
together 172 souls. In the duties of her 
vocation, Mrs. Eller Brierley had aided 
in the birth of more than 2,000 children ; 
and the last time she practised was at the 
accouchement of one of her own grand- 
daughters, about eight months ago, having 
left a sick bed, and walked 200 yards to 
give her aid on the occasion. 

May 1. At Haydock-lodge, aged 21, 
Edmund Naghten, esq. of the 88th regi- 
ment, or Connaught Rangers, eldest son 
of the late Thomas Naghten, esq. of 
Crofton-house, near Titchfield, Hants. 

Lincotn.—May 1. At Saxilby, aged 
92, Sarah, relict of William Haldenby, 
esq. of Lincoln, and formerly of West 
Firsby, near Spital. 

May 18. At Anlaby, aged 61, Frances, 
wife of John C. Cankrien, esq. 

MIpDLESEX.—May 4. At Twicken- 
ham, aged 75, Charles Duff, esq. 

May 11. At Little Dawley-house, 
Hayes, aged 70, Francis-Theodore Hay, 
esq. of Rotherhithe. 

May 12. At Broomcroft-lodge, South 
Acton, aged 67, Louisa, widow of Sir 
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Richard Birnie, chief magistrate at Bow- 
street. 

Monmovutu.—Aged 73, T. Phillips, esq. 
late Town Clerk of Monmouth. 

Norro.x.—April 18. Aged 40, Mr. 
Meadows Taylor, of Starston, near Har- 
leston, eldest son of the late Meadows 
Taylor, esq. of Diss, 

May 12. At Long Stratton, aged 66, 
Sarah Nasmyth, widow of the Rev. Ellis 
Burroughes. 

NortTHampPton.—April 19. At North- 
ampton, aged 78, William Sutton, esq. 

May 1%. Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Wodsworth, M. A. Vicar of 
Hardingstone, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 

Oxrorb. — April 21. At Nuneham 
Courtenay, in this county, of dropsy, Mr. 
Edward Fawconer, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Fawconer, Rector of 
Pentridge, Dorset, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Edward Fawconer, Rector of 
Upway, in the same county, and of Thos. 
Young, esq. Collector of Excise for the 
city and county of Oxford. 

hestenn--dity 2. At Ryhall, aged 
55, Emma, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Offiey Crewe, M.A. Rector of Muxton, 
Staffordshire, and Astbury, Cheshire. 

Sator.—Aged 93, Martha, relict of 
the Rev. W. C. Curtis, of Shrewsbury, 
only dau. of J. Parry, esq. of Hinton. 

OMERSET.—March 19. At Bath, 
aged 54, Edward Luscombe, esq. 

April 21. At Chard, aged 55, Augus- 
tine Wheadon, esq. 

April 25. At Lansdown, aged 70, W. 
W. Massie, esq. late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

April 28. At a very advanced age, 
Thomas Brooks, esq. of Bath. 

At Bath, in his 63rd year, I. Brock, 
esq. late of Guernsey, brother to D. De 
Lisle Brock, esq. President of the States 
of that island, and of the late Major-Ge- 
neral Sir I. Brock, K.C.B. 

May 12. Aged 25, G. F. Phillott, esq. 
second son of Johnson Phillott, esq. of 
Bath. 

StarrorD.—April 20. At Burton- 
upon-Trent, Gill Henry Peel, esq. late 
of 18th Reg. youngest son of the late 
Jobn Peel, esq. of Pastures House, co. 
Derby. 

Lately. At the Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton, aged 26, Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir M. B. Clare, of Jamaica. 

SurroLx.—April 25. At Branches 
Park, aged 27, Alexander Ogilby, esq. 

May 3. At Horringer, Sarah Loretta, 
wife of the Rev. Martin John Lloyd, 
Rector of Depden, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Timperon, esq. of New Barnes, Herts. 

May 18, At Chellsworth, aged 61, the 
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widow of H. S. Pocklington, esq. of 
Tyrllandur House, Glamorganshire. 

May 19. At Ipswich, aged 90, Mary, 
relict of J. Sheppard, of the High-house, 
Campsey Ash, esq. 

May 21. At the gg Stradbrooke, 
in his 85th year Wm. Robt. Duill, esq. 
late comptroller of the legacy duties, who 
retired from official life in 1822, after 
completing a period of 52 years’ service. 

Surrey.—April 15. At Richmond, 
Mrs. Catharina Eleonora Campbell, of 
Asknish, Argyle, relict of Capt. Hamil- 
ton, eldest dau. and coheir of the late R. 
Campbell, esq. of Asknish. 

April 19. At Guildford, Emilia, wife 
of 7 M. Meggison, esq. eldest dau. of 
Sharon Turner, Esq. 

April 28. At the vicarage, Reigate, 
Mary, relict of S. Davies, esq. of Epsom. 

May 15. At Streatham, aged 86, Ann, 
widow of the Rey. W. Crakett, Rector 
of Nursted and Ifield. 

Sussex.— March 17. At Higham, Sale- 
hurst, aged 81, John Luxford, esq. 

April 11. AtGuestling, aged 50, Fanny, 
wife of the Rev. John Ashburnham. 

April 25. At Worthing, aged 69, the 
widow of John Stephens, Esq. of Bridg- 
north. 

April 20. At Brighton, aged 77, the 
Right Hon. Henrietta Countess dowager 
of Warwick. She was a daughter of Rich- 
ard Vernon, Esq. by Lady Evel 
Gower, seventh daughter of John the 
first Earl of Gower, and widow of John 
the first Earl of Ossory. She was mar- 
ried in 1786 to George second Earl of 
Warwick, and was left his widow in 1816, 
having had issue the present Earl, the 
late Sir Charles Greville, two other sons, 
and six daughters, of whom two are 
married, the Countess of Clonmell and 
the Countess of Aylesford. Her Lady- 
ship’s body was conveyed to Warwick for 
interment. 

May 20. At Horsham, aged 81, Susan- 
na, widow of J. Jourdan, esq. of Bed- 
ford-place. 

Warwick.—April 21. At Southam, 
Maria Pettifer, authoress of ** Leisure 
Hours,” &c. &c. and eldest dau. of Mr. 
Pettifer, many years master of the Na- 
tional School in that place. 

April 25. At Leamington, Lieutenant- 
Colonel O'Halloran. By his decease 
Leamington has lost one of its most 
constant and efficient patrons. 

April 27. At Leamington, aged 46, 
Thomas Goode, esq. solicitor, of Dudley. 

Wi.ts.—April 21. At Westrop House, 
Highworth, aged 56, W. Crowdy, esq. 

Lately, At Charlton, in her 72nd year, 
Juliet, dau. of the late John Pyne, esq. 
of West Charlton, and sister of Col 
Pyne, of Lyme- Regis, 
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May 6. At Marlborough, on his way 
to Devizes, to visit a sick friend, Edward 
Harrison, M.D. of Holles-st. Cavendish- 
sq. His benevolence was boundless, and 
nearly 100 persons will lose a constant 
benefactor. He lately gave 300/. to the 
North London Hospital, and the munifi- 
cent sum of 100/. to establish an Infir- 
mary for spinal diseases, in which he had 
himself performed some extraordinary 
cures, 

WonrcestEr.—April 8. At his resi- 
dence, Summer Hill, Kidderminster, in 
his 59th year, John Woodward, esq. 

April 30. At Selly Hall, aged 71, 
Lancelot Haslope, esq. late of Highbury 
Lodge, Middlesex, and for some years 
an acting magistrate in that county. 

At Pensax Court, Frances, youngest 
dau. of ‘Thomas Clutton, esq. late Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Worcestershire Militia. 

Lately. At the Abbey House, Mal- 
yern, aged 76, Colonel Hickes. 

Yorx.—April 17. At Winestead 
House, aged 47, Robert Thoroton, esq. 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the first 
Grenadier Guards. 

Lately. At Langton lodge, Mary 
Sophia, relict of John Robertson, of 
Foveran, esq. 

May 6. At Clifton, near York, Lieut. 
T. Robinson, R.N. 

May 10. At York, Lucy, wife of Wil- 
liam Gray, esq. dau. of the Rev. B. 
Lumley, Rector of Great Dalby, and 
Vicar of Sheriff Hutton. 

May 15. In his 70th year, Francis 
Marris, esq. of North Hill, Roundhay. 

May 18. John Henry Fletcher, esq. 
of York, surveyor of the General Post 
Office for the northern district, second 
son of the late Rev. George Fletcher, 
formerly of Beckenham, Kent. 

May 22. At Wetwang, the widow of 
Thomas Wilberfoss, esq. 

Asroapv.—Dec. 31. At Pisa, aged 24, 
Emma Matilda, wife of John Oliver, 
esq. only dau, of Col. Morgan, Llan- 
dough Castle, co. Glamorgan. She had 
only been married seven weeks. 

Jan. 26. At Rome, Prince Louis 
John Andrea Doria Panfili Lundi, Prince 
of Valmonton, &c. The Doria family, 
which has great possessions in the papal 
dominions, in Naples, and Sardinia, has 
lost five of its members in a few years. 
The preservation of this illustrious name 
depends on the two sons of the de- 
ceased, Princes Philip and Dominick. 

Jan. 27. At St. Omer, Licut-Col. A. 
Hill Dickson, late of 40th regiment. 

Feb. 3. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, 
aged 35, Lord George Hervey, second 
son of the Marquis of Bristol. 

Feb. 8, At Ascension, aged 39, Lieut. 


H. P. Deschamps, commanding H.M. 
brig Bonetta. 

Feb. 10. At Dresden, having four days 
previously given birth to a daughter, 
Tenem, wife of the Rev. Henry Des 
Voeux. 

At Renens, near Lausanne, aged 86, 
Col. Benj. Doxat, formerly of the Bengal 
artillery. 

Feb. 13. At Paris, Sophia, wife of 
George Alcock, esq. late of Bath, dau. 
of the late George Lowther, of Kilrue, co. 
Meath, esq. great-grand-daughter of Gen. 
Ponsonby, who was killed at Fontenoy, 
in 1745, 

Feb. 16. At Madeira, aged 20, the 
Hon. Arthur Baring, youngest son of 
Lord Ashburton. 

Feb, 26. Of consumption, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in his 28th year, Com- 
mander Barrow, late of her Majesty’s 
ship Rose, son of Sir J. Barrow, of the 
Admiralty. The disease was brought on 
by constant exposure to the hot and 
humid atmosphere of the Straits of 
Malacca, whilst in pursuit of Malay 
pirates, 

Feb. 27. At Vualognes de la Manche, 
near Cherbourg, France, Lieut, -Isaac 
Haberfield, R.N. nephew of the late Mr. 
Andrew Haberfield, of Bristol. 

March 2. At Paris, J. Ryan, esq. 
M.D. late of Southampton. 

March 5. At Madeira, Mary, relict 
of James Houghton, esq. 

March 9. At Lisbon, Sarah, wife of 
W. Smith, esq. H. B. M. Consul at that 
place. 

March 12. At Paris, Harriet, wife of 
William Pigott, esq. only child of Gen. 
Jeaffreson, of Dullingham House, co. 
Cambridge. 

March 13. At Aix, in Provence, aged 
85, Lady Elizabeth Russell, eldest and 
last surviving daughter of the late Earl 
of Louth. She is succeeded in all her 
titles (baronies of Athenry and Delvin) 
and her estates by her only son, Thos. 
B. D. Henry Sewell, grandson and heir, 
we believe, of the late learned Sir ‘Thomas 
Sewell. 

March 20. At St. Brieuc, in France, 
Elizabeth Monse Susannah, wife of T. 
J. D. Holland, esq. late of Hatfield, 
co. York. 

Merch 27. In the South of France, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of Myles John 
O’ Reilly, esq. of the Heath House, 
Queen’s County, and eldest daughter of 
the Hon. and Rey. George de la Poer 
Beresford, brother to Lord Decies. She. 
was married in 1829, 

March 31. At Woodstock, Upper 
Canada, aged 28, T, G. Armstrong, esq. 
Major of the Militia of that district, and 
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late Captain in the 66th Regiment, third 
son of J. Armstrong, esq. of Bath. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 80, M. de la 
Reyniére, author of the Almanach des 
Gourmands. 

At Pesaro, at an advanced age, the 
Prince of Canosa. He was twice Minis- 
ter of Police at Naples, and the first in- 
stitutor of the society of the Calderari 
in opposition to that of the Carbonari. 

At Naples, on her way to England, 
Mrs. Mariana Starke, authoress of “ ‘Tra- 
vels in Italy,” &e. 

At Pau, Elizabeth Mary Martin, of 
Teddington, dau. of the late J. N. Mar- 
tin, esq. of Wollaton, Notts. 

April 9, At Boulogne, Joseph Bent, 
esq. late of Queen-square, Westminster. 
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At Florence, Constance Cecilia, Mar- 
quise de Bourbel, youngest dau. of the 
late Parr Bulkley, esq. 

April 11, At Gibraltar, aged 12 days, 
the infant son, and on the next day, 
Emily Eleanor, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Maclean, of the 81st regiment, brother of 
Donald Maclean, esq. M.P. for Oxford. 
She was the daughter of the Hon. and 
Rey. Dr. Marsham, and youngest sister 
of the Warden of Merton College. She 
has left a family of six young children. 

At Paris, the Rev. J. Devereux, 
formerly one of the Chaplains of the 
Moorfields Catholic Chapel. 

April 25, At Paris, Miss Grace Guppy, 
daughter of Samuel Guppy, esq. of 
Bristol. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 1 to May 22, 1838. 





.; Christened. Buried. 
Males 559 Males 546) 
Females 558 } 17 Females 509 § 10 


2and 5110{ 50 and 60 106 
- A) 5 and 10 58|60 and 70 82 
2 J10 and 20 48] 70 and 80 76 


“ 


5°) 20 and 30 83180 and 90 31 








Whereof have died under two years old.,..245  f 30 and 40 116 {90 and 100 5 
40 and 50 93]above 100 2 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 25. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s do | s d.| s d.| & de} & ad. 
G2 2] 31 2|22 8 | 32 6136 5 [34 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. May 26. 


Kent Bags.............32. 6s. to Sl. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
Sussex. . v....scccseeeee 3l. 5s. to 31. 18s. | Kent Pockets...... 31 6s. to Gl. 4s. 
Farnham (fine) ....... 7. Os. to Sl. 8s. | Sussex ..... cceeeeee OL. Os. to Ol Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 42. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 16s. to 2/. 2s.— Clover, 41. 4s. to Sl. Lis. 
SMITHFIELD, May 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beeff...ccccccsercsccsseeeds. Od. to 43s. 4d. 4 Lamb........0.c00..sceees 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 
Mutton.........066 4s. Od. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 25. 

WMascansasias scocassed 4s, 8d. to 5s, Od. TRORGUE onacasiscece G15 Calves 116 
POPK....00000 cccccceseedte 10d. to 4s. Gd. Sheep & Lambs 3841 Pigs 608 





COAL MARKET, May 25. 
Walls Ends, from 20s. Od. to 26s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od, 
CANDLES, 7s. Gd. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 220. Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
205. —— Kennet and Avon, 25}. ——Leeds and Liverpool, 630.— Regent’s, 153. 
Rochdale, 107.——London Dock Stock, 623. St. Katharine’s, 10].—— West 
India, 108.—Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 204.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 59. —— West Middlesex, 95. Globe Insurance, 1424. Guardian, 35. 
Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas, 49j.——Imperial Gas, 493.—— Phenix Gas, 22. 
—— Independent Gas, 18}. General United Gas, 31.——Canada Land Com- 
pany, 31.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL ;DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26 to fi id 25, 888, both inclusive. 





































































































































































































"ahroneitis Therm, f Fat nheit’s ‘Therm. 
; me ote & ‘a it ES . 
| Sa Ele cea “ge ot Sasi s Ee E 
b 3\5 g 8 o> = "| Weather, | BS Ze 3 isa “| Weather. 
Galea ES] | ARs! * 84) 
i pr; ° I fal” in. ptse , May! °| °| © Jin. pts. 
£ 47°)" 39 129, 80 {clotidy _ 11 | 48 | 56 | 44 //30, 34 /fair, cloudy 
i 7) 4) 4s | 37° 0 H 12 | 54 | 64/50] ,04 ldo. 
; _ B85 43 | 49 | 39 rai cloudy || 13 | 50 | 57 | 42 |'29, 65 ldo. do. 
/ ' 99 | 40} 46) 40 a do.dd.snow 4 14-| 45 48 | 38 » 65 cloudy 
i 90 | 45/53/47 | 53 ldo. do. rain || 15 | 50 | 51 | 39 || ? 70 cloudy, fair 
i M.1| 47 | 54} 53 | , 60 ploudy, do. || 16] 43] 51! 38 |} ,80/do. — do. 
/ 2/58 | 66| 58 | ,80 ldo. fair 1%,| 44] 52/40 | | 77 |fair 
i 3 | 58 | 64) 53 | , 90 /fair 18°) 44 | 54°) 41 » 86 |do. 
i 4| 57] 68| 52 | 598 ldo. "19 | 47°) 58°! 54°! , 85 ldo. cloudy 
/ 5 {59 | 59°} 49 1/30, 10 jdo.-showers || 20 | 51-58 |-54°!| ~ > 56 |clondy, rain 
6 fe 1-8 ei »27;|fine: ,. {j 21 St ry J, B5ido. ne ; 
bs. O45). } 98, 1/96 » , 26. |eain elo. fair 
ee tae | 7 x 5H) D9». a nie fo. do, . 
|, 62 | 72.47 |. , 14 lair, cloudy’ || 24 gf 90 ltair 
10 30 | 3, 38 , 33 do. '25*t 48°) '58:| 47 || 2°98 leloudy, fair 
H - rau oa D a ‘ J . 
i DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
t From April 27 to May 26, 1838, both inclusive. 
| Bag | st es if le.) # |e ule e 
Ses = . os Fa S12 ~~ 
Bl SISE | SZ Pas] eS [sels dled 3 | Ex. Bills, 
el4| £3 | £5 |BR/E3| 2 Rel es25a| 2 | £1000. 
&. vga Pie ©. se | <1O<|4 3 
S| Rolo mo iF o: = 
2053} 923 | 93§ |\—=|1003| 101g | 154 2714|77 79 pm.| 68 70 pm. 
aulo05 923 ——/1004|. 101g | 15 2704 68 70 pm 
30/2053} 924 | 93g \——\1003|, 101g | 15 271 | 78pm. | 69 67.pm. 
212054 923 | 933 |——|1003| 101g | 15) 271 |7779pm.| 69 67 pm. 
3205} 924 | 935 |——|100} 1014 | 15} 270}| 79pm. | 68.70 pm, 
2054) 923 | 93§ |1003)100g, 1013 | 15 271 |7880 pm.| 69 72 pm. 
92§ | 93§ |\——|1004| 1013 | 154) 903 2703/78 81 pm. ‘70°72 pm. 
71205 | 92% | 93% |100g|100§] 101g | 15 703} 80pm, | 73 71 pm. 
8205 | 92% 93% |——|!003} 102 | 15$;——/1053/271 |81 82 pm,} 71.73 pm. 
9205 | 935 | 944 [1003101 | 1023 | 15; 2703/81 83 pm.) 71 73 pm. 
10205} 934 | 94g |101g1014) 102g | 15 2714/81 83 pm.| 73 71 pm. 
11}2054 934 | 944 |\——|1014; 102g | 153 8183 pm.| 71 73 pm. 
2054 934 | 943 |——|1014| 1024 | 15 81 pm. | 71 73 pm. 
Wighs 934 | 94 {1019101 ; 102g} 15% 2714) 81pm. | 71 73 pm. 
15.205. | 93§ |. 944 —— 1014) 102} | 15 2704/83 81 pm.| 73 70 pm. 
16 2043)" 944 |—1013] 102} | 154] 914,——\2714/8077 pm.| 70 68 pm. 
17,2044 a 941 |1014/1014| 102g | 15 2703} 77pm. | 67 69 pm. 
‘9044! 934 | 94f [1014/1014| 1025 | 1541] 2704/77 79 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
19——| 934 | 944 ——|1014] 1023 | 15: 2704 67 69 pm. 
gi——| 935 | 94g |\—-1014) 1023 | 15: 2703) 77pm. |.67 69 pm. 
22205 | 93g | 94g |——/1014} 1023 | 154) 91g 78 76 pm.| 68 66 pms 
2044) 933 | 94% -—1019g) 1023 | 15 271 67 65.pm, 
93g | Dbg}—-/1013) 1023 | 15; 2703/67 70 pm.| 66.63. pm,_ 
34 on felou 1023 | 154 69.62 pm, &4 6 pp. 
26 2048}: 933 | 94g ——'1014] 1025 | 154 2703| 64pm. | 61.63 pm,. 
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